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CHAPTER I. 


_ >'0aat Gorpon sat in the room which he 
‘ermed his study, placidly smoking his cigar, and 
waiting for his daughter Esther. [b was a pretty 
little apartroent, tastefully furnished in a style 
that gave one the idea of elegance and comfort, 
yelat the same time suggested a certain effemi- 
nacy on the part of the owner. A glance, how- 
ever, at Stuart Gordon’s features would have 
sufficed to dispel euch an illusion. Short grizzled 
tocks, curling above a broad massive forehead, 
uuine nose, lips thin and closely pressed toge- 
ther, hard steely blue eyes; such were t 
Sesential features of the master of Hombege. 

fi As he held thefragrand weed between his 
‘PS, one noticed the extraordivary power of 
me hand. Ib was white and shapely, the blue 
_ showed plainly beneath the transparent 
“0, 43 delicate ag any fine lady’s, but the 





long supple nervous fingers seemed cruel in 
their strength. 

Life hitherto had been fairly pleasant for 
Stuart Gordon, He had fully enjoyed himself, 
as enjoyment in his estimation went. As a 
young man, amply dowered with money and 
good looks, he had achieved a at social 
success, He had been courted and petted by 
society, toadied by the wretched parasites 
who eagerly fasten themselves upon any men 
with a full purse, and for a few years luxuriated 
in the sewsual pleasures of the world. 

Of course he was aware that it could not last 
for ever, but the knowledge did not dirquiet 
him. He knew there were people in ihe world 
who allowed themselves to be overwhelmed by 
adversity, but to that class he did not belong, 
His one mission in life was to gratify his desires, 
and thus far he had never failed. 

When his own ample fortune had disappeared, 
he married a wealthy heiress, and in three 
years had driven her heart-brokev into an early 
grave, Stuart Gordon was, in fact, the very 
incarnation of selfishness; humanity signified 
to him, but one person—and that person, him- 
self, 




















Just as hia cigar came to an end, the hitle 
clock on the mantelpiece etruck eleven, and 
his brow clouded with » momentary shadow of 
impatience, 

“Esther is late,” he murmured, ‘‘and she 
knows I object to being kept waiting. Ah! 
there she is! Good-morning, Esther ; allow me 
to wish you every happiness; I trust you did 
net despise my birthday gift,” and he glanced 
at the jewelled butterfly which served as a faster- 
ing for her dreas, 

“Thank you ; it was very kind, and the choice 
does credit to your taste.” 

Her tones were cold and mechanical, and 
there was no gleam of affection in the clear 
haze! eyes, for the girl had long since realised 
her father’s true nature. 

The man laughed. 

“Nay, yon place too high a value on my 
judgment, though the trifle is really pretty, but 
(ll wager there are some who have shown supericr 
taste to mine.” 

The rich warm colour flushed Esther's fave, 
and for ® moment the glorious lovelight 
kindled in her eyes as she felt the slender 
golden thread she had fastened round her neck 
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an hour previously, She forgot her father, 
and remembered only the exquisitely painted 
portrait hidden in the little pendant. to the 
golden chain. 

“ Come, confess,” Gordon continued, “ Roger's 
present is far costlier and handsomer than mine ; 
is it not?” 

The colour fled from the girl's. cheeks,.and 
her bosom heaved with paesion, 

‘If you are referring to Mr. Mareh,” she cried 
angrily, “you may give him back his odious 
zifts.” 

“That would scarcely be wise, more especially 





as he is coming this very day, to offer himself 
as @ suitor for your hand,” 

The girl drew herself up with a superb 
gesture of disdain, 

‘‘He may save himself the trouble,” she 
vaid, ‘I would rather marry your gardener.” 


Stuart Gordon glanced at his daughter with 
amusement, 

“Soare me the heroics,” he remarked’ care- 
leasly, ‘‘that is _ phase of character inherited 
from your mother, and 1 do not admire it. 
Let us discuss the matter calmly from a common 
sense point of view. Looked at in that light, 
you should consider yourself a peculiarly lucky 
girl. Roger Marsh is enormously wealthy. "Ag 
his wife you would command every luxury that ay 
woman could desire, Your birth entitles you'to 
move in any society, aad with his money you 
could have the world at your feet, Your 
objections arise merely from sentiment. Marsh 
happens to be a widower, and not exactly 
young. The first, perhaps, might be regarded 
as & serious obsigall, if there were a number 
of children to share his wealth, but even that 
falls through, for he has turned his only son 
out of doors, and will not leave him eve the pro- 
verbial shilling. The objection to his age is 
still raore childish and nonsensical.” 

Esther shuddered, Jt was very terrible, 
listening to her own father uttering euch ideas, in 
his calm, placid tones, but she did not interrupt. 
Her own mind was made up, and she determined 
that no threats should shake her resolution, 

When he had finished speaking, she said quietly, 
“Tt is perfectly useless to argue the matter, I 
will not marry Roger Marsh.” 

“Which means, I presume, that you have heard 
from your begrarly painter lately !” 

The tears sprang into Esther’s eyes, but she 
hastily brushed them away. 

‘* Cyril French isa ‘gentleman, and some day 
he will be my husband, Do you think I would 
barter his love for the money of that wretched 
old man? I tell you I despise Roger Marsh as 
much as—-—” 

“As much aa you do me! Not a very filial 
trait perhaps ; but let that pass, You are about 
to do me a great service, and I cannot afford to 
quarrel with you. 

‘Strange as itmayseem, you are going to marry 
Roger Marsh, partly on my account. It is very 
provoking that you should prove so obstinate. It 

laces me in an awkward position, and the expla- | 
nation will prove a source of misery'to yourself, 
1y not trust me! I tell you it is absolutely | 
necessary you should marry him; there is no | 
question of love or friendship in the matter. You | 
usay dislike the man, bat you will never hate him 
as Ido, Don’t start, there is nothing wonderful | 
in that J should not mind if you poisoned him 
om your wedding-day, provided you were nob | 
ound out; but for all that, marry him you | 





must,’ ; 
Esther's face reflected the terror in her breast. 
What did it all mean? She comprehended 


limly that she was on the brink of some terrible 
liscovery ; buco what? 

Stuart gazed at her curiously as if he were 
watching the course of some interesting experi- 
ment, and presently spoke again, “ For the last 
time, Evther, will you promise to marry Roger 
Marsh 1” 

No !” she responded firm'y. “ You have had 
my aaswer. I will not marry him.’ 

Stuart Gordon smiled grimly as he atretched 
himself in his-easy chair, and half closed his eyes 
—a favourite trick with him when his attention 





“Now remember this is your own doing; I 





would have spared you the knowledge your obsti- 
nacy is forcing from me, and which you will 
bitterly t, 

She shook her head, ‘‘ Tell me the truth ; we 
wil! count the cost. afterwards,” 

“Do you remember Sailes the banker?” he 
asked, ‘‘ whose wife gave such brilliant entertain- 
mente last season ?”. , 

A shudder ren through the girl's frame. 

"Yes, I was at his house on the night 
when——” 

“When the police seized him! Just so, Do 
you know what he is now? Number wunelee 
at Her Majesty’s Dartmoor establishment, A’ 
figure with closely-cropped hair, and coarse jacket 
stamped with the broad arrow. A miserable 
broken object from whose face all semblance to 


humanity is fast disappearing, and whose ole |. 


prayer every night is, that Death may take him 
ere the morning. Have you forgotten the 
sensation his case made in the world! Do you! 
remember ‘his daughter Eva, who wes to have 
tarried Lord Kyme? She is a dressmaker now 
under dn assumed name, somewhere in the East 
of London ; and her old friends would die with 
shame to recognize her. Do you follow me f’ 
The girl’s face was‘like a marble mask ; every 
vestige Gf colour had fled from her cheeks, and 


her expressionless eyes stared vacantly into 
bis hand 


The man crossed the room, and laid ad 
lightly on her shoulder. There wae a touch of 
emotion even in his voice, as he continoued— 

“Need I say more? Do you realize that the 
day refuse to marry Roger Marsh, the Sailes 
tragedy will be re enacted, with Stuart Gordon in 
the title-réle #” 

Esther gazed piteously into his face. 

She had been prepared for threats, but this 
was simply terrible. Her father, her own father, 
in the felon's dock ! And she could save him! 
Her fingers wandered idly over her dress; and 
rested on the butterfly brooch, How strange it 
is, what a trifling thing will divert the attention 
in the midst of the gravest crisis, Esther never 
forgot that golden butterfly, 

What a’ pretty thing it was! how delicate! 
how beautify fashioned! It really was a 
triumph of thé Jeweller’s art. Surely her head 
must be turhing dizzy ! What was it, her father 
said’ He wasa felon, and people would point 
their fingers at her in scorn, and turn aside, and 
call her a felon’s daughter, She felt inclined to 
laugh, it seemed so absurd, Stuart Gordon, her 
own father—a vulgar thief—and he had given her 
such a pretty present ! 

Presently she heard his voice again. 

“Well, Esther, have you made your decision ?” 

She pressed her hand to her temples, How 
they burned! She wanted to lie down, - Yes, 
that was it; she would go to her room and rest, 

“T am going upstairs,” she murmured weakly, 
“YT will think of what you have said ; just now it 
is impossible ; my head hurts. Give me a few 
hours grace, and oh! I had almost forgotten— 
thank you for your butterfiy, it is very beau- 
tiful.” 

Her father stretched out his arm to help her, 
but she ignored the movement, and passed out 
quietly, still fingering the little brooch, with a 
pathetic unconsciousness. 

Stuart Gordon went back to his easy-chair and 
lit another cigar, 

“Well,” he murmured, as he lazily watched 
the curling wreaths of blue smoke, “that is a 
very disagreeable business fin hed, Of course 
she will accept him ; she must, caere is no alter- 
native, and then Roger Marsh, when I have once 
obtained those cursed bits of paper, and we meet 
each other on equal terms, look to yourself,” 

It was eminently characteristic of the man that 
he never gave another thought to the broken- 
hearted girl, at the expense of whose happiness 
he was about to purchase his own misérable free- 
dom. She would suffer perhaps to a certain 
extent ; but after all it was rather a good thing 
for her. Roger’s admiration was undoubtedly 
genuine, and the marriage would at least save 
her from a union with the beggarly artist, with 
whom she fancied herself ‘in love, Yes! looked 
at all round, it was decidedly a good thing, He 
would be « free man once more, and Esther would 
be one of the richest women in the county. 








He glanced idly at the’ clock; it was about 
time to stroll down to his’ club, which after his 
morning’s work would prove a pleasant relief, 
Esther would probably not come down fo lun. 
cheon, and there was ample time to see her 
before Roger’s arrival, though as he confidently 
told himself, even that was unmeceszary ; she 
would never fail hin, 


ae eee ee 


CHAPTER II. 

Mganwumrz Esther lay huddled up on her bed, 
even now, only. ely conscious of the great 
misery that had stricken her, The blow had been 
so sudden and unexpected, it had seemed to 


yze her, and she Jay for @.time in a sort of 
i.stupor. . Little tile the full significance 
of her father’s ‘to come home, and 


she shivered as if with fever. It was all so sad 
and pitiful—this terrible revelation, and she 
buried her face sobbingly iv the pillow. 

Of course she would save her father, The 
bond of affection betwéen them was far from 
strong, but she did not hesitate in forming her 
@ecision. She would marry this maa—this Roger 
Marsh whom she disliked so much. She would 
not be dishonest; heghould know that she could 
Never love him, but that she was willing to psy 
the price of her father’s 










“Then she thought of Cyril, brave, handeon: 
Oyril, with the frank, open face.and sunny smile, 
her own Cyrilpwho ab that Mmome working 
himself half to death, in % provide a home 
for her, And he would )méver know the truth 

She must be the ‘objget of Biv eontempt ; fin hi 

eyes henceforth she would bea girl who had sold 
herself for gold; beso mrned an honest 
love for the fixtries the world. And 


she dared not undeceive’ for that would he 
to expose her father’s miserable secret. For the 
first time in her life, she realized fully the mesn- 
ing of that old waying, *The sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children,” and her whole 
soul rebelled against its injustice. 
Why should the ha of her 
be blighted because her father h 


oung life 
sinned } 


“There was neither truth mor justice in such s 


measure, and she revolted-in bitterness of spirit 
against the decrees of Fate. 

Presently she took out’ the little locket, and 
opening it, gazed at the miniature within. It 
was the portrait of a handsome young man, with 
a broad, open forehead, deep blue eye@&nd fair 
curling hair, 

She kissed it passionately. 

“Oh, my darling,” she moaned, “I must lose 
you, and you will never know that my heart is 

veaking for your dear sake, You will despise 
me, for you will think I have sold myself for a 
rich man’s gold.” 

The day had opened so brightly ; it was the 
anniversary of her birth, and she knew intuitively 
that Cyril would not forget. 

How eagerly she had waited for the oe 
and what glorious sunshine. lit up the. beautiful 
fate as she picked out Cyril’s gift, 5 

“God bless you, my darling,” he had written, 
and she had pressed the slip of paper fondly to 
her lips. : 

Could it have been that very morning, she 
wondered yaguely, when everything had seemed 
so bright and roseate-hued ---and now! She 
buried her face and gave way to a fresh burst of 
weeping. J 

Twice during the long afternoon her maid 
knocked at the door, but Esther bade her £0 
away, aud it was ye Bagram her father came that 
she rose and bathed her tear-stained face. 

He tapped softly and begged permission to 
enter. 

“Well,” he began, “have you considered my 
proposition? I trust you are able now to view 
it in a more favourable light.” 

Esther drew herself up proudly. eee 

“You are my father,” she angwered bitter/y, 
“and our fortunes are linked together. For ™y 
own e's sake, and to save our name from con- 
tact with such infamy, I am ready to do your 
bidding. You have blighted my life, but to yt 
that is immaterial, I will marry this man, but 


ek oe ee eo ee ee 
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will not lie to him. To the outside world my 
whole life will be one long lie, but I will play no 
part with Roger Marsh, He shall know the 
truth—that I do not love him, that my troth is 
already plighted, but that I am ready to sacrifice 
myself to bury my father’s shame.” 

Stuart Gordon laughed carelessly. 

“ A trifle rough, on both Roger and myself,” 
be exclaimed, “Luckily, we are neither of us 
thin-ekivned, But I must go; he is safe to be 
ounctual and there is scarcely time to dress, You 
must really learn to restrain your eloquence,” 
and with this light shaft he took his departure, 

Esther went through her toilet in a mechanical 
manner. It was impossible for her to look other- 
wise than beautiful, but later on her maid 
declared, in a confidential chat with the house- 
keeper, she had never known her young mistress 
a0 badly dreased, 

Roger Marsh was the only guest, and Esther 
delayed descending till the very last moment, so 
that it was impossible to commence any conver- 
sation. 

Stuart Gordon excelled himself that evening. 


Until now, that his daughter's sacrifice made him | 


once more a free man, he had scarcely realized 
how heavy was the burden Roger had forced him 
to bear. He was in the highest spirits, and 
laughed and chatted incesrantly. 

Unfortunately, his companions were iu no 
humour to appreciate his lively sallies. Roger 
Marsh was awkward and il! at ease, while Esther’s 
thoughts were plainly far away. The depression 
at length extended to Stuart himself, and he felt 
a sense of relief when the meal ended, and Esther 
rose to leave the room. 

“You will give us a little music presently, 
Esther,” he said, meaningly, as Roger hastened 
to open the door, and with a hard smile she 
answered,— 

“You will fiad me in the drawing-room, when 
you have finished your wine.” 

Roger glanced uneasily, but with a shade of 
defiance at his host, when the two were alone. 

‘Well! he exclaimed, roughly, “which is it 
to be? Tam nob a fair judge of feminine tactics, 
or I ies say the girl is not in a very loving 
wood, 

Stuart laughed gaily. His spirits were rising 
again; the yoke was being lified from his 
shoulders, and he could afford to be jocular. 

“My dear Roger,” he answered, merrily, “ you 
are an excellent fellow—in your way, though not 
altogether qualified to shine in polished society. 
What did you expect? Did you fancy Esther 
would throw her arms. around your neck, and 
devour you with kisses? That may be the 
recognised method on the stage, but Esther’s 
educ viion has not run in the direction of melo- 
drama,” 

“Look you, Stuart Gordon,” returned the 
other, savagely, “doubtless you fancy yourself 
very clever, and with a pair of loaded dice 
perhaps you are ; but remember I have the dice 
loaded in this game, so don't go too far. Will 
the girl marry me, that’s the point!” 

Stuart contemplated his me cruel fingers 
meditatively, He would gladly have strangled 
this man, but the law had zome absurd prejudice 
against that kind of thing ; so-he refrained, Still 
4ume would come, probably in the near future, 
When he would be able to gratify his craving for 
revenge; uutil then he must endeavour to 
possess his soul with patience, 

“Ah, Roger,” he said playfully, though his 


Sportiveness had something in ite nature akin to | 


the pleasantry of the tiger, “that is where you 
hold the advantage, you are always so practical. 
A straight line'I believe is the shortest distance 
between two points, That exactly represents 
your line of policy. No pleasant curves, no 
Windings and twistings through the daisy-decked 


Meadows, but @ straight course ruled with mathe- | 


Matical precision, And an excellent policy it is, 
for it means power, only it sometimes makes you 
4. very disagreeable p to deal with: 0, 
rl mind now! I really am coming to the 

nt, I have spoken to Esther, and she bas 
emit return a favourable answer to your 
Roger smiled grimly, 











“ Meaning, I suppose, that she has consented 
to sacrifice herself for you!” 

The owner of Hombege shifted uneasily. 

“If you really wish to discover her precise 
sentiments,” he retorted, ‘ you had. better ask 
her; I will stay here, over another bottle of 
wine.” 


ominously, but he rose nevertheléss and pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room where Esther 
awaited him, Her face was white, but she was 


Tr calm, and the ghost of a scornful smile 
rose to her lips as she made a show of welcoming 


her elderly admirer, - It was decidedly a curious 
wooing, and had it not been forthe tragic element 
that lay underneath, Esther could have luughed, 

As usual, Roger went straight to the point. 

‘Miss Gordon,” he began, brusqueély, “ there 
is no occasion to beat about the bush. You know 
the reason of my presence, for your father has 
informed you. I wish you to be my wife, That 
in itself ie perhaps eufficiently etartling, but 
there is something still stranger behind. Com- 
paratively speaking, I am an old man, old enough, 
at, least, to be your father, and yet I love you. 
You do,not believe me ; but strange as the state- 
ment may appear, it is the literal truth. That 
you do not return my affection I know, but I do 
not despair. Only give me the opportunity and 
my actions shall prove the sincerity of my 
words.” 

Esther listened to this appeal with conflicting 
emotions. She had taught herself to despise 


this man, to look upon him as a cool, designing | 


villain, without+a particle of humanity in his 
composition, Yet there was something so earnest 
and genuine in his speech that she could not 


| force herself to utter the biting sarcasma hover- 


ing on her tongue, 

“Yo is very kind of you,’”’ she said presently, 
**to take such interest in me, and, so far, I must 
needs thank you. But with regard to your offer 


Roger scowled at his host, and muttered | 


lover, why must I do this thing! Why must I 
sacrifice your life and mine to a father’s wicked- 
ness $” 

The iron was indeed entering into her soul, 
What a fearful price to pay for another's crime | 
A broken troth,a hated marriage, the thinly- 
veiled scorn of her friends, and the righteous 
contempt of the ore she held dearest and best | 
No wonder Esther shuddered as she sat alone in 
her room, contemplating this dismal wreck of 
her young life, Presently she undressed and 
crept wearily into bed, hoping to gain a small 
respite from the misery that overwhelmed her, 


eee te 


CHAPTER I, 


Two days had passed since Esther's memor 
able birthday, and Cyril French was standiog 
disconsolately in his studio. The implements of 
his art lay scattered around; two or three half- 
finished pictures rested on their easels, but he 
stood moody and troubled, gazing absently from 
the window. He had received no tidings fron 
Esther, and the suspense was intolerable. What 
could be the meaning of this strange silenced A 
score of times he asked himself what had hap- 
pened. A thousand, theories flashed into hig 
brain, only to ba — assoonasformed. He 
could not work, it was impossibie to fix his 
attention upou anything but Esther's mysterious 
behaviour, He locked at hia watch; another 
post was due ; would thore be anything for him ¢ 
He opened the door and listened intently, 

Presently he heard his landlady ascending the 
stairs, and hastened to meet her, with « smiling 





of marriage, let there be.no mistake between us, | 


I donot love you, and it is useless to hide the 
fact. As I told my father, with regard to this 


face. 

* Anything for me, Mrs, Prosser$’’ he asked 
cheerfully, and a deadly chill settled on his 
heart as she handed him a delicately-tinted 
missive and a large square packet, 

Oyril went back into his room and closed lie 
door, Instinetively he realised that. the shadow 
of some terrible calamity was impending over 
him, THe piaced the packet on @ stand and eat 


toatter, there shall be no falsehood ‘on my part: | down, staring blankly ab the envélope in his 
if I marry you it will be simply to save him. You | hand. 


see L am perfectly frank ; I do not love you, but 


Here was the answer he had waited for se 


I will be your wife in order to preserve my | anxiously, aud he was actually afraid to look at ib. 


father’s good name, 
decide.” 

Leaning over, Roger whispered,-— 

*T would marry you, Miss Gordon, even if I 
knew you hated me.” Then, noticing her expres- 
sion of diagust, he added hastily: “ Furgive my 
rudeness, I am sorry to have caused you pain.” 

“It was very brutal, but in time I shall become 
accustomed to your little pleasantries. Ah, here 
is my father! He has finished his wine, and is 
coming to offer his congratulations. You are 
just iu time,” she added, addressing Stuart ; 
“ the bargain is completed, and there only remains 
for you to ratify it. Ihave promised to become 
Mr. Marsh's wife." 

It was an absurd farce, but Stuart Gordon 
kept his countenance admirably. 

“Then I do a yr you indeed,” he 
cried, “ Roger Marsh is my very good friend, 
and I can confideutly entrust:-you to his care.” 

“nough of that, Gordon,” interposed the 
other, bluntly ; “there is no: one here to be 
deceived ; keep your eloquence for the clube, We 
all understand the case clearly, and your daughter 
has stated it with sufficient directness, I assure 
you.” 

Esther had risen when her father entered, and 
now turned to go. 

“Good night, Mr. Marsh,” she said, “ you will 
excuse me, lam yery tired, and my father can 
continue his discussion without me.’ 

She placed her hand ia his for a second, and, 
with a staicly bow, left the room. 

“Thank heaven |!” she murmured, ‘that part 
of the ordeal is over, Shall I have sufficient 
strength to go through with it, I wonder !” 

Entering her room, she sank helplessly into an 
easy-chair. Already she to ize how 
fearfully heavy was the task imposed upon her, 
She pictured Cyril’s.sorrowful face gazing at her 
with a’ great wonder and despair, and wept: in 
bitter anguish. 


Now it remains for you to 


} 





"Oh, Cyril,” she moaned, “my brave, chivalrous | not part like this, Ob, Esther, my love, how 


“Courage !” be said aloud, “what have I te 
fear!” and cutting open the envelope be drew 
out a little tear-stained note, 

For a moment he could net read what war 
written ; @ mist came over his eyes, the characters 
were indistinct and blurred, while here an’ there 
tears had mingled with the ink... It was » tell 
tale missive, and Cyril’s heart grew heavy as he 
noted the signs of his darling’s misery. 

And yet even his great love could scarcely 
realise the depth of woe and bitterness represented 
by those few words, He could not uaderstand 
that they were the wailing cry of a crushed and 
broken spirit. 

These few pale, common-place sentences, what 
could they tell of the shrinking, pitiful little 
figure, with the white face, and.dark-ringed, lack. 
lustre eyes ? 


“Oyril!” it ran, “may Heaven forgive mo, if 
you cannot. IT am setting you free Cyril, { am 
breaking our plighted troth. Do you remember 
the fairy castles we builb together? They are 
all wrecked, Cyri!—shattered by my hand. Do 
not try to see me, it would be useless pain. 
Nothing can alter my determination, I am 
sending back your‘letters and presents. Only 
one thing I have kept—the little note you sent 
me on my birthday—the day on which I broke 
our engagement, and promised my hand to 
another. Godd-bye, Cyril ; try aud nob despiac 
me utterly,—Esruur.” 


Not much. after all; only a few sentences 
strung somewhat loosely together; but Oyril 
gazed at them like « bird, fascinated by the arts 
of the charmer, 

* Poor little girl |” he murmured softly, ‘ how 
have they contrived to force her into this?” 

Not one word of reproach crossed his lips, 
though he knew in hie heart that Esther's aetion 
had. ruined his life. 

“] must see her,” he said, half aloud, “ we car 
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cruelly they must have tortured you to have made 
you give me up.” 

Never for an instant did he misjudge the girl 
he loved so fondly. He knew well she had not 
done this thing of her own free will, though he little 
dreamed how heavy had been the pressure brought 
to bear upon her. One thing at least was clear, 
he must see her face to face. He would take his 
disinissal from her lips alone. 

Presently he caught sight of the unfinished 
pictures and swiled bitterly. ‘Sometime in the 
feture he might find asolace in hisart ; at present 
the wound was too keen and sbarp, and the 
remembrance of the motive which had urged him 

n only lent av added polgnancy to his distress. 

What golden hopes had illumined his little 
rooms! What rose-tinted visions he had imaged, 
a8 he toiled, day and night for the realisation of 
what after all proved but the aspiration of an 
ewpty dream ! 

And he had just got his foot firmly planted on 
the ladder of success! The very morning of 
Esther's birthday a well-known connoiseur had 
purchased one of his pictures, and presented him 
with e cheque for ahundred guineas, How his 
heart leaped aa he handled it, and thought of all 
it might mean. How much nearer Esther had 
seemed then—and now !—now it was all over 

A light tap at the door interrupted his gloomy 
reverie, and in response to his invitation a man 
about his own age entered. 

The new-comer was tall and well-built, and but 
for one defect would have been pronounced 
handsome, His brow was frank and open; he 
tad bright blue eyes and cilearly-cut features, 
but bis mouth was irresolute and vacillating, 
giving an air of weakness to the face. 

“Good morning, Cyril,” he began joyously, 
“ congratulate me, I have good news; but what 
a selfish gar I am,” he broke off abruptly, 
“you are in trouble, and here am I, as usual, 
pestering you to take an interest in my affairs.” 

Cyril swi 

* Nonsense, George ! Nothing pleases me better 
than to hear.of your doings. But I am a little 
unwell this morning ; too much work perhaps. 
Suppose we take a stroll! the fresh air may do 
me good,and you ehall tell me the wonderful news 
on the way. Have they made you Governor of 
the Bank f” 

‘Nothing quite so good as that,” returned 
the other laughingly, as they descended the 
stairs, “ but I have had an interview with the 
governor. lesent for me this morning to his 
private room, spoke very flatteringly about my 
ability and application to business, and finally 
offered me the post of second in command at 
their Melbourne branch.” 

“ And you accepted it #” 

‘* Accepted it!" the young man's eyes opened 
widely in astonishment ; “why, isn't that the 
very thing you wished me to do! 
not forgotteny your promise, Cyril! You 
remember.” 

“Yea, George, I was thinking of something 
else, but have no fear, I will keep my word, 
Let ua look in at the Club, then we will return 
and burn the paper,” 

Cyril’s club was organised on a broad basis, 
the bulk of its members being artivcs, authors, 

ournalists, and men well-known io the musical 
world, with @ eprinkling of outsiders, whose 
textes led thera to join this rather Bohemian 
company. 

lialf-a-dozen men were lounging about as 
Cyril entered, and one of them--a short, stout 
personage with ruddy cheeks and jovial expres- 
sion, exclaimed,— 

“ Gooc-raorning, French, allow me to congratu- 
late you on having secured Lord Caistor’s 
approbation. He has been here this morning 
talking aboub that bit of Derbyshire scenery he 
purchased from you. Mullayno and Price here 
nearly turned green with envy. But seriously, 
Cyril, you are s deuced lucky fellow ; Caistor 
andeistands what he is about, and what he says 
to-day, balf London will repeat to-morrow,” 

‘French ehould stick to his portraits,” inter- 
poset Mullayne, a grim-visaged but good-hearted 
royei academician, always ready to help a 
struggling junior, “ they would bring money and 
fame, By-the-way,” addressing himself directly 


You have | 


| to Cyril, “ what did you do with that unfinished 
study of a girl’s head I saw at your place?” 

“ [¢ is still unfinished,” Cyril answered, blush- 
ing violently, “though I intend to elaborate it 
when I have time.” 

“Teshould. It struck me as being admirably 
drawn, and when I was introduced to Miss Gor- 
don, I recognised her instantly as the original of 
your sketch.” 

“Are you referring to Stuart Gordon's 
daughter?” asked a tall man, glancing idly up 
from & newspaper, ‘‘ she is going to be married,” 

Cyril's heart gave a great leap, but he made 
no remark ; it was Mullayue whe put the ques- 
tion he wished so much to hear answered. 

“Who is the happy man? Someone with 
plenty of money I suppose |” 

“Yes! Ishould fancy from all accounts, the 
old man’s wealth borders on the fabulous, 
though one is never sure about the genuineness 
of these Stock Exchange men.” 

“Never mind that, Cripps, give us the name, 
we don’t want a sermon.” 

Just so,” grumbled the other, ‘ you are aa 
bad as a parcel of women; filled with idle 
curiosity. Well, get the information for your- 
selves,” and he handed the paper to Mullayne, 
who read aloud,—- 

‘We understand that a marriage has been 
arranged and will shortly take place between 
Roger Marsh, Esquire, the eminent financier, 
and Esther, the only child of -Scuart Gordon, 
Esquire, Hombege.” 

Cyril’s temples throbbed, ss Mullayne read 
the announcement, but he controlled himeelf 
bravely, so that only one man there knew, or 
even guessed the agony he was suffering. 

One or two of the men, indeed, looked curiously 
at his companion, and there was an anxious pause 
which Cyril broke. 

“Come, George,” he said, “we have business 
to attend to,” aud bidding the others adieu, they 
took their departure. 

For some time they-walked on in silence, each 
busy with his own thoughts. 

ae rong + “i - tly,— 

“Forgive me, i a r uming, 
but oan what I a and hovel Goonad » I faucy 
I have divined the cause of your trouble. Is it 
pot so, my friend? Believe me, I do not oak 
out of curiosity; there is a purpose in my 
question {” 

“It is useless, George, quite useless to discuss 
the matter, though as you press me I will 
acknowledge I once had a hope of making Miss 
Gordon my wife,” 

“ And now she is going to marry my father ! 
Did you notice how foolish Cripps looked when 
he recognised me?” 

‘* Yes! and Mullayne could have bitten his 
tongue out, when it was too late, for reading 
the paragraph.” 
| Once more they relapsed into silence, and 
again it was George Marsh, or Mansell, as he had 
called himself since he left his father’s house, 
who spoke, 





much I owe you, and that I would not cause you 
unnecessary pain; but I wish to ask a very plain 
question. Do you believe Miss Gordon is acting 
of her own free will? Is it possible that she can 
be attracted by my father’s wealth—love is out 
of the question—or is it a matter of coercion {” 

Cyril laughed bitterly. 

“ Not much use inquiring into the motive,” he 
said; “we cannot alter the fact of the engage- 
ment,” 

“Excuse me, that is scarcely correct; but we 
are at your rooms.” 

“And I have to fulfil my promise! that at 
least is one pleasant contemplation.” 

The other shook his head. 

“ Wait until you have heard what I have to say. 
You remember the fable of the Lion and the 
Mouse | Well, I have great hopes of emulating 


the performance of the latter animal. It seems 
perfectly clear to me that Miss Gordon is acting 
under compulsion, and in virtue of a compact 
between her father and mine. If this theory be 
correct, and you should be a better judge than 
myself, the game is in your own hands,” 


*€Qyril, do not be offended ; you know how | 








Cyril looked puzzled. 


“T do notcomprehend,” he exclaimed thought. 
fully. “I€Miss Gordon were free to follow her 
own inclinations, she would be my wife; but she 
is not,” 

“Just so, and that is where my advice comes 
in. In love, as in war, all is fair. Combat force 
by force. You hold the trump card, play it.” 

Still Cyril appeared mystified 

“What would you have me do?” he asked at 
length, “for upon my word I cannot fathom your 
meaning.” 

George smiled. 

“It is simple enough when I give you the key. 
Where is the paper you were going to destroy |” 

“ Locked up in my desk,” 

“ Well, instead of destroying it, keep it locked 
up until it is required for use,” 

Por nearly a minute Cyril stood speechless with 
astonishment, then he exclaimed, indignantly,— 

“For shame, George, is that your estimation 
of Cyril French’s honour ?” 

Walking deliberately acroes the room, he un- 
locked his desk, and taking out @ thin, oblong 
packet, proceeded to tear it into strips, Casting 
them into the grate, he struck a match, and as 
the bite of paper caught fire and shrivelled into 
ashes, he continued,— 

“There is my answer to your suggestion.” 

George shook his head dubiously, 

** The action is very characteristic, but it is not 
good policy ; you have thrown away & weapon 
that made you invincible, Don’t think,” 
added hastily, as Cyril would have spoken, “ that 
I fail to appreciate your generous conduct. Every 
day of my life 1 thank heaven for having brought 
us together. You alone paved me from sinki 
into the very lowest depths of degradation an 
disgrace ; you alone interposed between me and 
the deepest infamy. Knowing this, what would 
any honest man think of me, what shouldI think 
of myself, if I sat idly by with folded arma, while 
your life was being wrecked and made no effort 
to save you!" 

7 8 face flushed. 

our sense of titude ex: tes my 
services, George ; can wae led ine’ tenaghation, 
and stumbled, Luckily [had the power to pull 
you up sharply—and used it—that is all.” 

“That is all! You saved me from being 
branded as a convict ; you found me a good situa- 
tion and watched over me with the care and 
solicitude of an elder brother ; now you have 
thrown away your only chance of iness 
— than break your promise to an outcast 
and 4 " 

“ Meaning yourself |” 

“Meaning myself! I was an outcast and 
besger—and something worse.” 

“ Well, we will not revive that old discussion ; 
let us rather look on things as they are, You are 
now in a responsible position ; you have gained 


| the confidence and esteem of your employers ; in 


a few yeare you will represent your firm at the 
Antipodes, and I certainly expect that some day 
you will even take Evorsicigh's place here, For- 
get the past, and set your face steadily towards 
that. Now—you wil! forgive the rudeness I’m 
sure—but I am really going to be very busy.” 

“ Which means, I presume, that our discus- 
sion isat an end, and that you have no desire to 
hear any further arguments on the other side.” 

Oyril laughed. 

“There is something in that, certainly,” he 
confessed, but at the same time I really have 
much to do. Come again shortly, I wish to be 
kept well posted with regard to your Australiaa 
voyage.” ; 

“Never fear,” exclaimed George, “you shall 
learn. all particulars,” and with a hearty hand 
clasp he took his leave, leaving Cyril iu deep 
thought. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Cyrin’s first act, subsequently to his ft of 
thinking, was to write to his valued and trustec 
friend, Mrs, Pemberton Leigh. : 

That lady was intimately acquainted wit) 
Esther, and would be able, if anyone could, topro 
cure an interview for him, He felt he must s¢? 
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her once again, before she passed out of his life 
altogether, 

He did not expect to alter her decision; he 
knew she loved him too well to be frightened by 
the idea of poverty; still it was only right that 
his altered circumstances should be placed before 
her. And the flowing tide for which he had toiled 
so earnestly and waited with such patience had 
really set in. 

ite the soupcon of chaff in Mullayne’s con- 
versation, ib wag in the main true that with Lord 
Caistor’s patronage his success in a pecuniary 
view was assured, Ina short time he would be 
able to execute what commissions he chose, at 
bis own price, py 

Cyril was far from assuming, but he knew his 
own powers, he had measured his strength, and 
felt equal to the. battle; only now alas! the 

~ motive power was no longer present, ambition, he 
thought was dead, unconscious that true am- 
bition divides nob ite sceptre with a woman's 
smile, but reigns triumphant alone. 

His letter to Mrs. Leigh, even with the most 
careful revision failed to satisfy him, but after 
spoiling half-a-dozen sheets of paper, he was fain 
to let it go. 


“My peaR Frrenp,” he wrote, “you have 
doubtless seen the yh announcing Esther's 
engagement to Roger Marsh ; perhaps you have 
even heard from Esther herself. She has written 
to me formally severing our betrothal, though 
assigning no cause. I had better state frankly 
she wishes me not to seek an interview with her ; 
a proposal I cannot and will not accept. With 
your knowledge of the intimate terms on which 
we were, you will, I am confident, share my 
opinion, that some underhand and cruel con- 
apiracy has been at work to force her into a 
hateful marriage. It is on this account I seek 
your good offices, 

“ Assistp me to see her, if only for a few 
moments, In so doing you will render Esther 
herself a service, for I am resolved in some 
manner to have speech with her. When you 
have matured your plans—you observe [ count 
beforehand on your sid—write instantly, for I 
shall be hourly awaiting your reply, 

“ Ever your sincere friend, 
“Orr.” 


Two days dragged slowly by—days of un- 
utterable weariness and longing to the young 
artist. He could not work ; he found no pleasure 
in his booka ; he could only wander aimlessly 
from room to room with ever-increasing reatless- 
ness. 

On the third morning Mrs. Leigh's reply 
arrived, and he opened it with impatience. He 
sould scarcely be said to read—he devoured the 
contents, and at the end breathed a sigh of 
satisfaction, ° 

“T thought she would not desert me!” he 
murmured as he read the letter again in more 
leisurely fashion. 


“Dear Cvam, I fear you are a very naughty 
boy to entangle me in your affairs in such » way. 
At Sret I intended to write a curt reply declining 
to interfere, but my husband advises me, in the 
interests of peace, to countenance your designe. 
Ne says you are so headstrong and impulsive 
there ig no telling what you might do if thwarted 
1 your project, ao I have yielded. Of course I 
shall be made the scapegoat. Esther will hate 
me, and when you find her insensible to your 
appeals, you will charge me with aiding and 
abetting her. However, the mischief ix dene 
Esther will be here to-morrow (Friday), so if 
you call about two o'clock you will see her, 

“ ApeLape Lzran.” 


Cyril smiled at his friend’s playful badinage, 
but ib was rather a melancholy performance, and 
a quickly relapsed into his former cadness. His 
Hen struck the right note when she hinted 
. Esther would prove deaf to his appeals, 
Sothing he could urge would overcome her 
decision, for it was founded on something alto- 
gether outaide his iafluence. 

Still he wae about to see her once more; to 
Prees her hand ; to gaze into the beautiful eyes 





which had so often reflected his looks of love, and 
ae the present he would remain content with 
that, 

He was still busy with his thoughts when 
George Mansell knocked at the door. 

“Good-morning, Cyril,” exclaimed the latter, 
“T just called to see how you were progressing. 
Eversleigh has given me leave of absence for a 
week, to work the excitement off, he says ; and 
really my services are not worth much just now, 
though the governor does not understand the 
reason of my wool-gathering. Come, Cyril, why 
beat sbout the bush} It is necessary to rouse 
yourself ; to make Gordon and my father realise 
that you will not yield your prize as readily as 
they imagine, Even in Mise Gordon's interests 
alone you must make an effort to prevent such a 
th so d ll th bl 

‘I have done all that is ible,” il re- 

ed. “I have comment tor an Pato 
with Esther, and until I have seen her my hands 
are, as it were, tied.” 

“Tf only I could have a talk with her,” re- 
marked George, musingly, “I believe it would go 
far towards putting matters right, When do you 
meet Miss Gordon, Cyril?” 

To-morrow.” 

“Listen tome, I may be right or wrong, that 
remains to be proved ; but I have a notion that 
the lion may yet owe his release from the toils 
tothe mouse, One thing, however, I muat learn, 
whether the engagement is merely the outcome 
of an ordinary bargain between the two men; or 
if Stuart Gordon, like his daughter, is being 
coerced into an arrangement of which he does not 
approve, The idea eurprises you ; but you have 
not been behind the scenes asI have. I have done 
little these last two days but think about this 
matter, and I am almost certain that Stuart 
Gordon no more wishes his daughter to marry 
my father than you, this is what you must ascer- 
tain to-morrow. It may be a difficult task, but 
you must persevere, for that I truly believe is the 
key of the position, To-morrow is Friday ; you 
will not, I presume, stay to dinner? No; well 
come and have a chop with me, and let me know 
how matters have gone.” 

Cyril readily promised. Though possessing 
little faith in his friend’s ability to help him, 
he was struck by his strange carnestness, and 
in spite of himself his spirits rose, and he felt 
lighter at heart than he had done, since the 
receipt of Esther’s letter. 

Precisely at two o'clock the next day, he 
presented himself at Mra, Pemberton Leigh’s 
and was ushered into the drawing room, where 
he found his hostess with Esther. 

Esther was sitting lietlessly in an easy-chair, 
with her hands idly folded. The roses had fled 
from her cheeks, leaving her face white and 
haggard. The beautiful eyes were filled with 
unutterable sadness, and heavy as if with exces- 
sive weeping. At sight of Cyril, a crimson wave 
suffused the fair skin, and she glanced reproach- 
fully at her hostess, 

But the latter was equal to the occasion. 

“Really, Mr. French,” she exclaimed, “ this 
is positively refreshing. A visit from you is—to 
what shal! I compare it !—suvow at Midsummer ? 
"Tis an old conceit, but let it pass, Of course 
your time is fully taken up. The rising artist, 
the coming men of our picture galleries has 
necesearily ecant time at his disposal for paying 
friendly calls, But I am pleased, Cyril, that you 
have made your mark. I always prophesied a 
splendid future for you, and now, they tell me, 
the promise of the dawn is surely broadening 
into o glorious sunrise.” 

Jyril bowed his acknowledgments ; he dared 
nob trust himself to speak, Esther, too, re- 
mained silent ; beyond the brief formal words 
of welcome, neither of them uttered a syllable. 

Chief among Mrs. Pemberton Leigh’s varied 
accomplishments was that of tact, upon which 
she specially prided herself, and it did not fail 
her on this occasion, Wilfully ignoring the 
awkwardness of the situation, she prattled on,— 
“ monologued,” as Cyri] subsequently expressed 
it, until he began to feel more at ease, and even 
sustain a share in the conversation, Presently 
there came a tap at the door, and rising with 





suspicious alacrity Mrs, Leigh tendered her 
guests a hurried apology and went out. 

Cyril waited till the door closed, then crossing 
the room he took the girl’s delicate hands 
between his own. 

“ Esther,” he whispered gently, looking straight 
into the mournful eyes, “are you really sorry to 
meet me? Did you imagine, my beloved, that I 
would let you slip out of my life without one 
word from those beautiful lips, Alas! the 
misery weighs heavily enough as it is. And I 
have not suffered alone | My darling ; you cannos 
look me in the face and say you have ceased to 
love me, It is not too late to draw back even 
now, Esther. My darling, listen, Why should 
we suffer? For me, life, apart from you, will be 
a blank, a weariness ; 1 dread even to think about 
the future. And will you be happy, Esther 
No! your face alone is sufticient answer to my 
question. My beloved, believe me, you have not 
counted the cost. Iam pleading not for myself 
alone but for your own sweet sake, Think what 
it is you are about todo! Think of the years of 
wretchedness aud misery awaiting you united to 
@ man you can never love nor even respect. 
Esther, be advised by me; pause, while there ia 
yet time. Let us banish the memory of the last 
few days, or think of it only as a horrid dream, 
Come, Esther, to my arms and happiness.” 

‘Oh, Cyril,” the girl moaned piteously, while 
her eyes were blinded by scalding tears, “if you 
only knew what misery you are causing me! It 
is cruel, Cyril, and I thought you kind. Do you 
faney I have not seen these things, and shrunk 
from them? They are my coustant companions 
night and day; sleeping and waking, they are 
with me always.” 

“And yet you will not escape from them ! 
You will not place your hand in mine, and say, 
‘Take me away, Cyril, dispel these dark clouds 
with the sunshine of your love, take me home 
with you to be at reat,’” 

The girl burst into a passionate cry. 

“Oh, my love, will you never understand? 
Cannot you perceive I am helpless to do aught, 
save suffer. Have y®u forgotten the existence of 
Duty, Cyril, which must rank even before 
Love?” 

“But we may have a false idea of duty,” he 
urged, ‘for instance, duty does not compel us 
to sacrifice our life’s happiness to one man’s 
selfishness,” 

* Ab, Cyril,” the girl answered wearily, “ you 
do not know the nature of the obstacle that 
must stand between you and we for ever.” 

‘*Then it is as I suspected ; your father is in 
that man’s power, and you are to be sacriilved tc 
make atonement for hin.” 

The girl’s heart almost stopped beating at the 
thought of his discovering her father’s miserable 
secret, What if he should find it out through 
some chance word of hers! The strain was 
becoming too great ; he must go away at once, 
in that lay her only chance of eafety. 

“Cyril!” she cried impioringly, “if you 
really love me do not torture me any longer, I 
cannot endure it. Oh, my love, help me to bear 
the burden which heaven has placed on my 
shoulders, I love you, Cyril, with as true a love 
as ever woman bore to man, but I must not 
marry you. Do not press me further, for though 
I love you dearly I can never be your wife,” and 
she finished with a stifled sob. 

Cyril took her in his arms and pressed his lips 
to the pale cheeks, 

« Forgive me, darling,” he whispered tenderly, 
“T have been selfish and forgetful of your suffer- 
ings ; I can but pgead in excuse the magnitude of 
my love. Now I will go; only, Esther, remember, 
if the time should ever come when you need a 
friend, there is always one, while I live, who 
would lay down his life for you.” 

One last embrace, ove long farewell kiss, and 
he passed out dejectediy into the busy streets. 
At length then it was really over, the lest 
glimmer of hope, so difficult to dislodge from the 
human breast, had died out ; nothing remained 
but to look his ruined life manfully in the face 
and accept his fate with what fortitude he could 
muster. 

It was early yet to goto his friend's house, 
and Cyril felt glad of the respite. He wished to 
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be alone. His head ached, and hie brain seemed 
dizzy. He walked sharply, heedlets whither his 
footsteps led, until he found himself in Hyde 
Park, and sat down on an unoccupied seat. Pre- 
sently his thoughts turned to George Mansell 
and his curious speculations. Thue far, at least, 
his theory had proved correct. Stuart Gordon 
was undoubtedly being coerced, and this, accor- 
ding to George, was to work round in. some 
mysterious way for his and Esther's good, It all 
seemed very puzzling, and the more he tried to 
solve the enigma the more mysterious it became, 
He looked at his watch; it was nearly five 
o’clook ; by the time he reached Georye’s rooms 
it would be six, He rose leisurely from his seat 
and started. 

Az he approached his destination, it was odd 
how impatient he became, and what tremendous 


importance he suddenly attached to his visit. All | 


at once it appeared an imperative necessity that 
George should know exactly what had passed, 
and he kept repeating Esther's words as though 
fearful of forgetting them. 

George was awaiting him auxiously, but Be 


refused to listen to anything before dinner, ; > 


“You are not in a fit condition tg at 
present,” he said, “ Let us first @ good 
dinner, it is (uite ready, and w ou are 


refreshed, you shall tell me all you. gyish.” 

Oyril did indeed fee! ili and ; he had 
tasted nothing either for several Hours, and the 
long fast, coupled with his miserable excitement, 
had quite unnerved him. Even now he had no 
Gesire for food, but, urged byhis friend’s impor- 
tunity, he consented to partake of some, and by 
the time the last course was cleared away he even 
began to fee} an interest in the conversation. 

“Now,” George began, drawing his chair 
towards the fire, for* the evening had turned 
chilly, “light your pipe and let me have your 
report. It isa gloomy one; one can discover s0 
much from: your face, but that does not surprise 
me, I expected no other. You have seen Miss 
Gordon and found her decision irrevocable ?" 

Cyril nodded gloomily. 

“ You are a true prophet, George, that is pre- 
tisely what has happened,’ 

" And her feelings towards you are unchanged ! 
If she were unfettered, she would still be willing 
to marry you !” 

“Ah, George, had you but seen her pitiful 
white face this afternoon, there would have been 
little need, for that question.” 

*So far, good ; this fits in exactly with my 
surmises. Now for the most important point, 
what is the motif of this engagement to my 
father? She did not tell you, | know, but you 
must have gathered a tolerably correet impression, 
if you tock advantage of your opportunity. Is 
it money f—on Stuart’s part, I mean?” 

*Nol 
money. I think, vay { am sure, it is fear,” 

George elapped his hands exultingly. 

“T thought so ; cheer up Gyril, the game is 
never loat until it is won. I don’t wish -to raise 
your hopes unduly, but I begin to see a glimmer 
of light,” and he puffed at his pipe vigorously. 

In vain Cyril begged for an explanation. 

“Wait,” he answered, oracularly, “leave the 
matter in my hands, I must have time to think 
it out,” and with this reply Cyril was forced to 
remain content, 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 


For some time after Cyril had taken his de- 
parture, the beautiful girl whem he loved ao 
well, and yet whom even his great love was 
powerless to aid, sat still and motionless. 

So absorbed indeed was she in the bitterness 
of her grief that she scarcely realized she was 
aione., 

Her face was pitifully pale and wan ; her eyes 
red from continual weeping, and even now the 
tears trickled slowly down her cheeks in the 
furrows which her great sorrow had created, 

One thought alone possessed her mind to the 
exclusion of all else. Finally and for ever, she 


had severed herself from the one man for whom 
ber heart hungered. 
She had met him face to face, and with her 





| kindness to bring us together, 
returned Cyril, musingly, “it is not | 





own lips she had bade him leave her. Hence- 
forth her fate was irrevocable. He, her chival- 
rous, true-hearted lover, was lost to her, he had 
passed out of her life. 

Her life! Was this indeed life? this blank, 
dreary waste! She shivered violently, and an 
exclamation of pain half burst from her lips, but 
she forced it back. 


“T must be brave,” she murmured, and there 
was a pitiful pathos in her voice, “I will be 
brave ; it cannot be for long.” 

With the inexperionce of youth she wondered 
why she did not die then ; she had yet to learn 
how much suffering the human heart can bear 
without breaking. 

But in the midst of her misery she bad one little 
gleam of consolation. The ordeal which she had 
dreaded, and which she had done her best to 
prevent, was over. Even at the moment of 
writing the letter, breaking off the engagement, 
she felt sure that Cyril would make a deter- 
tained effort to see her, and the knowledge had 
worried her, 

She was afraid Jest at the critical moment her 
courage should break down. In her imagiuation 
she saw his frank, honest eyes filled with his 
heart’s love; she heard the tender, pleading 
tones of his voice, and she knew not whether she 
could trust her artificial strength, should imagina- 
tion give place to reality. 

Now, however, ao far as Cyril was concerned, 
the worst was over. She had been put to the 
test and her loyalty to her father had borne the 
strain. The fierce struggle had ended in victory : 
duty had conquered love. 

Presently Mre, Pemberton Leigh, whom the 
servants had apprised of Cyril’s departure, stole 
softiy into the room, 

There was little need to question what had 
been the result of the carefully-planned inter- 
view; the answer, alas, was but too plainly 
apparent in the young girl’s dejected attitude. 

“Ugh!” said the elder lady to herself, as she 
noted despairingly the signs of her friend’s dis- 
tress, “what a brute Stuart must be, It is 
almost enough to make one wonder why such 
meu are permitted to darken the earth with their 


| preseace, He is killing the girl. What on earth 
| ean be his motive # 


” 


Money, I suppose,” with an 
expression of intense scorn, 

Aloud she said,— 

“ Heather, dear, rouse yourself, you frighten me 
sitting there so white and still, for all the world 
like a disembodied spirit, Have you sent him 
away?” 

The sobbing girl threw herself into her friend’s 
outstretched arms, 

“ Oh, Adelaide,” she moaned, “it was a cruel 
T recognise the 
motives of sympathy which prompted your 
action ; but it would have been better had we 
not met again until—until.” 

“Until you were in your coffin, Esther, I 
have no patience with you. Here you sre, 
breaking your own heart, and ruining Cyril’s life 
for some fanciful ideal which you are sintaed to 
enshrine under the name of duty, It is not 
becoming I suppose, to a staid matron, to preach 
the saeredness of rebellion to any man’s daughter, 
but I cannot stand quietly by, and see you sacri- 
fice yourself to some empty fetish, without 
making an effort to save you. Of course you 
owe a certain amount of filial obedience to your 
father ; but this is monstrous. Have you no 
rights of your own? Are you to lose your 
happiness and life at one stroke, for this marriage 
with Roger Marsh will most assuredly kill you, 
to gvatify the selfishness of one man, even 
though he be your father? I teil you, Esther, 
as I will tell him, that it is a monstrous cruelty.” 

The poor girl laid her delicate fingers on her 
friend’s arm. 

“Spare me, Adelaide,” she whispered faintly. 
“You do not know, and therefore you cannot 
judge. Believe me when I say from my heart 
that this thing must be. It may kill me; it 
probably will, but my mind is made up; in a 
thort time I shall be the wife of Roger Marsh. 
But it is very hard nevertheless, and now that I 
have sent Cyril away you must be doubly my 
friend ; I have no one elee to whom to look for 





comfort. Adelaide, dear, promise that you will 
not fail me.” 

She looked such a fragile, helpless ‘thing, 
standing there with her mournful eyes turned 
pleadingly toward her eompanion, that straight. 
way all Mrs, Pemberton Leigh's anger melted 
into pity, and che nestled the girl's burning brow 
on ber bosom, 4 


“My poor child,” she whispered, ne 
- hago me; I did not mean to hurt you. ” 
harsh speech was not intended for you. But, 
seriously, cannot something be done ?'* Let me be 
your ambassador, and see your father for you, 
You need not fear that I shail lose my teniper ; I 
will be very mild, indeed I will, only someoneought 
to tel] him the truth. He does not recognize the 
enormity of the burden he has laid upon your 
shoulders ; men are proverbially short-sighted in 
such matters as these, When he realizes that® 
the thought of this hateful marriage’ is slowly 
killing you, be will relent.” 

As » matter of fact, Mre, Pemberton ‘Leigh 
knew Esther's father far teg thoroughly to have 
the remotest conception that the sight of his 
daughter’s sufferings would influence him in the 
slightest degree. 

The weapon with which she intended to disarm 
his opposition was of an entirely different charac- 
ter. Being somewhat intimately acquainted with 
Stuart’s career, she jumped hastily to the con- 
clusion that he was in want of money, and that 
he was selling Esther in order to free himself 
from his debts. 

Now she herself »possessed a large private for- 
tune, which was entirely at her own disposal, and 
so strongly had she been impressed by the 
spectacle of the girl’s hopeless misery, that she 
was willing and eager to make a considerable 
sacrifice herself, if only by so doing she could 
prevail upon Stuart to abandon his ; 

Esther's reception of her offer, however, showed 
her plainly that it could not be put. into execu- 


tion. 

“ My dear Adelaide,” the girl whispered wearily, 
“T implore you to abandon your projects. Pelieve 
me, it can do no good, and will only intensify my 
distress, I have pledged my word, and even if 
my father withdrew his command I* Gould not 


break the promise which I have given. But we 
will not discuss the matter further. I thank you, 
kindest of friends, for your ready pathy, but 


the fiat has gone forth, and no amount of talkiog 
will alter it. Besides, my visit has already been 
too far prolonged, and I must hurry home.” 

“ Will you not stay with me until the morning * 
You are not in a fit state to go home, Surely 
your father can manage without you for on¢ 
evening !” 

Esther smiled bitterly, and her listener did not 
fail to remark the accents of scorn in her voice as 
she replied, — 

““ You do not comprehend the situation ; it ia 
not for my father, but for my affianced husband. 
that I am hastening. Mr. Marsh dines with us this 
evening. You would not counsel me to deprive 
him of the pleasure of my society ?” 

“ Well, if you must go I will order the carriage ; 
you cannot return on foot,” and, despite Esther's 
feeble protesta; her tender-hearted hostess rang 
the bell and directed that the carriage should be 
brought round. ; 

* Good-bye, dear,” she said, as Esther kisved 
her and leaned her fair head back against 
the soft, luxurious cushion; “and remember 
that, should you alter your mind, eyen at the 
eleventh hour, you may trust in me.” 

During the re be ap Esther ree oa 
self to the grief w — er, but wher 
the seebtans’ doa up at Hombege she brushec 
the tears hastily froma her eyes, and entered the 
housé with a firm step. 

In the preseace of Cyril and her friend she"had 
not attempted to conceal her pain, but now that 
she was about to encounter her father and Roger 
Marsh she resolved that no traces of her agitation 
should escape her, 

Fortunately, she —_ yu? ie igor 
having been observed, and when, an r later, 
in rempeliae to the second bell, i. to 
the drawing-room, no one would eens 
in the cold, ward girl the weeping, dis 
late maiden of the afternoon, tig 
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Her cheeks were still pale, and they had lost 
something of their graceful roundness, but the 
ight in her eyes was steady, and her tones did 
not falter as she bade the gentlemen “ Good- 
evening.” 

Just in time, Esther,” remarked hey father 
carelessly, “ Your maid informed me that you 
had gone ont.” 

“Yes,” coldly, “I have been spending the 
afternoon with an old friend.” 

* Ah, I see, making the moat of your remaining 
days of single blessedness,” 

Roger gazed at her curiously as his companion 
uttered the remark, but she did not flinch ; her 
eyes looked steadily into his. esis 

‘Do not talk so absurdly, Stuart,” he said, 
petulantiy. “As my wife, 1 trusb Miss Gordon 
will always have sufficient leisure to call upon 
what friends she pleases,” 

‘* am-sauch indebted to you, sir, for the per- 
mission,” she said, with cutting irony, while 
Stuart whistled softiy, and uttered semething 
which sounded like “ Ze bon mari.” 

Could the element of ly have been sub- 
tracted, the situation would have been ludicrous 
in the highest degree, for truly the dinner-party 
at Hombege that night consisted of a most incon- 
grous trio, 

Eveu Stuart, in spite of his easy nonchalance, 
experienced a, sensation of relief when Esther rose 
from the table, and he exerted all his brilliant 
powere of conversation to induce Roger to linger 
over hik wine, 

But the latter, aa he had himself confessed, was 
deeply in love with the beautiful girl who treated 
him so ecornfully, and dreaded lest she should 
take advantage of their absence and slip away to 
her room. 

He despised himeelf for his weakness; he knew 
that she bore toward him no sentiment but that 
f contempt, and yet he found his only happiness 
in her presence, 

-To watch the movements of her graceful 
figure, to gaze into her eyes, to listen to the clear 
full voice, perchance to touch with the tips of his 
fingers her dainty hand; for these delights he 
was content to bear without sa murmur the morti- 
fications she inflicted upon him every moment. 

He interrupted Stuart in the middle of a 
sparkling anecdote, 

‘Let us go into the other room,” he said, 
grufily ; and the ether, with a bantering smile, 
rose to comply with his request, 

A shrewd judge of men and things, Esther's 
iather perceived the deep influence which his 
daughter possessed over this man, and it pleased 
him to implant his own vicious stings into the 
one person whom he hated with all the strength 
of his being. 

" At all events the world will not be able to 
tay my daughter has not a most devoted suitor,” 
berurnmoured softly,as they crossed the room, and 
the other flushed angrily, 

Esther was seated at the piano when they 
entered the apartment, and in response to Roger’s 
humble request she consented to sin; 

Vace in the privacy of her room she knew this 
unnatural calm would be swept away by a tor- 
rent of passionate grief, but until with a plea of 
fatigue, she bade them good night, so admirably 
did she act, that even her astute father was for 
once deceived, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lone after Cyril had gone George Mansell sat 
by his fre pak and thinking deeply. 

According to his own confession he owed every- 
thing in the world to Cyril French, and now 


appeared an opportunity of repaying in part at 
me the kindness that bad eat lavi upon 


The difficulty was in what manner 
He knew his father’s character too 


Hard and stern 
hewing his way through life, with never a thought 
of pity for the unfortunate wretches whom he 
trampled ruthlessly under foot, making, as Stuart 
Hordoo well said, a straight line to the goal of 
48 atabition, f 


An appeal tosuch a man! A smile half comical, 
half-despairing passed across George's face at the 
thought. And yet, what other course was open ! 
Threats were useless, Roger’s pet axiom was, 
“A barking dog never bites,” 9 «7 he bad proved 
its truth through many a long year. 

Presently a fresh idea occurred +3 hho, and he 
seb himself to mould it into shape. Though 
never fully in his father’s confideace he had 
learned mauy little secrets ‘eslously guarded frem 
the outside world, ani one of these, now, more 
thar half-forgotten, was connected somehow with 
the naune of Stuart Gordon, 

He remembored, at firat in a vague way, that 
Stuart Gordon was in his father’s power, then, 
little by little, as he worked patiently backward, 
a clearer light) dawned upon the past, and he 
began to understand more fully. 

One particular night befure he fell into disgrace 
he had gone home earlier than usual, and had 
met Stuart leaving the housé. A light was still 
burning in hia father’s room, and he went up- 
stairs, It came back to him now what a zelf- 
satisfie’ smile the old man wore, as he exclaimed 
genially,— 

“Ah George, you are just in time to learn a 
very useful lesson. Did you recognise that 

tleman in the hall?” and how, witi.ouv wait- 
ing for an answer he continued, “That was the 
handsome and accomplished Stuart Gordon, the 
idol of the Clubs, one of the bright particular 
stars of society ; yet that man has been stand- 
ing here like a whipped schoolboy, pleading 
to me, Roger Marsh. Now he has gone away 
happy, because I have spared him—spared him 
forsooth, for my own ends. Heis mine, George, 
in his beautiful home, in his club, at the gaming- 
table, he is mine. And that is power. See to it, 
lad, that no one ever gets the whip hand over 
you.” 

It all came back now ; the exact words, the 
very intonation of his father’s voice ; strange that 
he should not have remembered it before! His 
heart beat high with excitement ; he hat found 
the clue; if only he could devise some plan 
Esther should even yot marry Cyril. Fora little 
longer he sat, gazing meditatively at the curling 
wreaths of grey smoke, which ascended slowly 
from his pipe, and then he did a curious thing. 
Going to his desk he took a sheet of blan 
paper, and proceeded to sketch rapidly the rough 
plan of a house. 

“ Yes,” he said aloud, holding up the drawing, 
that ie fairly accurate. This is the room, and 
the safe stands here. It’s risky, of course; but 
it is for Cyril’s sake, and I'll do it. Kitty will 
help me, I must contrive to send her a message,” 
He scribbled a few words on a piece of paper, 
placed it in an envelope, and addressed it to Miss 
Kitty Grey; 16, Mount-street. “There!” he 
exelaimed, ‘‘ that’s a start at all evente ; now I 
will turn in, there’s nothing like sleep to clear 
the brain, and I must be stirring early.” 

The néighbouring clocks were striking six the 
next morning as George Mansell began to dress, 
The servants at 16, Mount-street were not given 
to sleeping late, aud he calculated that seven 


part of his scheme. At the corner of Mount- 
street he caught sight of a boy, and called him 
over. 


4 “Do you wish to earn shilling, my lad? If 


a6, take this note to number sixteen and give it 
to Miss Grey, servants’ entrance. You will easily 
recognize her; she is tall and dark, with black 
hair and eyes. Mind, you are not to part with 
it to anyone elsa.” 

The boy grinued and touched his cap. 

“Never fear, sir, you can trust Joe Wilson; 
I'll wive it to the lady right enough,” 

He took the letter and went eauntering up the 
atreet, while George waited anxiously, 

Presently his messenger returned, whistling. 

“T’ve done it, sir ; gave it to the young woman 
while nobody else was nigh, and she says, ‘ Tell 
the gentleman, half-past ten, sharp.’” 

George banded the boy the promised coim and 
disappeared down a side street. 

Ten minutes to eight,” he said, glancing at 
his watch. ‘‘ Scarcely worth while to go home ; 





I'll breakfast out for once; it will be a novel 
experience,” 


o’clock would be a good time to execute the first | 


) “ what is the matter } 








| 





A few minutes before half-past ten he took up 
& position just inaide the south entrance to Hyde 
Park, and was almost immediately joined by a 
tall, good-looking girl, neatly dressed in black. 

“Oh, Master George,” she said, breathlessly, 
I have been thinking all 
sorts of dreadful things aince the boy brought 
your note,” 

George laughed, 

“You area good gir!, Kitty, and have always 
been my friend ; that is why I have sent for you 
now. There is nothing amiss, but I want your 
assistance,” and he whispered in her ear. 

The girl drew back with o frightened ex- 
pression. 

“Ob, Master George!” she cried, 
stopped her. 

“Hush! You need net be alarmed, I mean 
nothing wrong. Upon my honour, Kitty, I con- 
template only the doing of a good action.” 

. Bat if you should be caught?” and the girl 
shuddered. 

Of course there is a risk, Kitty, but it must 
be faced. The question is, can I count upon 
your help? Without you the danger will be 
much greater, but I have put my hand to 
the plough and cannot draw back. Consider 
for a moment ; there can be no danger for you 
and, with or without your help, I am deter- 
mined to go through with it. Now, which ia it 
tobe? Am J to try alone, and probably fail, or 
wil) you lend your assistance, and render the task 
comparatively easy? It isin your hands ; I will 
not prese you further, only you must decide af 
once,” 

The girl hesitated and remained silent ; then, 
with a frightened sob, she exclaimed, — 

“Twill do it, Master George, for your eake, 
but I am eo afraid you will get into trouble.” 

“ Never fear,” he eaid, encouragingly. “ With 
you for an ally, the battle is half won, Now 
you must run back, and appear as unconcerned as 
possible ; it will not do to excite suepicion, Re- 
member, eleven o'clock.” 

Kitty nodded her head in assent and hurried 
away, while George, with a sigh of relief, turned 
slowly in the other direction. 

“Move the first,” he enid, “and a good one, 
I trust the second will turn out equally weil.” 

Sauntering carelessly along, his mind intent 
upon the scheme which he had in band, he 
encountered Cyril, who explained that he was on 
his way to Mra. Pemberton Leigh’s. 

"*T shail probably call on you this evening,” he 
continued, “ unless my visits bore yeu.” 

George laughed lightly. 

“ They wil! never do that, though this evening 
I fear Imust put you off, I have a very import. 
ant engagement, which must he kept.” 

Cyril noticed that he spoke with a curious 
hesitancy, but he accepted the explanation, and 
with a cordial “ Good-morning” they separated 
George to resume his interrupted reverie and 
Cyril to hasten to bis friend’s residence. 

Mrs. Leigh received him graciously, though, as 
she eaid, he did not deserve any marke of favour, 
after quitting her house in such an naceremonious 
fashion, 

“Upon my word,” faltered Cyril, “I am really 
grieved at my rudeness, and my apology only 
makes matters worse, for I had simply forgotten 
you. That poor girl’s wisery drove every other 
thought from my head,” 

“Do not apologize, Cyril ; I understand, anc 
really the whole thing is shocking ; between them 


but he 


they will harass the wretched child into her 


grave,” 

“But why does she permit it? I begged her 
yesterday to come with me, and she refused, while 
admitting that her love has not changed.” 

“Changed!” echoed his hostess disdainfully, 
“why the girl’s heart is breaking. Where are 
your eyes, Cyril! Cannot you see that a few 
months of such misery aa she is suffering will kill 
her }” 

“ But what can Ido?” Cyril pleaded. 
helpless, I cannot carry her off by force.” 

Mrz. Leigh made no reply, and he con- 
tinued,—~ 

“ She has some absurd notion of duty to which 
she is sacrificing herself, though what duty she 
owes her father I cannot conceive,” 


*Tam 
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“Stuart Gordon is nod & human being,” she 
said ; “ he ia a heartless, selfish brute, devoid of 
pity or affection. I have no patience with 
Hsther,” and ehe stamped her preity foot in 
voxation. ‘ Duty to such a man forsooth ! One 
hears a great deal about children obeying their 
parents ; the world apparently forgets that parents 
have duties towards their children, Aud she will 
carry it through to the end.” 

“ Uniess Mr. Marsh should draw back.” 

Mra. Leigh lecghed outright. ~ 

“ If you are nursing any hope in that direction 
abandon it. Esther's father isan angel of mercy 
compared with Roger Marsh, No, my poor boy, 
unless Providence works a special miracle on your 
behaif, I can hold eur no hope,” 

Cyril was ailent. 

A few hours since his spirits, under George 
Mansell's influence, had risen considerably, now 
he felt miserable and depressed, 

Rising to go, he said,— 

“You have not told me if the date for the 
ceremony is fixed ?"” 

“ Nothing, I believe, has been definitely settled, 
but the preparations are being rapidly pushed on; 
and, in all human probability, Esther will be Mrs, 
Marsh within another month.” 

“ Withio another month |!” The words danced 
before his eyes and ran riot in his brain, as he 
sorrowfully wended his way homeward to brood, 
in solitude, over his misery, 

As the long day dragged wearily to a close, he 
remembered George Mansell’s important engage- 
ment, and wondered curiously what its uature 
might be. Perhaps it had some connection with 
Esther ; he felt almost inclined to pay his friend 
& visit after all, 

Had he put his idea into execution he would 
have found the rooms empty, for when George 
Mansell stole cautiously upstairs, with flushed 
face but with a gleam of triumph in his eyes, the 
first grey streak of dawn was struggling to show 
itself in the enstern sky 


ny 


CHAPTER VII. 


Roger Marsh was seated in his own room in 
Mouut-street ; the blinds were down, the curtains 
drawn, and a bright fire burned merrily in the 
grate, for Roger was no anchorite; he loved the 
comforts of life, and always enjoyed himself in 
the interva’s anatched from business. He was 
ymoking a choice cigar, not lazily, but in short, 
quick puffs, characteristic of the man, and at his 
elbow stood a decanter of generous old port. He 
was io excellent humour, for he was thinking of 
isther-—counting the days to their marriage— 
when a servant brought him a card inscribed 
with the name “ Mr. G. Mansell.” 

** Mansell!” he said, doubtfully, “that waa 
my wife’a vame, I thought her brother's name 
was John ; but perhaps it's a cousin, Show the 
gentleman up.” 

Presently the servant reappeared, announced, — 

“Mr. George Mansell,” and withdrew. 

Roger rose to receive his visitor, but at sight 
of him his brow clouded, and his face grew dark 
with passion. 

“What!” he shouted, ‘you here! I thought 
Ltold you not to darkea these doors again with 
your presence, and,” glancing at the card, “ under 
faise colours, too.” 

The younger man laughed carelessly, 

Do not let your anger run away with your 
judgment,” he exclaimed, “ Even you will admit 
i must have a mame of some sort, and as you 
forbade my using yours, I took the liberty of 
appropriating my mother’s,” 

Roger ecowled, 

“ Well, since you are here, what do you want ! 
OF course you require something ; only I warn 
you beforehand, you will not get it.” 

The younger man still smiled cheerfully. 

“The gift of prophecy is a very uncertain one ; 
but I must say your behaviour is sadly lacking 
in courtesy. Had you been my guest, I should 
at least have proffered you a seat; and, as if to 
emphasize his remark, George placed a chair 
near the fire and sat down. 

The frown on his father’s face deepened, 














“Enough of that,” he cried, cavagely ; “ say 
what you have to aay and begone.” 

George opened the door and looked out, then, 
softly turning the key in the lock, resumed his 
seal, 

“One cannot be too cautious,” he said, “and I 
really have something of importance to commu- 
nicate, When Iadd that the story affects Miss 
Gordon, it will probably arouse your interest.” 

Roger raised his head, expectantly. 

“What can you have in common with Miss 
Gordon ?” he asked, sneeringly. 

“Nothing, nothing at all, but I happened to 
know something of the lady’s history, which I 
thought you might like to learn,” 

This time it was Roger who smiled. 

“Ab, just so. A little secret, I presume, which 
is worth a definite sum.” 

“On the contrary, it can scarcely be termed a 
secret, and such as it is I am going to impart it 
for nothing. Do you know society is saying that 
Miss Gordon is marrying a man old enough to be 
her father, a man whom ehe detests, in order to 
share his wealth. Oh, you foresaw that, and can 
afford to laugh at it.” 

Roger uodded his head emphatically. 

* Oh, yes, some beggarly artist. I shall engage 
him to paint our portraits when we return from 


| the honeymoon.” 


“ Allow nie to correct you. Cyril French, far 
from being a beggarly artist, is the most pro- 
mising man of the day. However, it is of him I 


| wish to speak. Do you remember the day you 


turned me, penniless from your door, careless 
whether I sank or swam? We will not rake up 
the old quarrel now, Partly, perhaps, through 


your neglect, partly, no doubt, owing to my own | 


evil propensities, [ was rapidly going to the dogs, 
and my dismissal from this houee did not tend to 
retard my progress. I became a drunkard, a 
gambler, and a thief. Ab, you may well start, 
but I am telling the simple truth. The time 
came when, in sheer desperation, I put another 
man’s name to a piece of paper. That name was 
Cyril French--Esther Gordon's lover.” 

Roger's face turned pale, and in spite of himself 
his hands trembled. 

“Ahi” the younger man laughed mockivgly, 
“ the story grows in interest, does it not? Wait 
a little, there is something even more suprising 
to follow. The paper somehow got into bis 
hands, and he taxed me with the crime. I will 
not relate what be said, you would not under- 
stand it, but he spoke to me like an elder brother. 
He pointed out my folly and wickedness, he 
pressed you into the argument, and talked about 
bringing down your grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave, Finally, he promised that when 1 had 
fulfilled certain conditions, he would destroy the 
paper, and no one should know how I had once 
qualified niyself for residence in a felon’s cell.’’ 

The colour returned to Roger's cheeks, and he 
breathed freely sain. 

* And you fulfilled these conditions ”’ he cried, 


| eagerly, 


“Yes, on the day when your engagement to 
Miss Gordon was announced, wher nothing but 
hopeless misery stared him in the face, I went to 
ask that he would redeem his promise. A truly 
unique situation, was it not? When I learned 


| the truth, I laughed to think how completely you 


were in his power. Not that I expected you tc 
stir a finger on my behalf, but for the sake of your 
own good name I ane that at any cost you would 
prevent euch a shameful disclosure, I told Cyril 
my plan. I begged and prayed him to putit into 
execution, and for answer he burned the fatal 
paper before my eyes. What think you of con- 
duct such as that?” 

During the latter part of his son’s speech Roger 
could not conceal his anxiety, but at the incident 
of the destroyed paper he laughed aloud. 

“ Did you think it worth while coming to me 
with a lame story like that,” he cried, “ or have 


| you anythiog further to say ?” 


A shadow of pain overepread George's face as 
he made answer,— 

“T will tell you what came into my mind. I 
said, ‘ When the knowledge of such chivalrous 
conduct reaches my father, when he realizes the 
nobility of soul which inspired such an act, even 
he will feel, if only for a brief space, some tiuy 


spark of humanity.’ 
a heart of flint.” 

“Well,” Roger remarked sarcastically, “ now 
that your senses have returned, perhaps we may 
consider the interview at an end. [ trust so, for 
your eloquence fatigues me.” 

“Then I have appeaied in vain!" 

“ What did you expect? Surely you did not 
imagine the recital of that story would prompt 
me to forego my claim and hand Esther over to 
your simple-minded friend! The man isn't 
worth the sacrifice, He bad a weapon, though 
not a very strong one, and threw it away delibe- 
rately.” 

The speech was co characteristic that George 
smiled. Presently he said,— 

If an appea! to your generosity is of no avail, 
we muet have recourse to threats, How would 
it anawer if we spead abroad the real reason of 
Miss Gordon’s engagement ?” 

“ That has been done already ; everyone knows 
that Miss Gordon is marrying me for the sake of 
my money. Surely a marriage of that kind calls 
for no special remark!” 

‘* Just so; that at present is the generally- 
received opinion. But you did nob quite gather 
my meaning. I referred, not to the ostensible, 
but the actual reason, which, as you are aware, 
is a totally different matter.” 

“ Some to the point, man,” Roger cried angrily, 
“ vou are talking in riddles, If your hand is ful! 
of trumps you need not be afraid of showing it.” 
| George hesitated. Thab the game was his he 
| knew, but he wighed to win, if possible, withou’ 
| playing his beat/card. 

“ Suppose,” he said cautiously, “a rumour got 
into circulation that Esther Gordon had agreed 
to marry you in order to save her father from 
being thrown into prison ?” 

“It would be treated as the invention of an 
idiot. Who would associate Stuart Gordon 
with a crime?” 

“Still it would be annoying, more especially 
if its exact nature—say forgery for inatance-- and 
the time, were definitely stated. Many people 
would probably believe the tale rested upon some 
foundation, and altogether it would not be a very 
pleasant experience, either for you or Gordon.” — 

Roger's face grew black with ill-suppressed 
wrath, 

“Fool 1" he cried, ‘don't you know me better 
than that. How you acquired yourinformation isim- 
material, but the day it becomes public property 
I will marry Esther Gordon and hand her father 
over to the officers of the law.” ; 

The time had srrived for George to speed his 
last shaft. Tie crossed the room and stood at 
his father’s side, 

“ Listen!” he said calmly, ‘‘ you are living ic 
a fool’s paradise, The weapon in whose strength 
lies your fancied security bas already left your 
hands; the man you fondly imagine in your 
power can go his way and laugh at your threats 
in derision.” 

Roger's frame shook with passion and anxiety. 

“Surely you have not dared,” he began, but 
George interrupted him. 

“It matters little who has dared ; the fact 
remains that your boasted power is purely 
imaginary. If you do not believe my word per- 
haps you will search your safe. You do not think 
such @ proceeding necessary. That ia well. Ido 
not make a flourish with empty words. Now try 
aud understand. There are two courses oped, 
each of which will have the same result, In either 
case you must resign all hope of marrying Esther 
Gordon. You have played your game and lost, 
but we do not wish to be hard upon you. Keep 
your loss secret if you choose, we will not reveal 
it unless you force us, Only remember one thing : 
if in twenty-four hours you have not resigued al 
pretensions to Miss Gordon's hand, I will seek a0 
interview with her father, and teach him who his 
master really is.” 

For several minutes Roger sat silent, but 
presently looking up he asked,—- 

“ Have you destroyed the proofs that you stole 
from my house $” 

“Rather harsh language,” George {laughed 
gaily, “but ignoring the latter part of your re 
mark, I can assure you that tae papers are 10 
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much safer custody now, than when in your 
possession,” 

' He expected an angry outburst, but none 
came ; the baffled man stared moodily into the 
fire, and made no sign. Presently George took 
his hat and prepared to depart. 

“think now we understand each other,” he 
said, “ and.if you are wise you will follow the 
course I have mapped out,” 

Still Roger remained silent, and with a word 
of farewell the young man left the room. 

The fire burned low in the grate, a glass of wine 
yemained untasted at his side, and his cigar had 
long since become cold, but Roger Marsh regarded 
nore of these things. 

The interview with George had left him with a 
bitter sense of defeat, He had been beaten with 
his own weapons, he, who had never before failed 
in any one purpose upon which he had set his 
mind had been vanquished by his own son. 

He was far too shrewd to attempt any self- 
deception ; he recognized fully that, in vulgar 
parlance, the game waz up. 

George had hiuted at two courses heing open, 
and he gnashed his teeth with rage, for he knew 
tha! he dared not let the real truth be known, 

Feeling secure in his power over Stuart 
Gordon, he had latterly become careless in 
his presence, and Gordon knew sufficient of his 
secrets to make him a dangerous enemy. 

At all costs he must prevent Esther's father 
from realizing that his power over him was gone. 
It was bitter—exceedingly bitter, to have the 
victory thus snatched from his grasp at the last 
moment. 

Gradually the house became quite still ; oue by 
one the servants retired to bed, and still Roger sat 
gazing into the dying embers, trying hard to dis- 
cover some loophole of escape. Presently he rose 
and paced the room with rapid steps. Ib was 
curious how suddenly the man’siron will had 
given way beneath this blow. He was palpably 
nervous and afraid of himeelf.” 

T cannot face Stuart,” he muttered, “ he will 
know something is wrong ; perhaps even suspect 
the truth, A letter will suit my purpose best,” 
and sitting down at his desk, he took a sheet of 
paper and began to write. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue day after the interview with his father, 
George Mansell had many engagements to fulfil, 
and evening wasdrawing on apace when he reached 
Cyril's rooms, He found the young artist making 
a pretence at reading, though his thoughts were 
evidently far from the open book which he held 
in his hand, 

“Come, Cyril,” his visitor cried gaily, ‘dreaming 
again! when will you break off that bad habit ? 
It's a dreadful thing to undermine a man’s energy, 
I aseure you.” 

Cyril smiled faintly. 

“It’s very good of you, George, to try and 

cheer me, but I fear ib is wasted labour, just at 
present, Later, when Esther is married, and it 
is quite useless to go on hoping, I shall bear it 
better, For do you know,” he added pathetically, 
“however ridiculous it may appear, I cannot 
bring myzelf te abandon all hope even now.” 
_ Ridieulous!” exclaimed George cheerfully, 
“there is nothing ridiculous in hoping under any 
circumstances; but in your case it would be 
criminal not to do so,” 

He spoke so emphatically and there was such a 
bright gleam in his eyes, that Cyril started from 
8 Seat, 

“George! what is it? You have something 
to tell; I see itin your face, Surely nothing has 
come from that wonderful scheme of yours ?” 

“You are a sceptic and an unbeliever, Cyril, 
and deserve to be punished for your want of 
faith, Bat upon my word you look so miserable 
that I shall have to relent.” 

Then while Cyril listened in rapt attention, he 
proceeded to relate the events of the last few 
days, dwelling as lightly as possible on the fearful 
risk he had run in abatracting the papers, 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Berri Hunter was terribly ill. For days 
after that midnight encounter her life hung on 
a thread, and Dr. Martin admitted he had very 
little hope of her recovery, while her father 
moved about with ead face and hushed tread as 
one whose heart was well-nigh broken, and the 
emissaries of the law lamented that a very akil- 
ful villain had managed to elude them since ; 
they could not attempt to discover the thief 
without some description of him, which no one 
but the sick girl could give. 

Robert Hunter concerned himself very |ittle 
about the loss of his property. His mind was 
too much distracted by anxiety about his child ; 
but Mr, Bates who came down to The [irs to 
inquire for Beryl the moment he read the 
account in the paper, put the matter before him 
in very plain words, 

* Tf you'll excuse me, air, it’s a duty you owe 
to the public to try and punish this scoundrel. 
You can afford to lose two hundred pounds, but 
there’s plenty of people it would cripple terribly. 
Miss Beryl has barely escaped with her life, and 
I should have thought you’d have cared to find 
the man who's well-nigh killed her.” 

The laet shaft wend home. Robert Hunter 
sighed heavily, aud asked, — 

“ What do you want me todo? I con't come 
to town, mind. I won’t leave here till my child's 
out.of danger, or—till she’s taken from me.” 

"No one would ask it, sir,” said Mr, Bates, 
warmly, and then he expounded his plan, which 
was simple and practical. 

All cheques being already stopped by telegram, 
Mr. Bates pointed out that his employer had only 
to alter bis signature from “ Robert Hunter” to 
“R, Hunter,” and instruct his bankers to detain 
anyone presenting cheques sigued in the former 
manner until they gave a satisfactory account of 
themselves. 

“You mark my words, sir,” Bates concluded, 
“ whoever came here to rob you is an artful cus- 
tomer, and will be too cunning to present one of 
the stolen cheques till he thinks the stir has 
dropped ; besides, he’d want time to learn to 
imitate your. writing.” 

“My hand is a very ordinary one,” said Mr. 
Hunter, slowly. “ Batee you have served me 
for years, and I believe 1 can trust you with a 
secret,” 

Bates nodded his head, he was not a man given 
to protestations. 

His employer went on. i 

“Tf I have eeemed apathetic.in the matier of 
this robbery, it is because J am haunted by a 
terrible suspicion, You have heard that there is 
no doubt the thief got in by the French windows 
or glass doors of the library }” 

Bates nodded. 

“ And those doors were fastened by a patent 
lock, as gafe as one of Chubbs’ own devices; there 
is nob the slightest mark of the lock’s having 
been tampered with. My butler declares he 
fastened the door at sundown, and put the key 
in ils accustomed place in the inner hall. Indeed 
I saw it there mvself.” 

“Someone must have borrowed the key and 
got a duplicate made,” suggested Bates, ‘‘ Some 
discharged servant or r 

“Hear me out,” interrupted Mr. Hunter ; 
“there was a duplicate key in existence. I gave 
it to my kinsman, Kenneth Bertram, when he 





| visited me so constantly ; for all I know he still 


has it.” 

Bates nodded, 

“T understand, sir, You didn’t like to stir 
in this business lest suspicion should fall on 
him |’ 


“ He could not have done it,” said Mr, Hunter ' 


in the tone of a man trying bard to convince 
himself, “ Kenneth could not have assaulted hie 


cousiu. It is impossible.” 

“Tf you'll forgive me, sir, from the moment I 
| heard of this robbery I suspected Mr. Bertram,’ 
| ** Bates!” ; 

* Who else would know the very drawer in 











which you kept your money and cheque book ? 
who elae would know the ways of your household 
so perfectly as (o contrive an entrance unknown 
to your trusted servants #” 

“But my own flesh and blood! 
too terrible,” 

“ If you'll forgive me, sir, this bag of gold is 
not the first money of yours Mr, Bertram has 
stolen, Do you remember the cheque ‘or five 
hundred pounds which was taken so straugely a 
few weeks ago?” 

“But that was young Stuart,” 

Bates shook his head. 

**]'ll stake all I’m worth, sir, the thief was 
Kenneth Bertram. Recollect a general descrip- 
tion of him would apply perfectly to young 
Stuart. Mr. Bertram fellowed you as you came 
out of your private room, eo he would have had 
the opportunity to take the cheque, You lingered 
a minute or two to give me some instructions, 
and Mr. Bertram started for Cannon-street 
without you. He was then carrying a small 
black bag, a brief bag they are called.” 

“Your prejudice in favour of Stuart carries 
you too far,” said Mr, Hunter, eteraly. 

“Does it? Listen, sir. One of the bank 
clerks is an old acquaintance of mine ; he hap- 
pended to be the person who cashed that fatal 
cheque, I asked him to try and remember some- 
thing about the man who presented it beyond the 
general description given of “ tall and fair”; he 
assured me that he recollected nothing of the 
mau’s face, but hecarried a brief bag, was fashion- 
ably dressed, and wore gold sleeve links of a 
peculiar shape and pattern, Now, Mr. Hunter, 
I can bring any clerk ia the office to witness that 
poor Stuart never in his life came there fashion- 
ably dreased, he was not carrying a bag whex he 
left the office, and as I atm told by two or three 
jewellers, sleeve links of that pattern and des- 
cription would cost at least three guineas, How 
could aclerk at ninety pounds a year possess 
them ?” 

“You hit me very hard,” said Mr. Hunter 
sadly ; “if it beas you eay, I can never forgive 
inyeelf for my treatment of young Stuart. Why 
did you not tell me this before 1” 

“ | have been waiting for proofs; Ehave been 
trying hard to trace those studs.” 

“You may spend years in that attempt, and 
fail at last,”said Mr. Hunter, gravely; ‘is that 
poor fellow's life to be blighted unless you can 
find a particular trinket?” 

“'There’s one thing more,” said Mr. Bator, 
“which proves mytheory, Jack Stuart is pretty 
well as poorasa church mouse, buthe has no debts, 
the family pay their way somehow. He had no 
pressing need for five hundred pounds, the very 
magnitude of the sum would haye made ib use- 
lees to him. He could not have spent a fiftieth 
part of it without provoking a hundred questions, 
At that very time Mr. Bertram was pushed on. 
every side by importucate creditors, and five 
hundred pounds would have been of urgent use 
to him.” 

A flush of shame crept over the merchant's 
troubled face. 

‘‘T’ye been an idiot, Bates. Kenneth’s own 
solicitor told me he came into five hundred pounda 
just before the scandal, a friend gave it to him, 
and he keptit for pressing needs, Oi course that 
was my five hundred,” 

* Probably.” 

“ What is to be done ¢”’ asked Hunter, irritably, 
“T can’t leave Stuart another day uncer suspicion 
and yet all you have told me does not amount to 
proof of Bertram’s guilt.” 

‘‘ If you take my advice, sir, you'll do nothiog ; 
Jack Stuart can’t suffer wore by a week or two's 
delay than he has suffered already; mark my 
words, your stolen cheque book is in Mr. Bert- 
ram’s hands; bide your time until he is satisfied 
enough with his imitation of your signature to 
present a forged cheque at the bank. If you take 
my hint, and the bank detains the bearer of the 
cheque, it will be traced home to your kinsman, 
then he will be in your power, and to escape a 
convict’s prison he will probably make such a con- 
fession as will clear poor Stuart.” 

Mr. Hunter gave the managing clerk tull power 
to act for him, aud then went back to the room 
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where bis only child hovered between life and 
death. 

Ashe stood and watched his Beryl tossing 
about in all the fever of deliriura and listened to 
her wanderings, all the father’s heart hardened 
ieelf more than ever against his kinsman. 

If Bery! died without opening her lips to speak 
consciously again ;even if he uever discovered 


more about the midnight robber, in his heart ; 
Robert Hunter would always regard Kenneth as | 


hia child’s murderer. 
September wes some days old before the crisis 





was past, and Dr. Martin began to speak of hope, 
aud white as a lily, and worn to the shadow of her 
old self, Beryl opened her eyes for the first time 
without that stronge feverish glitter in their | 
liquid depths, and for the first time seemed to | 
know anc uaderstand what passed around her. 

“Dear pspa, how tired you look,” she said, 
faintly, ‘ Have I been ill so long?” 

“You are getting better now,” he answered 
fondly, “‘butobh, my darling I feared you .were 
going to leave me,” 

“T can't remember well yet,” and a puzzled 
look crossed her face, “ did not I go down and find 
@ thief in the library }” 

“Hush! Beryl, you musn’t talk about it, You 
wil! make yourself ill again.” 

But the next time she woke her mind was | 
clearer, memory had returned more fully, aud ay | 
soon as ehe was slone with her father, she said,— | 

**]T have something [ must tell you, papa; it 
will hurt me more to keep thinking about it | 
than just to speak.” 

“T know all, dear,” he said, soothingly. ' You | 
were disturbed by the sound of someone moving | 
about in the library ; you went down and dis- 
covered 8, man making off with my cheque-book | 
and a bag of gold ; you tried to give an alarm, | 
but he terrified you into silence, and tied your | 
hands behind you until he made his escape.” 

“Yea; I pulled the bell rope with my teeth- 
it was the only way I could reach it. Then you | 
and Jones came, and I remember nothing more.” 

“You were so ill?” replied Mr, Hunter. 

“Pepa, I must tell you; it will hurt you 
dreediully, but I can’t keep it secret, The man 


was Kenneth | 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Erizaneta and Lancelot Underwood went 
home with their sad newer, for Lance knew that 
it was useless for eiiher of them to follow the | 
fugitives to Brighton ; they had not the slightest 
authority to claim Etta’s obedience or part her 
from her lover—all they could do was to go home 
with the story of all they had discovered. 

The blind man and his sister were in the 
parlour with their knittiug—the knitiing which 
made Lancelot’s heart ache to think of 
the hours of patient toil which earned such a 
weagre payment. There was a new sadness on | 
James Stuart’s face, aa though this fresh trouble | 
were harder to bear than ail the others which | 
had core to him; Aunt Mary, on the contrary, | 
loosed more angry than sad, while her indignation 

Etta’s ingratitude well nigh swallowel up 
anxiety as to her fate, 

* Well,” said the old maid, sharply, i 
have you done? You've been gone hours; I | 
began to think something had happened to you.” 

The knowledge that something /ad happened 
(something which, in spite of all their troubles, 
mate life seem gildec with a new, strange happi- 
ness) brought the brilliant blushes to Elizabeth's 
cheeks. She was thankful that Luncelot took 

he answer on himself, 


“Tam afraid that your niece h 





Wart 


* what 


left home 


for good. We found from the old nurse that she 

had seen Miss Etta sbout with a man who was 
ging in Rotherhithe. We got the addreas, and | 

went there to inquire, but heard that ‘Mr, 


f-an-hour befors with | 
feel perfectly certain that this | 
sing niece. Mr. Burnet must | 
be the man in whose company I used to meet her 


nr ; ” 


Burnet’ bad left ha 
his ‘sister.’ 1 
‘ sister’ is your a 
at Barton 

“They have started for Brighton,” said Eliza- 
beth. “We heard that at London Bridge.’ | 


| what men call a failure 


| drifted on, ‘but through it all I hoped better 


| through no fault of his own, and Betty’s slaving 


Lancelot, “ You know we had no authority over 
Mics Etta ; if she chose to marry him no pereua- 
sions of ours could stop her.” 

‘What about her noble’French father?” said 
Mary Stuart, sarcastically, ‘' Has she given up 
the idea of going to him is 

“Perhaps she will be married first and take 
her husband on the quest,” suggested Lancelot. 
“She has chosen her own path ; I did not see | 
very tauch of her, but 7 feel sure no persuasions 
would have kept her here. She was in earnest 
this afternoon when she declared she hated 
Ashley Green and longed for a change. But for 
poor Dawson’s broken heart and spoilt life, I 
should say you were well rid of her.” 

The blind man shook his head. 

“You are young, Mr, Underwood, and can’t 
understand what past associations are, I never 
loved Etta as my own child, I couldn’t do it, but 
I looked on her as a sacred charge; I hac pro- 
mised my dead wife 1 would do my best for her, 
I had promised my poor old father-—-who lived 
till she was a little toddling child—to be gentle 
with her. She reminded me of her mother as 
she was years ago before «in and trouble changed 
her, and I'd a strange fancy that any little 
kindness I could do for Etta would be paid back 
to wy boy and girl by One whe never fails to | 
care for the fatherlesa,” 

He put his hand tenderly on Elizabeth's bowed 
head, the sense of his failure was very keen. 

“ You see,” he went on sadly, after a pause, 
“T never have succeededall my life through, I’m 
After Bessie died, some- 
how ! hadn’t any heart left to struggle and push, 
and you can’t get on nowadays without. I just 


things for my children than had come toms, I 
used to think Jack would get on and make a 
home for my Betty where life wouldn’t be such 
a hard struggle for her, and that if they had a 
sad childhood and youth, things would grow 
brighter for them as they got older, and now you 
see what we've come tomy boy’s disgraced 


her best years away for what barely keeps us in 
bread and butter. Whensuramer comer we have 
to leave the old home, and here’s no telling 
how we shall find another.” 

His sister interrupted him. 

“You must pluck up a bit of spirit, Jim, blood 
always tells. We come of a good old family, and 
we ought to be able to bear a little adversity, For- 
tune’s wheel will change, man, and the Stuarta 
will be restored to their proper ephere again.” 

Lancelot wondered what she considered their 
proper sphere to be—the throne of England } 
It waa quite possible ; but with all her foibles he 
liked the old maid, and he felt it was plucky of 
her to keep up her courage even when she had 
nothing left to cheer herself with but the thought 
of her good birth. -He looked at Elizabeth, and 
catchiog a smile of assent on her blushing face he 
began,— 

“There's another home waiting and ready for 
you, Mr. Stuart, if only you will accept it. It 
can't be like the old place where you were born, 
but there will be warm herrts and cheerful voices 
to welcome you there.” 

The blind man shook his head, 

“] suppose you mean the almshouses, sir. 
There are some, I know, not far off, and as an old 
inbabitant I should have a chance of one ; but I 
couldn’t eat the bread of charity ; it would choke 
me,” 

“YT won't be an almshouse,” said Lance kindly, 
“but your daughter's home, and you can’t call | 
anything she offers youcharity. Perhaps I should 
have spoken to you first, Mr. Stuart; but I was 
too anxious for Betty's answer te tell you my 
hopes till I had her consent. She has promised 
to be my wife, and my wife’s kindred will be 
mine, you know.” 

Mies Mary shook her head mourofully 

“You're a pleasant-spoken young map,” she | 
admitted fraukly, “and most civil and respect- | 
able, bub you don’t know what you're uader- | 
taking, a blind old man and a woman who hasn’t 
much more work left in her, Besides, there's | 
Jack.” | 

* And I believe in Jack with all my heart,” | 





“Tt was no use for us to go-after them,” said | said Lance earnestly, “I've spoken to my part- | were old enough to know that no life could be 


w 





ner, about him, at least, I mean I've written ; 
and there’s a billet waiting for him ia our busi. 
nega, with three hundreda year salary, ‘ust as soon 
as he likes to take it. I'm not a poor man, Miss 
Stuart, I've lived quietly here because I'm in 
England chiefly on business, but. my income’s a 
good one, I can’t promise to live in the old 
country ; I’m bound to go back to Africa in the 
new year, but I’ve a good home there to take my 
wife to, and plenty of room for her father and 
aunt.” 

“He speaks very sensibly,” said Aunt Mary to 
the blind man, “but it’s a terrible risk. He 
may have a wife already over in Africa.” 

Elizabeth began an indignant protest, but 
Lancelot laughed pleasantly enough. 

My mother and sister live in Barton,” he 
said, cheerfully, “and I think they will convince 
you I really ama lonely bachelor. Our firm have 
some agents in London who will answer any 
questions Mr. Stuart likes to ask them about me, 
I don’t wonder at your being anxious where 
Betty’s happiness is concerned.” 

Betty looked up with a tearful smile. 

“You musn’t say a word agaiuso Lance, Aunt 
Mary. Don’t you know you have always said he 
was quitea pattern lodger 3.” 

“ A lodger’s not*a husband,” retorted the old 
maid, “but I suppose, if it has come to your 
calling him ‘ Lance,’ your mind; is quite made 
up.” 

The blind man put out his. thin weak hand and 
took Lancelot’s brown one, 

* She’s a good girl, Mr. Underwood, and very 
like her mother. If she is to you what my Bessie 
was to me I don’t think you'll regret taking a 
wife from Ashley Green. As to the rest, you are 
very kind and generous, but we have our pride, 
sir; we couldn’t depend upon your charity. 
Mary and I have been used to help ourselves, and 
out there there’d not even be knitting for us to 
do, people not needing cuffs and comforters in 
hot climates.” ~, % 

Lancelot nearly perjured himself by declaring 
that woollen cuffs and comforters were in, great 
demand in Africa, and their makers earned a 
fabulous income ; but. a glance at Betty's, sweet, 
grave face kept him from the statement. 
atead, he pressed the blind man’s hand and said, 
quietly,—- 

“I don’t despair of making you change your 
mind, sir ; remember, in any case, you would have 
to leave 55, Church-street. If you must move 
to a new home, why shouldn't it be across the 

? ” 


“And, perhaps, we should meet Geoffrey?” 
said Aunt Mary, suddenly. “He was younger 
than either of us, Jim; he’d not be much over 
fifty even now. It seems to me, brother, there'd 
be something pleacant in us three old folks meet- 
ing again and talking of the days when we were 
young; and if Jack gets three hundred a-year he 
might take ua to live with him, and we shouldn't 
be beholden to Mr. Underwood after alL” 

“ We will talk i over later,” said the blind 
man, gravely, “ I think I must go upstairs now, 
this has been an exciting day, Mary.” z 

But before he left the parlour his hand rested 
lovingly on Elizabeth’s brown head, and he gave 
her his blessing ; poor man he had little else to 

ive. 
. Actrange sense of grateful awe crept over the 
lovers ; they felt this was the sign and seal of 
their eugagement. 

They eat on alone, The gas was lowered, and 
they settled themselves on an old settee close to 
the open window; they could see the grim old 


| church wrapped in moonlight, and hear the 


chimes which rang out from the old grey tower, 
and they were happy-—just because they were 
together, 

Elizabeth had her hand in Lancelot’s, and 
listened as he told her of his distant home in the 
southern hemisphere, and to her it seemed no 
sacrifice to leave her native land and travel =x 
thousand miles across the sea, She minded 
nothing so that she was with him. 

It was love-—-real ideal love which bas power 
to gild even the pooreat prospects, and make 4 
palace of a hovel. 

‘They had both known trouble these two ; they 
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without its burden, but they did uot fear to face 
theirs whatever it might be, because they knew 
they had love to brighten it. 

And seeing that all of us, like Betty and her 
Lancelot, must have dark days in our life’s pil- 
grimage, the pity of it is we do not all of us take 
Jove in our hands to sweeten them ; this won- 


derful ‘ef love which brightens all things, 
and ‘the women who have it not—-Heaven 
helo them !—erave all through their lives. 


had so much to tell each other, these 
two, in their new happiness ; the old, old story 
which is-ever fresh was told and listened tothat 
summer hy two very loving hearts. 
Lance learned more of the =, and strug- 
gies of the stepchildren of Fortune than he had 
ever guessed before, and feit as if-he lop to 
shower pleasures and brightness upon his darling 
just to make up for all she had suffered in her 
grey, sad youth, 

The bells chimed nine but still they lingered, 
looking out: om to thé moonlit atreet, and then 
Lance felt a shiver pass over Betty's slender 
form, 

“What is it, dear? Betty, you are not going 
to have any secrets from me }” 

“Tt was Bob; hepassed. down the streeb, just 
then. Didu’p you see him! And ob, 


Lange, 
his step was slow and tired, almost like father’s4, 


and I felt so sorry.” 


Lance Jet his hand wander caressingly over the}. 


pretty brown 
“Tp seems cruel to say it, bat, Betty, it is 
better so, Henrietta wasn't good enough for 


him; he has sueh'a great, noble:soul, and she ig.) 


so pretty ; if she had married him he must have 
had a sad disappointed life ; better « short sharp, 
awakening.” ‘ 

But Betty could not see it. . 

“ He has loved her ever since she was quite a 
little girl ; I can’t bear to think of what he must 
be sufiering ; and, Lance, someone ought to tell 
him she has gone, We can’t leave him to learn it 
from a stranger.” 

“Tl go round presently,” said Lancelot ; ‘but 
don’t ask me to leave you now; when Miss 
Stuart comes to see about supper, J’ll go across to 
Dawson's,’ ; 

He kept his word, though he had never hated 
any errand more in his life. There was a light 
in the sur , 80 he went towards that entrance 
iustead of the private door; in answer to his 
knock @ voice called out,—- 

“Come in,” and in a moment he was in Bob’s 
presence, 

Two women would have cried and kissed each 

her without need of words. To two men the 
situation was far more painful and embarrassing, 
but Lance got through it better than he expected. 
He bs, the young surgeon’s hand, and said 
Suuply,-— 

“Lm not going to condole with you, old fellow; 
you'll live to be thankful, I’ve been through the 
till myself, so I know what it is.” 

“Did she tell you? What does the old man 
say’ Tought to have been to see him, but I 
couldn't risk meeting Aer.” 

Mr. Stuart was wondering why you didn't 
come, and then she (both men avoided Etta’s 
name) told them what she had done,” 

“I hope they weren't hard on her, poor little 
thing ; it wasn't her fault.” 

“Then I should like to know whose fault it 
was,” retorted Lancelot angrily ; ‘‘and if you 
please, Dawson, she followed it up by telling them 
they had robbed her of her rights al! these years, 

nd she meant to go to her father.” 

“ Her father ?”” 

In a very few words Lancelot Underwood 
poured out the story. Bob listened eagerly. 

“Then your theory was right after all, and it 
‘was Etta’s mother who ‘ shadowed ’ the houee.” 

“Yes—if you had ever seen her you could not 
2676 married her child,” 

ob groaned, 

The sing of the parents ought not to be 
visited on the children, Of course Mr. Stuart 
won't let his niece go to France.” 

_ I doubs if be could stop her, but she bas not 
given him the chance. She went off this after- 
noon while we believed her sulking upstairs,” 
Robert Dawaon Jooked at him strangely, 


»Ganed. uot tell her, so while 








"* Alone?” 
* No,” 
“Ahi! I felt there was someone else—she 


changed to me the last month she was at Barton. 
It was someone she met there.” 

* Betty and I believe it was Kenneth Bertram, 
the man Jack suspects of stealing that wretched 
cheque.” 

Bob looked almost stunned, 

g vy Seat man’s one of the biggest scoundrels 
about London, He's been living a double life 
for years, Surely her people can’t be sitting 
down quietly and leaving her in his.power. It’s 
horrible.” 

“My dear Dawson! What are they to do! 
Even if Mr. Stuart were really her father, how 
could he save her? To-morrow is her twenty. | 
first birthday, and she would be free to please 
herself.” 

“They never loved her,” said Bob, whose 
judgment was still blinded by his devotion to 
Etta. “Ever since I’ve Known them, Elizabeth 
was always first in their affection,” 

“And no wonder,” said Lancelot; ‘ald. man 
it’s. cruel to mention such, subjectite you now, 
a oe be sure to hear bas from. ag oneal if I 

idn’t tell you myself, Elizabeth hae, promised 
tobe my wife. I’ve loved ber for .days,-bub I 
I believe that: awful 


woman,to be her mother,” ‘i 
Youand E th there was a ringaf ‘wy 


uy "a voice ; * well I ‘toma oy 


sympathy in Da 


were as well matched as could be. cc 
a 90 eons , inmenrone to-night, bus m 
iaguch @thing as happiness in the world 

C youll hare it.” 3 tii 

noe rose to 


"You'll come, and. gee the old man— she’s} 
.awfully hurt and ashamed about what's happe bs 


and he may fret himself ill if you keep away.” 

“T'll cone.” 

“And, Dawson, can’t you make him see an 
oculist } I’ve got the money, I'd pay it if it cost 
ten times as much, but I simply daren’t suggest 
it to him, I know he'd turn round and tell me 
the Stuarts never stooped to charity.” 

‘*T daresay he would! . I bad an awful battle 
with him on the subject.of my account. I point- 
blank refused to send one in, At last I got upa 
fiction that my school bills were sometimes for- 
gotten, and always reduced in amount, and this 
made us quits.” 

* Well, can't you get up another fiction that 
his eyes are such a peculiar case that it will be 
of great benefit to an oculist to have the ex- 
perience of treating him and examining him.” 

“ T’ll do my best.” 

They were standing at the open door, the 
moonlight fell on them both; on the one whose 
dearest hopes had just been blighted ; on the 
other who had attained his heart's desire, The 
contrast between then brought an odd sort of 
lump into Underwood’s throat. 

“They say men forget,” he muttered as he 
strode homewards, “but I don’t believe Dawson 
"ll get over this to his dying day. That little 
coquette has ruined hie life, just as her mother 
ruined poor old Geoff's. I never felt thankful 
till to day that the dear old boy didn’t come to 
England with me. I wouldn’t have him see that 
woman (he meant the elder Henrietta) for the 
whole world. At least now he can think of her 
as the pretty bright-eyed girl he loved. He need 
never know what she has become.” 

He was close to Church-street when he 
perceived a little crowd collected at a corner, a 
policeman was standing by giving directious in a 
sharp business-like manuer, Lancelot had to 
pause before he could get through the group. 
He saw then that a woman lying insensible on 
the kerb was the cause of the sensation. He 
gave one look at her and felt that the excitement 
of the day was not over for him yet. He should 
have recognised her anywhere, it wae the woman 
who had “shadowed” the Stuarts house ever 
since he lived there, the woman who was old 
Geoff's love and Ette’s mother, 

‘Does no one know who she is, or where she | 
comes from,” demanded the policeman sharply, | 
“She’s a French Madame,” said one of the 
women, “and she lives out Rotherhithe way on a | 
bit of « pension,” i 





Lancelot Underwood came forward, his appear- 
ance was different from that of the other people 
who composed the squalid crowd, and at once at- 
tracted the policeman’s attention. 

bd Surely you don’t know her, sir !” 

“T can’t tell you where she lives, but [ am a 
friend of the, . , . the person who pays her pen. 
sion, and I know he will be answerable for any 
expenses incurred for her, I have my purse with 
me and will advance any sum required.” 

This was definite at least, there had been some 
talk of a hospital, but now the policeman decided 
to take her to the nearest dispensary. 

“I don’t think it’s drink,” he observed, sagely, 
“it’s more like a sort of. fit, a doctor may be ab!s 
to a her round, at any rate he’ll tell us what 
id is, 

Lancelot followed the two men with their 
heavy burden ;.he was thankful they took the 
woman to the parish digpensary and not tu Bob 
Daweon’s surgery. An assistant was there who 
promptly examined the poor waife, bis verdict 
was quick and outspoken, = What ne: d was there 
for reserve, the woman could not bear him, and 
the gentleman and the police could care nothing 
what become of her, 

“Tt’s an overdose of morphia,, and she’s sink- 
ing fast, “I should say she would pass away in 


this lethargy without once conscious- 
ness. You had better take her to the workhouee 
infirmary.” 


Lance ‘thought, of the poor Stuarts’ pride in 
their gentility, interposed, 
“ : 


There may/bean addreas in her et.” 


The. poli put in his hand to feel and 
brought out adetter addressed— 4 
Madame Belcovre, 
59, Dane Street, 
Rotherhithe. 


“Tt's not far,” said Lance, “I think we had 
better take ber home,’ 

A decent sort of woman who had been in the 
crowd offered to accompany them, and the dis- 
pensary assistant promised that his chief would 
look round the first thing in the morning, but it 
would be of no use, he was certain it was hope- 
less, 

And he was right. That which rough but 
kindly hands carried upstaira to the third-floor 
and lid on the narrow bed was not old Geoff's 
love. , . . Only the poor mortal remains of the 
woman who had surely been a curse to sl] those 
connected with her... . it was all over before 
they reached the house. 

Lancelot interviewed the landlord’s deputy, 
who was horrified at the catastrophe, but ad- 
mitted ‘' Madam ” had lived there so long and paid 
her rent so regularly, she had earned a right to 
die there. He did not think there would need 
to be an inquest, as one of the dispensary doctora 
had seen her. 

“The head one knows her well,” he added, 
“She used to take enough morphia to kill two 
ordinary women, and she’s told my wife times 
over that Dr. Smith said she would kill herself 
one of these days ; but lor, sir, she would have 
the morphia. It was more than meat and drink 
to her, and I think if {t had been taken from her 
she'd have gove mad,” 

Lancelot found money useful, and spent ft 
freely. He announced himself to the deputy as 
a ralation of the person from whom Madam re- 
ceived her pension, and in consideration «f a very 
liberal advance that party undertook to see to all 
the disagreeable business the sudden death en- 
tailed, and make all the arrangements for the 
funeral, 

It was hard on midnight when Lance got back 
to Church Street, and Aunt Mary met bim in the 
hall with an indignant welcome, asking— 

“Did he think this a proper time for an en- 

aged man to come home to supper.” 

But something in the ashy whitenese of Mr, 
Underwood’s face silenced all reproofs, and she 
said in a much geutler tone— 

“Betty told me she had aeked you to go and 
see poor Bub Dawson... . I expech you stayed 
trying to comfort him,” 

* T didn’t try,” said Lance. “I told him he'd 
be thankful some day, but I dou’t think he be- 
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lieved me. 
Mise Stuart, do you feel brave enough to hear a 
sad atory ?” 

“T don’t often hear aught but sadness,” she 
answered dryly. “There's Jack come home tired 
out with three and sixpence. I know he got id 
honestly ; but I wish he'd say how. I've all 
sorts of dreadful fears, Mr. Juderwood, some- 
times. I think he waits at a cheap restaurant. 
I can’t thick of anything else that wouldn't be 


paid weekly.” 
“Jack will tell us ia hie own time,” said 
Lance. “I am sure you may trust him.” 


“ And your story?’ 

“T should have been home two hours ago but 
that I got into a crowd. A woman had fallen 
dewn insensible in the atreet, and no one knew 
what to do with her.” 

“ Drunk, I suppose,” said Mise Stuart, gravely. 
* Half the women about here doo’t.get enough 
to eat, and then a little gets into their head.” 

“It was morphia. She had been taking it for 
years, and this was an overdose, and proved 
fatal. She died as we were taking her home, if 
it could be called home.” 

“Well, I pity Betty, 
eharply, “if you’re going 
thropy. It costsa lot of 
ever grateful to you.” 

‘Dear Miss Stuart,” he said, very gravely, 
“Can’t you guess why I have told you thie!” 

“Not at ail. Unless you think Iam given to 
taking morphia. I doo’t think I have so much 
assesuit. It’s new since wy young days,” 

“You knew the woman,” said Lance, very 
geo'ly and pitifully. “ Long, long ago you loved 
ber and were proud of her. You must decide 
how wauch to tell your brother and Elizabeth 


said Aunt Marys, 
in for general philan- 
money, and no one’s 


but the poor soul just gone to its rest was Etta’s | 


mother.” 
She had a tender heart this grim old maid in 


spite of her sharp tongue and crusty temper, ! 


She sat down and cried bitterly. 


. . » I've been somewhere else since. | 





LANCELOT LOOKED AT THE INSENS/SLE FIQURE LYING ON THE KERB--IT WAS A FACE HE KNEW WELL, 


“I'm not crying for her as she is now, Mr. 
Underwood,” explained Miss Stuart. “I’m 
crying for the old daye. She was the youngest 
of us all aud mother’s darling. You'd never 
believe how we all loved her, and till she went 
away to that horrid French school we'd never a 
bit of trouble about her. I sometimes think,” 
went on Aunt Mary, “that when the trouble 
came I was too hard on her, but it was just 
because I'd loved her so, I couldn’t bear to see 
her act unworthily. Bessie, my sister-in-law, 
managed her better. She was a gentle creature, 
and never spoke a harsh word ; but 1 was angry 
with Ecty, and I let her see it.” 

“T think,” said Lancelot, gravely, “ you and 
Mr. Stuart have been wonderfully good to her, 
You took her child to bring up entirely. You 
allowed her a eum which would have kept her in 
respectability.” : 

“But we were ashamed of her,” said Miss 
Stuart, “and we let her see it, and perhaps that 
disheartened her. Do you know, Mr. Under- 
wood, ali through these years I've hoped things 
would come right at the end. I’ve fanvied, you 
know, that when Jim went to live with his 
children, after they’d got on a bit I'd go and 
look for Evty, and find some quiet place where 
we could be together till the end. I couldn’t 
have had her here because of the children, but 
when they were out in the world I always meant 
to try and find my sister.” 

And it was too late. Lancelot would not tell 


the poor old maid that from what he had seen 
| of Madame Bolcovre, she would have - laughed 
| the idea to scorn, and that so far from regretting 


her exile from her family, she looked down on 
them with a kind of angry contempt. 

“ Shall you teil Mr. Stuart?” 

“T must tell him, There will be the funeral 
to pay for. It will bea terrible strain, but we 
can’t let a Stuart be buried by the parish.” 

“That is all arranged for, There was enough 


Lancelot watched her, hardly knowing whether | Money at the house to cover everything.” 


to go or stay, but at last she grew calmer. 


He did not add that though the money was 









at the house he himself had put it there, A milJ 
deception was allowable he thought. 

And then Miss Stuart startled him. : 

‘*T should like to go to the funeral,” she said 
suddenly, “If ever I meet my cousin Geoffrey 
again he might ask me about Etty, and I’d like 
to be able to tell him I followed her to the 
grave.” 

There was no gainsaying her, and so on one of 
the first September days when there was 3 
breath of autumn in the air to remind people 
summer was nearly over, Aunt Mary and 
Lancelot were the only mourners at a quiet 
funeral in a south London cemetery. 

Miss Stuart shed bitter tears. She was think- 
ing of the past. To her the long yeare of 
doubt and separation were all swept away and 
the tired body she followed to the grave was 
only all that remained of the young sister once 
80 dearly loved. 

As for Lancelot his thoughts had flown thou- 
sands of miles across the sea to the richest 
man in Alicetown, and the romance his faithful 
heart had treasured so tenderly for five and 
twenty years. 

(To be continued.) 








Ir is eaid that starving persons suffer most 
acutely for the firat two days that they pase 
without food, After these it is true that there 
is still an intense desire for nutriment, but it 1 
accompanied by an ever-increasing weakness °f 
the body, which has the effect of making it lcs 
keenly felt. 


Ont of'the most interesting of small inventions 
is a lampwick made of clay. To produce the 
necessary porosity, vegetable fibre is thoroughly 
incorporated with the clay, which is afterward 
exposed to a high degree of heat. During tbe 

ing the fibre is entirely consumed, leaving 
multitude of tiny cells to conduct the oil to the 
flame. 
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IN A MOMENT OF SUDDEN UNNATURAL STRENGTH LADY LUCILLA RAISED HERSELY, AND WAS SITTING UPRIGHT IN HER BED. 


LADY LUCILLA. 


—20I— 
CHAPTER VII. 
A MIND DISEASED, 


Hazen Lostwrrnren had anticipated no calami- 
tous situation of this kind when parting from 
Lady Lucilla bat a few hours previously. 

Lady Lucilla, indeed, had seemed unusually 
tranguil then, and Hazel herself had counted on 
& peaceful and restful night, 

“ Lor’, dearie me, how you frighted me !" Mrs, 
Comfort whispered, ber very night-cap frille all 
quivering as Hazel ap hed them cautiously, 
“But there, Mise Lostwithiel, I’m very thankful 
for your company—that 1 am. Poor lady, she 
is worse to-night than I have ever known her 
before | T can do nothing with her, as you see, 
Miss Hazel. I want to wrap this shaw! round 
her, you know, only 1am half afraid of waking 
her too suddenly. Poor heart alive, how cold 
her feet must ke on these bare shivery boards!” 

“Is—is she asleep then?” inquired Hazel 
Lostwithiel, in a low and pitiful tone. 

"Tam vever quite certain, my dear,” Mrs. 
Comfort breathed in reply, trembling visibly 
will “Sometimes I think to myself that she is ; 
at other times I fancy that she cannot be, What 
to make of her now, Miss Hazel, I do vot know—- 
and that is the truth. For a long while she has 
been wringing her hands, and--and talking of 

nurder |” 

Lady Lucilla Lostwithiel turned her gray head 
slowly, and looked at them fixedly for a moment 
wth the blue-white moonlight on her face, 

Her eyes, they saw, were open ; but they were 
heavy, dull, and glazed, 

_ One or two of those-dreadful whispered words, 
it would seem, had pierced as it were the thick 
shudows emfolding her haunted brain. 

For her pale lips moved with difficulty, and 
the spoke, 

Murder?” said Lady Lucilla, in a deep 





anguished voice—“ yes, it was murder truly | as before. 
But who has ever said that I killed | 


enough ! 
Hazel Hope with—with what they cal] malice 
aforethought? It is false—false, I say! Never 
was it thus—Heaven knows it—that I cutshord 
the life of Hazel Hope!” 


She twieted her long thin hands together 
until the bones of the cracked distinctly. 

Tears one after another coursed down the 
furrows of her withered cheeks. 

The owl in the battlements was hooting 
again. A scudding mouse shrieked behind the 
wainscot. 

“ Atcer all,” spoke Mrs, Comfort, anxiously, 
“I—I think that you ought to go back to your 
bed, Miss Lostwitbiel Kind as it was of you to 
come out here, [—I think, you know, you would 
be better away just now. Her strange talk fe 
not for you to hear, my dear.” 

Hazel with a gesture of impatience took the 
shawl from the housekeeper’s 
P The old servant was terrified ; but the gir] was 

rm, 

“She will catch her death of cold,” said Hazel 
reproachfully, ‘“ Her mind is simply wandering. 
I do not believe that she is asleep,” 

Tenderly and most carefully, with infinite 
rare tact indeed, Hazel Lostwithiel placed the 
woollen wrap around the shoulders of Lady 
Lucilla; then very quietly, by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, she gained possession of one of 
thore restleas worn white hands. 

“Tam eure it is late for us to be out, dear 
grandmother,” she said bravely, her young voice 
low, clear, and penetrating ; speaking close to 
the ear of Lady Lucilla, and iguoring the signals 
of disapproval and alarm which good old Mrs. 
Comfort was making to her so eagerly. ‘“ Grand- 
mother dearest, let us go home-—we will return 
together. The wind is chilly, and the miets are 
rising 4 





“ Yes, dear, I know—down by the river, you 
mean,” put in Lady Lucilla, unexpectedly, but 
in the same heavy, anguish-stricken kind of way 








“The mists are alwaye there--brood- 

ing there always, always, —=>=° 

hat night they were dense, I remember, 
‘1 saw her walking in the twilight along the 

river path ; but in thab moment, Heavea knows, 

neither thought nor intent of murder was there 


in my heart. Zhat came afterwards. 

* All day long had I been dwelling mentally 
on the boy’s obstinacy—on the promise I had 
given him in order to gain time. 

“To myself I had sworn that Hazel Hope 
should never be the wife of my son, Sir Mordred 
Lostwithiel, aud I meant to keep my vow. 

“The mad infatuation should be nipped in the 
bud, and I meant to get rid of her in some way 
or other after he should be gone with his friend 
to France—though—though I never at any time 
wished to do so -by means of murder. Never, 
never, never / 

“T went out that evening to think-—-to think 
—to' think alone over it all,” moaned Lady 
Lucilla, litting slowly to her forehead the hand 
that waa free, ‘‘and I met Hazel Hope in the 
mists on the river bank. 

“Tasked her to give up my boy, my darling— 
but she refused. Again and again did I ask 
her the same thing, reason with her, plead with 
her; but always with the same result, 

“ And then—and then it was that in my pride 
and passion, I forgot. that there was an all-see 
ing, an all-knowing Heaven above us. 

“Tecan see again the despairing white, white 
face even now, as it looked up at me for a mo- 
ment before the water Jeaped roughly over it 
and dashed it down pitilessly to the stones ir 
the river bed. And thus has it haunted me for 
twenty years—for twenty long years!” cried 
Lady Lucilla ‘wildly. “Ab me! the fear, the 
agony I endured in those slowly-passing days 
before Mordred returned! Oh, the loug agony 

have suffered aince then——~” 

“See,” interrupted Hazel Lostwithiel un- 
steadily, the salt tears now streaming down her 
own face, ‘see how brightly the moon is ehining f 
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Let us go indoors, For it is very cold ; and it is | diately by two things in the young girl before 
bedtime too, grandmother dearest,” him—Hazel’s pale sad beauty and her fragile 

“You'll be the death of her outright, Miss | appearance. 

Hazel,” Mrs. Comfort began to whimper now— He would scarcely be surprised, he thought to 
“you mark my worde! If she is really asleep, | himself just then, if he were shortly to find a 
and you wake ber up al! of a sudden like, Mise | patient in Hazel Lostwithiel herself. 

(fazel, you'll send her stark-stariag mad. You She begged him to see her grandmother with- 
will!” out delay, and at once led the way up the great 

Pat Hazel heeded not ; and soon her quiet and | oak staircase. 
careful persistence was rewarded; Lady Loat-| He followed her silently until they came to the 
withiel suffering herself at last to be taken back | door of the sick-room. 
to the apartment she bed quitted, soothed by “I will see her ladyship, alone, if you plenes,”’ 
loving words and Zuided by those tender little murmured the man of physic then, with his fine 
hands ; Mrs, Comfort herself shivering audibly | bland amile. : 
behind them a4 ste shuftied in her list slippers | Go Hazel went down again and sat in the cool 
over the gleaming oak floor. . dik dim old library, where a wandering sunbeam 

When her grandmother was safely in bed once | striking athwart the tinted windows was painting 
more, Hazel, fancying that ehe could discern ip | the carpetless floor with the gorgeous crest of the 
those wandering eyes the welcome sigu of return- | Lostwithiels. 
ing reeson, leaped over the pillows aud kissed the Ip seemed to Hazel that tho great doctor was 
Waxen brows, absent for a long, long while. 

“Do you know me, grandmother dearest 1” The house was as still as the grave, 
she whispered, her whole yearning soul in her What would his verdict be! — 
~ cfs % “Tam Hazel, you know, yourown | presently she heard his careful footfall, and 
Hazel, AS Pes , ; stole out of the library to meet him. 

Lady Lucilla gazed shrinkingly upward into #he Her face was marble-white, almost livid: Hae 
delicate face above her own, a¥ though the old tongue seemed to cleave within the rosf ef hee 
haunting dread and horror were stealing back to parched. mouth. ; 

a Not. pe Hone?” +d tearful Yee?” was all that she could articulate. 

Not—not Hazel Hope i” she said fearfully, The physician laid his large hand kindly upon 
Uh no, no, _n0 ! i mel Lostwithiel—always Hagel’s shoulder as they stood there together in 
Hazel Lostwithiel |” cried Sir Mordred’s daughter | 4. pai 


passionately, “ ‘ . . . 
; , ‘ap you bear k, Lost 

“Then Heaven guard and bless you, dear,” re Reet ¢ speh, Teles peer. be 
Hee eee taint ePOnRG, onsker eich Lady |, imi donot think it willbe ashock,” Hazel 
_ And with @ tired, heart-sroken sigh, Lady } stored, 1—I have been expecting the ‘wornt, 
a fell asleep, : beceuse I know that it must be near, Oh, trust 

And, when {the Grst gray streak of dawn | |. can be brave! Eud my suspense, I be- 
struggled in at the curtained casementa of Lady weech you Dr. Bowman }”" ahe cried, clasping 
Lueilia’s bedchamber, it quivered with almost aang pitifully . . 
mocking touch upon the kueeling form of Hazel pens Or RRO 
Lostwithiel- “Hazel, Le io a tempeut 1 “make dtag doe Teac a aa 
sorrow crouchin ere low by the hushed bed- oe 7 J ‘ ‘ih vie 
ova ee ne, eee we should term a general decay of natural forces 
Thus had ehe kept her lonely vigil while the | —@ 8r@dual breakiog-up of what has been, for a 
nidnirht | woman, a remarkably strong constitution. By- 
| the-bye, my dear young lady, allow me to remind 








Carkuess was passing away, 


° . * * * | you that you possess a most excellent and trust- 
It was a glorious June day. ‘ | worthy nurse in your housekeeper Mrs, Com- 
The sky was os a blue unrufiied sea, vast, , for t. i 
bouadless, and wondrously fair to the eye. } Hagel scarcely heard the digression. nie 
The lark, trilling its pan of praise, waa soar | Would you, she said impressively, lifting 
ing heavenward. The leaves juet rustled laaily | her beautiful earnest eyes to the bland pink 


in the south-west wind. countenance of the doctor, “be juatified—be 
Over the misty woods and still emerald valleys justified in calling—I mean—{£ mean in saying 
streamed the level golden sunrays, transforming that—that my dear grandmother is now lying on 
the river into molten silver and the lingering her death-bed § b ae 
jewdrops into the semblance of precious stones, Yes, certainly,” returned the physician, as- 
On the broad paved walk in front of Gray- | tonished not a little at the strangeness of Miss 
ladies, in the coo! deep shade of its venerable Losi withiel’s manner, 4 inasmuch as I do not 
wails, paced Haze! Lost withiel, watching anxiously think that she will ever rise from it again,” 
for the arrival of Dr, Bowman from Churn- “You really and truly believe,” Hazel said, 
borough. still in the same terribly-in-earnest way, “ that 
A note brought to her from Valentine Chester | my grandmother, Lady Lucille, is lying on what 
earlier in the morning had told her-that she | must prove eventually a—a bed of death ?” 
might expect the physician about eleven o’clock. “Have I not already said so!” answered Dr. 
it was now the quarter to the hour, Bowman, « trifle stiffly now, adding— 
Lady Lostwithiel herself was too weak to rise, “T have left full instructions with your admir- 





and the colour that was so rare in them nows- 








days dyed cheeks and brow alike, 

“Pray forgive me,” he said gently. ‘‘I found 
not a creature about the place; my knocking 
brought no one ; I was r enter un- 
bidden. Miss Lostwithiel, I. to hear 


the opinion of Dr. Bowman.” 
By an effort Hazel. Lostwithiel regained her 
loat composure, and tried courageously to lift her 
to the brave steadfast face above her, whose 
cheery smile she had missed go sadly of, late? 

“ T was just wishing that you were here,” she 
told him with ‘wacgnscious pathos, “I was ac- 
—_ longing) for, you to come in, Please sit 

own,” ) 

Her simple, trusting speech went straight to 
his heart ; its throbbing seemed to stifle bin ; its 
lood seemed flooding his brain, 

Strong and self-controlled as the man knew 
himself to be, yet hie love was) well-nigh his 
taster, , ‘ 

Nevorthieless he took his seat quietly opposite 
to Hazel Lostwithiel; and she uever even. once 
suspected at the time that for her dear sake his 
life had gone all awry. 

“Yes?” he said calmly—no more, 

In a few hurtled fragmentary sentences she 
told him all that.Dr,.Bowman had said, and that 
he was. coming ‘again to Grayladies on the 
morrow, In sorrowful silence Valentine li:teaed 
as she spoke, 

“And now—and now,” cried Hazel desperately, 
“I have something else to tell you. I must 
speak, Mr. Qhester, I must speak to someone, or 
I verily believe that I shall go mad. The secret 
—the awful pain.of it—is killing me slowly. 
Listen, and do not-judge me harshly |” 

Speaking, she leaned towarda him, her poor 
little thin hands ‘extended with a pitiful, touch- 
ing air of humility and deprecation. 

“ Ob, listen,” she pleaded again, ‘and do not 
judge me harshly! *’ 

The words fell fast from her lips in pitiable 
agitation ; her quivering voice, now and then 
was choked with heart-broken teara. 

Valentine heard her to the end, staggered, 
dumb-founded inexpressibly at her strange 
revelation. 

It was more than stran it was horrible, he 
thought. She knew, she felt that her eonfession 
had amazed and shocked him beyond measure ; 
and she almost feared to look at him now, 

“T do not call that forgiveness,” he said 
deliberately at last, when he had recovered him 
self and his wits somewhat, “To me it looks 
more like revenge. Mor can I,” he added sadly, 
“ imagine @ more cruel form of vengeance.” 

“Ob pray do not call itso!” urged Hazel 
Lostwithiel, unutterably distressed. “ Indeed, 
indeed you are wrong! He forgave her freely 
—-he often gaid so. This, he maintained, was 
only o. just punishment; and I, because | 
loved him so dearly, and knew naught what: 
ever then of my graadmother and Grayladies, 
believed that he must be right. 

“T gave him my solemn word that I would 
hold his wishes sacred ; though i never dreamed 





and after the catastrophe of the night overpast | able Mrs. Comfort. To-morrow, Miss Loatwi- 
was now lying in a kind of stupor in her chamber | thiel, I will call again.” 
upstairs, ‘ When he was fairly gone, Hazel Loatwithicl 
Mrs. Comfort was with her mistress, as nurse | returned to the library and seated herself with 
in Hazel's absence, an utterly worn out air by one of the dim old 
“He is slow in coming, this Dr. Bowman,” | tinted windows. 
sighed the girl restlessly, lifting her hand for a There was a table near to her, and she flung 
noment to shield her eyes from the sunlight, | her arms across it; burying her face in them as 
“What, I wonder, will he tell me before he | she sat there, to meditate thus on the task which 
goes? Shall i be free to-morrow—the day after | lay before her, 
—the day perhaps after that? Which—when? “T lack the requisite courage now that the time 
Yes, free—but alone/ ‘Neither the sun nor | is at hand,” she murmured aloud, without know- 
death,’ Rochefoucauid says, ‘can be lovked at | ing it. “I—I feel afraid somehow.- Yet how 
without winking ; and both,” murmured Hazel to | grateful—how very grateful I am to know that 
herself pathetically, “are with us at Grayladies | the hour has come—come for me at last! Oh, 
now. How sad it muet be to die ata time when | the relief—-the unspeakable relief—when the 
the world is all so fair! ” | burthen shall be lifted from my soul for ever !” 
The terrible vigil of the past night had left its | So serious, so all-absorbing, were the thoughts 
traces on the girl’s face, | which beset her that she failed to hear the en- 
Dark purple shadows were visible beneath her | trance of Valentine Chester—knew not indeed 





eyes. The sweet pensive mouth looked even | that her privacy and solitude were invaded until | . Silence then between them for a while. 
she felt instinctively that there was someone 


sadder than it was wont to do, 
When the famous Dr, Bowman arrived by-and- | standing by her in the room. 
by, his keén professional eye was arrested imme- 





in those days—how should I?—how hard would 
be the promise to keep and to fulfil to the letter. 
“You can understand now—cannot you, Mr. 
Chester {—all that I have borne, all that I have 
suffered in silence, since I first came to Gray- 
ladies, with this cruel millstone of a secre! for 
ever weighing upou my heart. wh ahs 
“You can understand now—can you noti— 
why I have found myself praying sometimes 
for my grandmother's death, when deaths 
approach meant a double release-—peace both 
for her and for me ?’’ 
“Yes, things are plainer now,” answered 
Valentine Chester thoughtfully—“ much plainer 
—<crueller plainer, And you intend to tel! her 
| everything to-day ?” ; 
“ Yes, [ mean to break it all to her very gent- 
and gradually this evening, when she and I sé 
alone together,” replied el dreami!y, with 
long-drawn unconscious sigh, A 


silence which Hazel Lostwithiel herse!! broke, 
speaking again suddenly and to the poiut. 











She started greatly on beholding him so near, | “ —_—_—_ 
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3 CHAPTER VIII 
RELEASE 


“ And am T then quite guiltless, wholly guilt- 
less, in your eyes?” she asked Valentine, humbly 
enough ; “or do you hold me answerable for 
aught of the pain—the suffering—the cruel 
deception? Ob, tell me—let me hear the worst 
you think of me-—--” 

 Quiltiess, Hazel!" cried Valentine Chester, 
passionately, springing to his feet, his great lave 
showing itself transiently, notwithstanding the 
iron will which held it in check—only Sir 
Mordred Lostwithiel’s young daughter knew not 
that this was so—‘guiltless, my poor little 
girl! Yes, ® thousand times—yes! You have 
Teen true, patient, and brave-—brave under 
terrible odds—although——”. 

It was enough—perhaps almost too much. 
Hazel Lestwithiel dared not trust herself to hear 
another syllable, to wait a moment longer, 

Rising abruptly from her seat, with dark and 
misty eyes which scarcely could see the light 
before them, she seized his hand in speechiess 
gratitude, kissed it wildly, and in the next 
instant was gone from his presence, 


*. coe * a * 


The twilighb was stealiog through and fillin 
imperceptibly the wide old room, Bowls o 
honeysuckle, roses, clematis and mignonette had 
made the air fragrant with their sweet fresh 
breath. 

An oriel window in a recess at the far end of 
the room was open a little way ; and the night- 
ngale was singing his heart-breaking song in the 
deserted old Dutch garden which lay in the twi- 
light beneath it. 

Dr, Bowman in the morning had noted the 
neat aspect of Lady Lucilla’s great bedchamber, 
the pleasantly-subdued light, the flowers, the 
smooth coverlet, the silver hand-bell within 
reach of the invalid’s touch; and it was the 
presence of these things, aud the arrangement of 
them generally, which had led him to infer that 
stoubd old Mra, Comfort was a most excellent 
Burse, 

Somehow in connection with them he never 
once thought of the strange, dark-eyed girl down- 
stairs—girls of her age, as a rule, were but sorry 
creatures in a sick-room. 

And now in the quietude of evening Hazel 
Lostwitbiel sat by ber grandmother's bedside, 
the shadows deepening around her, her young 
heart almost ice-cold with apprehension of her 


lady Lostwithiel was a little better and 
atronger, for the deadly lethargy was gone. 
Hazel had just brought in some wize to her, and 
the had thanked the young girl distinctly, with 
4 wan smile of deepest love. 

“ And so it was you, I hear, my dearest,” Lady 
Lucilla was saying feebly now, “that called in 
Dr, Bowman? Were you frightened for me, 
ath Did you—did you think I was dying, 

azel}” 


“Yes, dear grandmother,” came the low, 
pained, unwilling reply, “I thought that it must 
be ao. 

_, ‘My darling, T have been dying for years, 
"he skill of clever men can avail me nothing, 
you know,” ; 

“YT—TI did not know, 
ssid under her breath, 
‘orgive me if I did wrong,” 

“It is only for your sake, Hazel, that I would 
go on living now,” went on Lady Lucilla, 

Were it not for you, I would gladly, if 1 might, 
die thie very night. Save for you, my child, 
What have I to live for?” 

Hazel then fell to weeping. 

She bent low over the pillows and held close 
her era ndmother’s hand. 

And—and could you die happy, grand- 
nother,” she said, ae you ica gerl 


I was not sure,” Hazel 
“ Dear grandmother, 


knew .~-.” 


, 1&8 may darling-—if I knew what?’ 

I mean mean that you shall die happy, 
grandmother,” cried Hazel Lostwithiel wildly, 
ie Betting completely thet she had resolved to 

’ gentle and careful in the breaking of her 





terrible secret—-“for I am the child of Hazel 
Hope!” 

“ Hazel 1” 

In a moment of sudden, unnatura! strength 
Lady Lucilla had started from her pillows and 
was sitting upright, unaided, in her bed. 

The expression of those strained and hunted- 
looking eyes—an expression in which doubt, 
suspense, fear, and a passionate gleam of wildest 
hope cofitended as it were one with the other— 
would haunt the girl for many a long day to 


come, 

“Hazel |” gasped Lady Lucilla again. 

* Yes, grandmother dearest, it is true—~quite 
true. Hazel Hope was really my own mother, 
A great wrong has been dome to you, and the 
wrong is twenty years old. 

“Oh, forgive me! I know well the pitifal 
story—know it from natoaing te end, To-night, 
dearest grandmother, you shall hear the sequel, 
and, having heard it, rest you and die happy |” 

. But Lady Lacilla Lostwithiel sat motionless ; 
her gaze fized now ; her gray lips unclosed. 

What strange thing—-Heaven help her !—was 
about to be disclosed to her to-night ? 

And yet—and yet was not she for ever behold- 
ing the dead Hazel Hope revealed in the meltin 
depths of the tragic eyes of the living Haze 
Lostwithiel t 


Ah, was not the ghost of the past haunting her 
perpetually, reproaching her perpetually, from 
out of those beautiful, sorrowful eyes of her 
beloved granddaughter ? 

“That night—that dreadful summer night 
twenty years nal went on Sir Mordred’s 
daughter breathlesaly, “Hazel Hope was not 
drowned—-she did not find a grave in the river 
bed, as all the world has since believed. 

“Other poor creatures who—who have been 
missing in—in « similar way have never again 
been seen, J] know. My mother, however, was 
saved by a miracle. 

“She sank twice, The water would have 
dashed her down a third time, and she would 
never have risen again, had she not clutched in 
her despair « floating plank which bad been 
carried down the stream: from the saw-mills at 
Gwynne, and in this wise boen washed mercifully 
against the lower bank in the meadows upon the 
other side, 

“Exhausted, terror-stricken, she knew not 
what to do, lying helpless there upon the grass 
in her wet drenched clothes, too weak and spent 
et to move alone, the night fast closing in around 


# Ay the time went on her strength returned 
gradually, and presently she was able to stand 
up. 

“She wrung the heavy water from her gar- 


ments and her hair, and then, with a dumb | 
prayer that her strength might last, she fled | 


blindly over the fields under cover of the dark- 
ness, and gained the high-road beyond Gwynne, 
her one all-domivant desire being to escape frova 
Grayladies, and—and to puv herself beyond the 
reach of all further calamity. 

*T believe she was possessed of some dim wild 


notion of trying to overtake my father, acd of | 


begging him to shield her from all possible 
. In reality she scarcely knew what she 
was doing or whither she was fleeing. Terror 
had bewildered and well-nigh paralysed her,” 
Still not a syllable from the lips of Lady 
Lucilla, 
Hazel Lostwithiel, resuming her story, clasped 
the chill band even yet more closely than before. 
“By-and-by, when she had left the village 


several miles behind her, when she was nearly | 


dead with cold and fatigue, and ‘a clock over 
some lonely country-house was striking one, a 
carrier's covered waggon came along the moonlit 
road, and the carrier himself, a middle-aged and 
fatherly, kind-hearted man, asked her whether 
she was bound for Gloucester way. If so, he 
would be pleased to take her or with him, he 
said. 

“My mother, struck with the notion, feeling 


it to be an excellent one, said yes gratefully, oud 


continued her flight in the carrier’s waggon. 
“She told him that she had met with a 
grievous mishap and had slipped into the river 


near the village of Gwynne. He accepted con- * while, 





siderately this statement of hers and pressed no 
awkward questions on the point, 

“She was greatly relieved to learn that the 
man knew nothing of Grayladies or of ite neigh- 
bourhood, he, twice a week, plying his calling 
between Churnborough and Gloucester ; at which 
latter place, ina small suburban cottage, he dwelt 
with his wife and children, 

“They reached their journey’s end about eight 
o’clock next morning, and first of all—in order to 
find some breakfast, the good man declared— 
went straight to the carrier’s own house. 

“There it was that Hazel Hope was found 
to be seriously ill, Indeed she had only just 
strength and forethought sufficient to give her 
kind benefactor my father’s addreas in Brittany 
before the agony of delirium seized her. and all 
became a blank. 

“In a day or two afterwards Sir Mordted 
Lostwithiel was in Gloucester—had travelled 
without stopping, both day and night, in his 
burning impatience to get to the carricr’s house, 

“He discovered that Hazel Hope was in the 
hands of true Samaritans there ; and those 

le at Gloucester, now become old, enjoy his 
bounty to this day. 

“ He sat by Hazel’s bedside and listened to Ler 
terrible raving ; and oh, grandmother dear, in 
his grief, his rage, his passionate love, he-—he 
swore that the wrong should be avenged |” 

Here Lady Lucilla’s gray head drooped slowly 
—slowly to her heaving breast. 

Yet ths spoke no word——but sighed deeply only. 

At last a groan broke from her, and she 
said,— 

“For twenty interminable years, then, have I 
borne the hideous burthen of a crime that was 
never actually committed! Oh, Mordred, how 
cruel | My son, my son, how cruel |” 

“When Hazel Hope was pronounced out of 
danger,” continued Hazel Lostwithiel, more 
calmly, and with infinite tenderness now, “ my 
father came one night here to Grayladies, his 
mind made up, his mode of avengement con- 
ceived, 

“Tt was that of concealment-—perfect conceal- 
ment of the truth, He determined to be as 
silent as the grave. 

“Oh, grandmother dearest, you recollect what 
happened then? I—I need not speak of that 
dreadful time—only—only understand that they 
were really married as soon as Hazel was quite 
recovered, and some two years afterwards I, 
Hazel Lostwithiel, first saw the light, 

“ My mother died--she was never very strong 
—before I had attained my fourth year; and 
then my father and I were left alone together, 
all in all to each other, united by a boundless 
love, 

“When I was old enough to understand and 
to be trusted, I was told the story which I have 
been telling you to-night ; and he—my father~ 
compelled me to promise him in the most solemn 
manner that I would keep the secret until the 
end of my life, 

“ But—but he did not think then that he him- 
self would have to go so soon; and when he lay 
dying, and I was informed that Grayladies must 
eventually be my home, I wept and besought him 
on my knees to release me from my cruel vow, 

“Tt was then, and not until then, that I reali- 
sed what a sinful and unnatural bondage I had 
entered upon. But my father was inexorable, 
unrelenting, even in the hour of death, notwith- 
standing that in my entreaties and supplications 
I had wound my arms about him and-cried my- 
self to sleep upon his breast. 

* Again and again I tried my utmost, but failed 
to the last. ‘It is not that I cannot forgive her,’ 
he said, ‘I forgave her long ago. It is that [ 
believe Iam acting jus'!y and only meting out 
a punishment that is just.’ 

* Many a line from the great Book which would 
have rebuked his way of reasoning rose to my 
mind ; but he was my father, I remembered, and 
I durst not set myself as it were above him. 

* € Rather,’ I pleaded. asa final hope, ‘in auch 
an hour as this ~in the hour of death, dear father 
—imay I tell her then?’ 

“Te pondered the question for a long, long 
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* Yes,’ he said at length, ‘inthe hour of death, 
Hazel, you may teil her the truth,’ 

‘Thus it) has been, dear grandmother, ever 
ince I first. came to you, so that I have learned to 
look forward very feverishly to the dark day of 
our parting, not indeed as a day of darkness, but 
rather as one of ineffable light—for would not it 
bring to you a joyful resb after @ toil of twenty 
years ? 

“Cast away the cruel burthen, then, grand- 
mother, dearest,” cried Haze! Lostwithiel, flinging 
her fond young arms around the aged, sinking 
figure—“' cast off the cruel burthea and die happy, 
grandmother, for you did not kill Hazel Hope!” 

But Lady Lucilla, in spite of the close embrace 
of those detaining arms, had sunk back gradually 
amoung the pillows of the bed, her eyes closed, a 
strange smile on her quiet face. 

Yet it was not death. 

No. 

Tn striving to realize that she was indeed free, 
that joy after much sorrow was indeed come ; 
thet the dreadful blight and shadow which had 
haunted Grayladies for so long were in truth 
vanished for ever--in striving to grapple mentally 
with all this, Lady Lucilla Loetwithie! had simply 
fainted away. 

” * >. > 

Dr. Bowman was much more than astonished 
when he arrived in his brougham at Grayladies 
on the following day. 

There was a most extraordinary change for the 
better in his patient, he averred, with a faint 
— and puzzled air--a really remarkable 
change. 

Clever as Dr. Bowman was supposed to be, he 
admitted to himself that “hecould not under- 
stand it.” 

If only, he ventured dubiously, Lady Luost- 
withiel could be prevailed upon to quit Gray- 
ladies for a time, for the benefit of a different air 
and scene, why he—Dr, Bowman—was fully per- 
suaded, apart from his verdict of the day before, 
that her ladyship, physically weak as she was, 
my live for a while longer yet. 

And then, too, that earnest dark-eyed girl, 
Hazel Lostwithiel—-what a complete change 
likewiee come over herself within the past four- 
and-twenty hours ! 

Yesterday she had looked so wretchedly ill 
that the physician had thought it a bad case with 
her, to say the least of it, 

To-day, however, there was a most distinct im- 
provement in her, also, and the look of incipient 
sickness had totally disappeared. 

Truly it was all very roysterious, mentally de- 
clared Dr, Bowman. 

“ And you will go away with me somewhere, 
won’h you, dear grandmother,” Hazei coaxed, 
when the great man of science had taken his de- 
parture—-“ T mean, of course, as soon as you are 
well and strong enough to travel? We will go 
away together, won't we, heart’s dearest !—right 
away eomewhere with each other, and the change 
will do us both much good, youknow. Now say 
‘yes,’ grandmother—say ‘yes’ to your own 
loving Hazel.” 

Lady Lucilla sighed restfully. 

“ Yes, my darling, we will certainly go if I get 
well. II should like to see the world again.” 

Ay, the dreadful blight and shadow were lifted 
now from Grayladies, and she might look upon 
the world again. 

“T will speak to Mr, Chester,” Hazel said ner- 
vously yet hopefully. ‘“ He will he!p us in the 
matter —will advise us what to do for the best.” 

“Heaven blese him, yes!” murmured Lady 
Lucilla, fervently. “There is no one in the world, 
Hazel, who can assist us in all things like him.” 

And, although she had spoken “ too soon,” as 
sbe told herself, it was surely no fault or 
crime of hers, Sir Mordred’s young daughter 
knew—knew it, and was glad exceedingly. 

“ Father,” she cried in her heart, “if Ihave 
done wrong, forgive me ! 

“I did not wittingly break my word to you— 

was deceived, 

“I thought the right hour was come, and J] 
«poke accordingly. 

“The veil was lifted,ch my father, and—and 

he effect was stronger than death itself!” 
(To be continued.) 


TWO MARRIAGES. 
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CHAPTER XXYV.—(continued.) 


‘'T Win engage that you marry your cousin— 
or, rather, that he will marry you--if you will 
give me my wife’s address. 

This was a bold offer. 

“ How can you do this ?” she said, her eyes on 
the ground. 

“Common sense will show you how. Now 
that she lives aloof and alone, he still bas a 
feeling that she belongs to him, and he will never 
look at or marry any other woman. Once she is 
openly known a® my wife, and lives under my 
roof, there’s anend of that. He wiil think of her 
no longer ; he will set about looking out for a 
warranted wife, with no secret on her past, one 
he can depend on, whom he has known all his 
life, and who cannot have any disagreeable sur- 
prises in store for nim, who will look after biz 
two children, and tolerate their existence-——in 
short, you /” 

Mr. Blaine made this speech eo impressively 
and with such evident faith in what he preached, 
raising his gloved finger aloft in the air, as he ex- 
pounded that his hearer was alinost convinced, 
and, besides this, the wish was father to the 
thought, and that goes far. 

To restore Mra, Blaine to the man before her— 
her lawful lord and master-——would place her for 
ever outside her Cousin Gilbert's life. 

To give up any woman, against her will, to such 
a wretch as this Peter Blaine, with his hard eye, 
his malevolent expression, his fierce, bullying air, 
would have gone against the grain even with her, 
but Gilbert’s very name was an all-powerful argu- 
ment. It was a lever that moved her to any 
course, good or bad, and it was in hands that 
understood the matter thoroughly, and used it 
without scruple. 

Moreover, she had long had a heavy reckoning 
to settle with Miss Grey. Only for her and her 
manoeuvres she herself would have been reigning 
as mistress of the Manor for all these years. 

Her lips tightened into one thin line at the 
mere recollection, and her companion was sharp 
enough to read her face, asd comprehend that 
her mind was being moved by some hateful, 
stirring recollection. He etooped hie head lower, 
and said ina hoarse, would-be seductive whisper : 

* Where is she ?” 

“You will promise, if I tell you, never to let 
anyone know how you discovered her? Do not 
let my--my name ever be breathed in the 
matter. You must guarantee this!” epeaking 
with sharp intensity, 

“TD swear it!” he returned, impressively. 
“On my sacred honourI won't. I can’t do more 
than that !” é 

Miss Fane looked as if she did not set any 
very special store by elther the one or the other, 
but beggars cannot be choosers, and people who 
stoop to use questionable means of securing their 
own ends, and acertain delicious amount of re- 
venge, must not be too particular. 

“Well, well! where is she?” he exclaimed, 
impatiently. ‘“ There,” producing a little pocket- 
book and pencil, “just write it down for me, 
will you? I have no head for addresses, and 
might make some mistake, and that would never 
do.” 

For her reply Miss Fane almost snatched the 
book out of his hand, and hastily scribbled 
down, “Mrs. George, The Bower, South-wesat- 
road, Si. John’s Wood,” 

She wrote with her back turned to her new 
ally, and then quickly handed. him the book, 
without ever once looking at him. She simply 
held oui her arm, and he pounced on the precious 
intelligence ; and she, without confronting him 
—almost as if she were ashamed and frightened 
at what she had done—walked straight out of 
the apartment, atid made her way to her frienda, 
with many apologies for her long absence. She 
looke@,pale for even her, whose complexion was 





always a sort of light fawn colour. 

| Her lady-companion made a mental note of the 
fact, and asked herself what that queer-looking 

man could have been saying to her? Of course 











all these stories that Lizzie was telling her about 
his being an old school-fellow and friend of a 
cousin of hers were lies, though she smiled and 
nodded and showed her upper teeth as if she 
believed them—and so they were, 

Mise Fane had placed the match in Mr. Blaine’s 
hand. She had now nothing to do but stand 
clear and watch the explosion, but occasionally 
her heart beat a little quicker as she thought of 
her own part in the domestic drama that was 
about to be played. 

Her heart beat still faster when, one evening, 
she arrived at Lady Fanny’s, and found her aunt 
in an unusual state of excitement, restlessly waik- 
ing up and down the drawing-room, 

‘ What do you think, Lizzie!” she called out, 
not even saying good evening or exchanging the 
accustomed salute, “ Such a thing has happened ! 
I was just going to send for you. T-am glad you 
Pot io. Take off your hat and tippet and sit 

own.” 

Miss Fane did as she was desired, and drew up 
& low chair vis-a-vis to her aunt, took off her hat, 
threw her tippet behind her, aud turned her pale 
eyes on the old lady with a look of expectation. 
She had a notion of whad was coming. 

“Tsent Burrowes—that’s the boy’s nurse— 
over in a cab to Mrs. George’s this morning, as 
little Jack was feverish and fretting for her —and, 
would you believe it, my dear!” now reaching 
forth a hand and laying it on her niece’s knee, 
‘she was not there!” She impressively. 

“Well!” exclaimed Miss Fane, her heart beat 
ing a little quicker, “ what then ?” 

“The house is to be let. The servants leave 
to-morrow, All her boxes are taken away ; she 
has gone back to her husband, Mr, Blaine, and 
left no addresa! What do you say to that ?” 

“ How do you know she has gone back to Mr, 
ray *” said Lizzie, iu alow voice, “She hates 

im ! ” 

“She pretends she does. I suppose it was he 
who came after her maid the day after she left. 
She left very suddenly, and took all her things 
away ; had them carefully packed up. He gave 
the servants warning and a month’s wages, and 
he went to the agent about the house—in short, 
he managed ir all.” 

“I suppose there is no doubt but that it wae 
Mr. Blaine }” 

“Not the smallest!” rather sharply. “He 
had been fully described by Mrs, Blaine herself. 
Well, I must say { am surprised!” she added, 
looking into the fire dreamily. “She seemed #0 
devoted to her children ; but that’s the way with 
these adventuresses, they can pretend anything, 
But I must say such @ hurried flitting has 
amazed me! I was nob prepared for it, Were 

out’ 
° Miss Fane at first shook her head, and then 
boldly said,— 

*T never troubled myself to think about her, 
but I would not be astonished at anything she 
might do!" 

“ Well,” said the old lady, slowly, “ at least 
it’sa good thing for Gilbert and the children 
She is dead to them now. I shall let him know 
at once, and he will probably come home, snd 
possibly, after a while, marry. I hope he will be 
more careful this time, I wish "—in a sudden 
buret of frankness—" that he would marry you, 
Lizzie.” 

“Marry me!” she echoed. “What an ex- 
traordinary idea!” not looking at her aunt a 
she spoke. “I'm not atall certain that he would 
bea pleasant sort of husband, I don’t thiok I 
should care about marrying him.” ; 

But Lady Fanny knew as well as she did 
herself that this last utterance was a gigantic 
falsehood. q 

Lady Fanny did not reply beyond a kind of 
monotonous “ Hem!” and there was a silence for 
some moments ; then the old lady burst out again 
quite excitedly. “ 

“ By-the-way, Lizzie, I was forgetting to tell 
you that Burrowes was still at the Bower 
when Mrs. Blaine’s maid came there with some 
message, dressed up as fine as any lady, or oer, 
for that matter. You will never guess whe she 
Was,” 

“J’m sure I never shall,” languidly. e 

“ Actually your late abigail, Mary Todd! 
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# “I wish her joy of her,” responded Miss Fane, 
with ashrug. “I never kuew any one in all my 
life in whom I was so taken in as that young 
woman,” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


To return to Mr. Blaine, whose efforts to dis- 
cover Mrs. Blaine had at last been crowned with 
success, i 

He glanced over the address in his hand, then 
he looked at Miss Fane, whose back was just dis- 
appearing from view,-— 

“ Aye, I guess you're a rare bad ‘un, if you only 
had the chance !” was all the thanks he mentally 
bestowed on his late companion, Such is grati- 
tude! Then he put the precious note back into 
an inner pocket of his coat, saying, ‘I reckon this 
address is just worth a clear three thousand a 
year to Peter Blaine,” and with this most invigo- 
rating idea in his mind he ran lightly down the 
outside steps and into the street, 

His first move was for the nearest bar, where, 
on the strength of his success, he treated himself 
to a “ cocktail” firstly, and, secondly, to a drink 
known in the States by the thrilling name of 
“corpse reviver,” doubtless on account of ‘ts 
extraordinary potency ; but Mr. Blaine’s palate 
could have been almost equal to swallowing a 
patent stove, 

Thus refreshed, he got into a hansom, and set 
off to take what he called an “ observation.” 

He was set down at the corner of the road, 
= sauntered along to have a good look at the 

ower, 

“Tt was too late to do anything to-night,” he 
remarked to himself, as he came to the door in 
the wall, and beheld the name he sought painted 
sbove it in florid white letters ; there was nothing 
else to be seen, nothivg but a high brick wall. 

He dared not apply his eye to the keyhole, as 
there was a policeman within view, and such a 
proceeding might strike him as queer, so, mut- 
tering to himself, “ It’s allright ; I'll call again 
to-morrow,” he was about to turn away when 
the milk drove up. 

_“T eay, boy,” he said, to a youth who had now 
given the bell a resounding peal, “ who lives here ? 
Do you know if it’s a Colonel Smith and his four 
daughters t” was the crafty question. 

_“It'sa Mrs, George, a young lady, and she 
ain’t got any daughters, or anybody as I kuow 
on belonging to her!” returned the youth with 
the milk-can, promptly. 

“Ob! then I must have made a mistake,” 
said Peter at last, turning on his heel, and 
muttering to himself, “that there was no 
mistake at all about it, and that he had got the 
lady that he had ‘ wanted’ for so long at last.” 

The next afternoon, about four o'clock, a ring 
came to the gate. Georgie was sitting working 
in the window, making a most imposing: looking 
dGressing-gown for Alick—all embroidered down 
the front and round the cufts, 

It was nearly finished. She was sewing on the 
buttons by the waning light, and telling herself 
that, contrary to her expectations, she would be 
able to take it over to him to-morrow. 

As she put down her scissors she happened to 
glance up, and the ring she had heard awakened 
20 curiosity. 

Ib was only the boy from the lending-library. 
Binks the parlour-maid was out, and Ann the 
bouse-maid had opened the gate, and was taking 
in the books, But was not that a hansom she 
saw the top of over the wall?—was it not stop- 
ing outside. 

She had # sudden inexplicable warning of 
something—some bad news about the children— 
lh horror, horror ! could he have discovered 

He had! She had but just—luckily for her- 
*ei—eslarted back from the window when he 
walked through the gate in the wake of the 
library books and the unconscious Ann, 

SB ball door was open, and she heard his 
ud, hateful voice saying, as his boots crunched 

ny 3 the gravel, — 

. “Your mistress is in, you say? Then I'll 


jush ann ‘a : * 
case ounce myself, Which is the drawing- 





Whilst Ann was putting down the novels on 
the hall table, and leading the way to the door, 
which was ajar, Georgie had already hidden. 

She had made up her mind on the spot, It 
was her only chance of escape, and a poor 
one, 

A large round ottoman stood in the middle of 
the room, with a deep valance all round it ; under 
this she crawled—well for her she was so slender 
and thin—still with her work in her hand, she 
half lay, half crouched. 

Just in time, and no more, as the door was 
pushed open and her pureuer walked in, confi- 
dence in every footfall. 

‘* Hulloa 1” he cried, when he had reached 
the centre of the apartment, ‘‘hulloa! hulloa!” 
He round, “I say, youpg woman, she’s not 

re,” 

“Not” interrogatively, ‘ Well, sir, she must 
be upstairs, I'll just go and see, Who shal! I 
8a ? ” 

“Oh! Say an old friend—-that will fetch 
her! Maybe,” with a chuckle, as the girl left the 
room, “she'll take me for the other chap, and 
come flying doyn. What a sell,” walking to the 
fire, and standing with his back to it, and his 
coat-taile under his arms. “ I calculate her face 
will be a study when she comes in.” 

Quick footsteps could be heard overhead—Ann 
searching for the mistress of the house—and 
these quick footsteps now came running down- 
stairs, as she said, breathlessly,-— 

“Please, sir, she’s not upstairs anywhere. 
I’ve looked.” 

“Then where the deuce isshe? ” irritably. 

“T’m sure I can’t say ; but cook may know. 
T'll go and ask cook!” again leaving the apart 
ment. 

‘This looks rum!” ejaculated Peter, now 
walking about the room, rather excitedly. “ She 
can’t be hid, can she? No, she had hardly time 
for that, though she was so uncommonly clever 
about it last time.” 

Then Georgie heard him stealing out to the 
window curtains with a kind of savage rustle, 
She heard him walk over and look behind the 
sofa, then behind the piano, which wasa cottage, 
and, according to the new fashion, was turned 
with its back out into the room. There was 
shelter behind it, and she had thought of it first, 

Well for her she was not there now, as Peter 
overset the music stool with a curse. Now he 
was coming to the ottoman. 

Ob! surely her heart-beats must be heard? 
They seemed to her own ears like the sound of a 
big drum, and to be audible all over the room. 

The winter evening had set in, every corner 
of the room was in darkness, and under the 
ottoman it was dark as Erebus. 

Mr. Blaine now stooped slowly down, lifted up 
the flounce, and looked—there was nothing to 
see | 

Georgie held her breath hard in a moment 
of agonised suspense--a short moment, though 
it seemed ages to her—for Mr. Blaine had latterly 
become portly and short-winded, and stooping 
did not suit either his lungs or his figure. 

“Curse her!” he exclaimed, fiercely. ‘It’s 
cyt possible she has got away again f’’ 

He took his walking-stick and passed it under- 
neath, and as it met with no obstacle, he said,— 

“She’s not there, anyway,” and sat himself 
down on the ottoman. 

The truth was, that she was gathered up in 
the smallest space at the opposite side from 
which he had poked his stick ; had he thrust it 
in to the left instead of to the right-hand she 
was found, 

At this moment Ann entered once more, and 
said, apologetically,— 

“ T believe, sir, I made a mistake. Cook says 
she thinks she went out about half-past three, 
over to Lady Fanny Barton’s.” 

“Oh! rare cook ! priceless cook!” thought 
her agonised mistress under the ottoman. 

“And when will she be in?” demanded Mr, 
Blaine, fiercely, now getting up, and squaring 
himself on the rug. 

“That I could not say for sure, Sometimes 
she stays unti! seven or eight o'clock.” 

* That’ll never do me,” he muttered, thiuking 
of his dinner. “Then [ won’t wait. Oh, I say, 





look here, Have you got anything to drink in 
the house, yovog woman ?” 

“T can get you a cup of tea, sir, directly.” 

“Tea be blowed | Do you take me for an old 
woman, Got any brandy or whiskey, or gin— 
eh?” 

“No, sir, no spirita of any kind.” 

“Then what have you got?” 

“ Well, sir, there’a the draft beer we have and 
miseue’s claret, that all.” 

‘ Claret! pah! Well, bring me a tumbler-fui 
and @ biscuit, and look sharp about it,” he said, 
authoritatively. 

He was making himself completely at home, 
the girl remarked to herself, and he was a horrid, 
coarse, loud-speaking gentleman—-not a gentle- 
man, she was sure. 

The gentleman, a few minutes later, was 
standing once more on the rug, tumbler in hand, 
eyeing her over it. 

He tasted the contents, and then, with a 
muttered oath, turned and threw the whole of 
them into the grate behind him, much to the 
indiguation of Ann, whose business it was to 
do the drawing-room steels. 

“Hog-wash! Filthy stuff! Vin Ordinaire at 
a shilling a bottle ; but it’s just like a womsn!” 
angrily. ‘“Now just run out and call a hansom 
for me, like a good girl.’ I must be off, for I’ve 
some arrangements to make; but I'm coming 
back, and soon "—a pleasant hearing. 

Whilst Ann was obeying his orders he lit two 
candles on the mantlepiece, and looked round the 
apartment, 

“Not a bad little crib, Photographs! Oh! 
the two kids, Ugly little brutes!” He next 
proceeded to pull them out of their plush frames 
and tear them each into four pieces, then eight, 
then sixteen. “ We'll have no nonsense about 
them,” he said, as he scattered the morsels over 
the carpet. “I shall begin as I intend to go on. 
aud I2t her see who's master, once for all. I'll 
pay her out for her tricks,” 

And little did he guess that his trembling, 
panting victim was at present within three feet 
of him, ? 

He presently took his departure, leaving the 
fire out, the candles flaming in a full draught, 
the carpet strewn with scraps of the two boys’ 
photos, 

When he had really departed, when she heard 
the gate close, and the sound of wheels driving 
off, Georgie crept out, more dead than alive, her 
hair dishevelled, her eyes distended with fear, 
her breath coming and going in short, quick gasps. 
She sat down, panting, in the very place ber 
hateful seeker had so recently occupied, and 
pushing her hair back from her hot, throbbing 
forehead tried to look her situation in the face. 

As she sat there, half stunned, Aun came in to 
take away the tumbler and to restore the fire, 
and nearly shrieked aloud when she beheld the 
empty room, as she imagined, occupied by her 
mistress, 

‘Great goodness alive marm! where did you 
come from?” she gasped, in affected amazement. 

“T wasin the room all the time. I've been 
hiding as if for my life. Ann, whatever you do, 
never, never, let that man ia here agaiu,” speak- 
ing in quick jerky sentences. “If it had been 
Binks, she knew.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, certainly. He did nob seem a 
nice sort of gentleman, and speke very rough. 
And what's this?” pouncing on the carpet. “T 
Go believe as he have been and torn up the little 
boys’ pictures. Weill, I never—they’re in fifty 
bite!” 

“Never mind them now, Ann, but light up. 
I'm frozen”—and indeed she was. Her hands 
were icy, her teeth chattering in her head. 
“Then when Binks comes in send her to me, and 
get me some tea,” 

The fire soon came to, and Georgie sat shiver- 
ing over it, holding ber trembling fingere to the 
blaze, 

She must at once make up some plan. Oh! 
that she had some one human creature she could 
confide in, or who would advise her, or shelter 
her in this desperate strait ? 

She must leave London first thing next day 
and hide herself. But where? In some utterly 
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trange place, some unlikely place, where Peter 
could never reach her. 

How had he discovered her now! Who had | 
betrayed her? The answer at once looked up at 
her from the rug at her feet. 

\mong the scattered missile: of cardboard 
which she slowly began to collect, there was a 

arge bit of paper doubled in fourlike the leaf of | 
, pocket-book, for it had a gilt edge. She took 
it up, unfolded it, and read her own full address 
in Miss Fane’s firm and well-known handwriting, 

‘So it is you, mine enemy,’ she exclaimed, 
indignantly, “who has betrayed me. I might 
have known it; and I shall keep this proof! 
Next time my refuge shall be known to none; 
none will have it in their power to do this,” | 
erushing up the paper fiercely in her hand, 
‘And now time is precious. Ue will be here 
to-morrow, and must find me—gone |” 

The first thing she did was to sit down to her 
writing-table, and scribble off 2 note to Madame 
S: lart 


She said,— 


Cc 


' 
“Drar Mapame Smart,—He has found me 
out. He was here to-night; but I eluded him | 
by chance. I know he will come to-morrow, and 
I shall be gone—I do not know where to yet. 
I will let you hear from me again when I am 
settled ; I am now like a ship without a rudder, 
and know not where to go. Will you give up 
the house in my name, and dismiss the servanta ? 
{ enclose a cheque for the purpose,—Yours 
incerely, 
“G, Gzorcs.” 


This she hastily stamped and sent off at once 
to the nearest pillar-—that was one thing done; 
then she went upstairs and began to make snn- 
dry preparations for departure, Her wardrobe | 
was not now extensive, but the articles were 
good. 

She had her diamonds, a rivi?re necklace, ear 
rings, and three stars—they weré noi the Vernon 
family jewels, but her own property. All her 
belongings would ft into one portmanteau and 
her bag. The rest she meant to divide among 
the servants, endowing Binks with Benjamin’s 
portion ; and her money—she had a good deal, 
gold and notes—they were safer than a cheque- 
book just now. Theseshe took and put into a 
chamois leather bag, and sewed them into the 
lining of the dress she meant to travel in, 
reserving @ few pounds for ordinary expenses, 

All this accomplished, she proceeded to change 
her gown, to pack—not a very long business, 
She had no farewell letters to write, uo visite to 
pay—only to the boys, Ah! that was a wrench, 

She must not think of them now, or she | 
would not be able to do anything. As it was, | 
a good many big tears dropped into the port- | 
manteau, at which she was kneeling. Just then | 
Binks entered—Binks in a very smart bonnet, | 
and fur cape and muff. | 

"Whatever is all this, ma’am?” she asked, 
with the door handle etill in her grasp. “ You 
are never going away, I do hope?” 

‘Yes, Binks, the first thing to-morrow. I’m 
packing, you see! I must go. Mrs. Smart will 
give you all your wages, and give up the house. 
i'm very sorry for thie. I’m uot going to please 
myself, but Mr, Blaine was here to-day.” 

“Ah! so that was the gentleman as threw 
the claret in the fire, and tore the photographs, 
and frightened Annie out of her life, calling for 
irink as if he was ina public? Let me do that 
for you, ma'am?” suddenly seizing upon the 
portmanteau, aud pushing her mistress to one 
side, ‘* You look as if you'd ’ad a shock, and no 
ronder, I won't say a word against your going. 
A bad husband’s a bad thing—I know it. My 
wn dister—aye, she do lead a life!” 

“And you went over, Binks, and saw the boys, 
and how are they?” said Georgie, eagerly. 
“ Poor fellows! they will be looking for me to- 
morrow. You will have to go avd tell them 
about my having gone away ; but say I shall be 
back soon, though Heaven alone knows when I 
eae to go and see them,” she added, with 
& 800, 

“ Master Jack is all right ; but Master Alick— 
well, his cold is bad, aud that’s the truth—I | 











| scarcely like the sound of his cough. 1 should 
; not wonder if he was in for a touch of croup, so | 


| Mrs. George was concerned, it had been a fiction, 


| nice little supper 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Tas night was densely foggy, an@it got worse 
every instant instead of better ; it was a kind 
“Oh, Binks, how fearful! and now when I’m | of thick, pea-soup atmosphere, The lamps at 
not with him—I who know exactly what is to | the sides of the street glimmered dimly, as seen 
be done! This is too much—too much! J | through a double gauze veil; it was quite im- 
always—always knew that Alick would not live 1” | possible to tell what streets they were passing 
now burying her face in her hands, and bursting | through. 
into tears, 
“Dear heart, ma’am, I've been frightening | and how the cabman found his way seemed per- 
you for nothing!” exclaimed Binks, aghast. | fectly marvellous, . 
“It’s not going to be anything, and if I had He continued going ahead for what seemed a 


Burrowes thinks, too,” pausing in her task, and 


} 
looking at her mistress, 
| 
| 


| thought of this I would not have told you—no, | sufficiently long time to have landed them at 
' not a word! It's only such a cough as he has | their destination, and Georgie imparted thie idea 


often had before. Why, there's the gong!” with | to Miss Todd, who sat bolt upright om the oppe- 
a sudden atart. “ An’ I do hope as you'll come | site seat, with her Lands in her muff, never once 
down, and eat a good dinner, ma’am. You'll | opening her lips, 

want it. There’s no doing anything or being “It's the fog,” she returned, promptly, “He 
ready for anything on starvation, aud you've a| has to keep clear of the big thoroughfares, 
deal before you, I can cee ; but you mustn’t be | driving is that dangerous; and it’s just as likely 
fretting for Master Alick. It’s just nothing.” we won't be there for another twenty good 

Dinner was almost over, though, as far as | minutes,” 

“ Where are we now?” said Georgie, pushing 
when a peal came to the gate, and, after a | down the glass and thrusting her head out into 
moment's absence, and a whispered colloquy in | the moist air. “I can’t make it out atall, The 


| the hall, during which Georgie’s heart palpituted | little I can see, it’s a strange street. Ob! I wish 


fast, and she stood up at the end of the table, | we could get ont If I had had my wits about 
her face as white as the cloth, like something | me I would have gone by the Underground. Wa: 
at bay. he very ill when you left, Todd? Had the doctor 
After all, it was not hiro, but Mary Todd, | come?” 
who atood in the doorway, and said,-~- | “Well, he was not to say too bad; but ev 
“ Please, Mrs. George, you’ll remember me at | Fanny was in a fuss! You can’t be too careful, 
the Manor—Mies Fane's maid, I do sewing and | she says about other people's children, and se 
things for Lady Fanny now,” at once dispersing | just packed me off for you. ButI think, myself, 
the suspiciou raised by the mere name of Fane. | that he was not at all so bad as she fancied, 
“And Lady Fauny could not well spare another | Anyway,” consolingly, “ he will be we'l before 





| servant---leastways a nurse for Master Alick.” | he’s twice married!” she concluded, with a 


“Yes, yes! What about him?” franti- | giggle. “Children is more torment than they 
cally. are worth. I'm glad I've none!” 

“ About half-an-hour ago he had a desperate} There was a freedom about this speech that 
bad attack of croup, and Lady Fanny says to me, | startled the hearer a little, but she was too much 
‘Todd, you'd better take a cab, and go off this | absorbed in her own anxieties to give it more 
very instant for Mrs. George,’ and, please, ma’am, | than a passing thought. 
the cab is here waiting at the door now, and can And still they kept driving steadily on at a 
you come?” quick, decided jog-trot, as if both horse and maz 

All this in the most civil, respectful accents, | knew perfectly well what they were about, and 
tempered with sympathy, and still standing just | were going to do it thoroughly. At last the cab 
inside the door, which Binks still held in her | slackened, and they drew up at a pavement. 
hand. Ere they had scarcely stopped Mary Todd 

" Of course I will go!” she cried, breathlessly, | sprang out, whispered » word to the cabman, 
“ go this very moment. Binks, bring me down | vaveen by Georgie, and then went up some steps 
my sealskin and a hat and gloves.” and rang the bell. 

In a few seconds she was ready ; she would * Come,” she said to her companion, “ here we 
not even wait to arrange her shoes, and was | are; but we have to go in by the back door, 
hurrying out to the cab im the rear of Mary | There was no getting near the front ; there had 
Todd, plying her all the time with anxious, eager | been an accident, aud the crowd is so thick you 
questions. could not get through them. Follow me,” enter- 

At the gate she turned to Binks, and said, in a | ing a perfectly dark, wide hall, “Just keep after 
low voice, — me, upstairs.” 

‘It may happen, for reasons you kuow, that It all seemed very queer to Georgie, but 80 
Ido not come back. I will send for my things, | mavy strange things had happened to her lately 
and Madame Smart will do the rest, Good-bye, | that she was not in a position to be surprised at 
Binks,” anything, but groped her way frmly up the s0- 

Avd she sprang into the waiting cab, and | called back stairs. 
called out to the driver to go as fast as ever he| ‘The back stairs were carpeted, which, if she had 
could to Queen Hlizabeth’s-gardens, where Lady | not her mind wholly fastened on Alick at the 
Fanny lived. moment, might have struck her as odd. 

Binks stood for a moment outside in the cold,| The second landing gained, Mary Todd found 
and watched the cab going rapidly down the | open a door, saying,— 
road. ‘ Here we are,” and the door emitted such a 
There was a dreadful, raw, chilly fog rising, so | flood of gaslight that Georgie’s eyes were momen- 
ehe only muttered,— tarily dazzled, and she hardly made out any- 

“ Well, she’s a nice young lady. I only hopes thing. : 
this ere black-eyed party has nothing to do with | Then it burst upon her that she was not in 
Mr. Blaine—that would be a go, it would!” | the nursery at Queen Elizaheth’s-gardens, but in 
shutting the gate with a bang at the last | a strange house—in a great big drawing-room’ 
word. furnished in a garish, showy manner, with cheaP 

And then she went in, and thoroughly dis- | gilt and cheap mirrors, freely lit up by a big 
cussed the whole afternoon’s and. evening’s pro- | gaselier, and a roaring fire, ‘ 
ceedings with the cook and Ann in a inost ex- Before this fire lounged « man smoking, with 
haustive manner, and wound up the night with a | both slippered feet upon the chimney-piece, and 
something to drink in a long tumbler in his 

“ How about the gas?” Shall I leave it on | band. 
in the halli” said the cook, en route to her As the door opened he turned his head round 
bower, with a quick jerk, and revealed the bloated iace 

“Maybe you'd better,” returned Binks, | of Peter. . 
“though something tells me as we have seen “Ah!” he said, with a kind of sign of relief, 
the last of her, and she won’t come back—no, | now deliberately putting down the tumbler, 
not never.” removing his feet from their elevation, and stand- 

And Binks's presentiment proved to be quite | ing up. “So you've brought ber? What ® 
correct, clever little creature you are, to be sure, hat 





They appeared to be driving through a oloud,~ 
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notion of Yours was @ happy thought about the 
kid ; it drew her, and no mistake ;” addressing 
himself to the delighted Miss Todd, who accepted 
his complixente as her well-earned due, » at 
the same time, with undoubted satisfaction, 

“She gave no trouble, I will say that for her,” 
she returned, rw A tn be bo sca rma 
the was en ;” tossing her muff upon the. 
toes she oy and sittigg down. . 

“ You seé J was the little nay Sera Mgnt a 
my love!” said Peter, ap g the petrified 
Georgie, with a cigar between his fingers, and a 
hideous grin upon his face. “Welcome home, 
Mrs. Blaine—faicly caught this time, eh?” with 
a hateful chuckle, 

“Oh! you wicked woman |” she out at 
last, turning vais & from him towards Todd, 
and speaking with ¢olourless lips, and eyes like 
two flames; “are you not afraid that you will be 
struck down dead for all the lies you have told 
me this evening, and for having lured a bapless 
creature, who never did you a wrong, into what, 
but for one escape, would be a living torture? 
Believe me Mary Todd,” raising her arm with a 
gesture that struck awe into the little soubrette, 
“as sure as you and I stand here you will live to 
rue this day—you will be punished for this, aye, 
bitterly punished, As for you; Peter Blaine,” 
turning fiercely on him-—“ you forger, swindler 
—you loathsome wretch !—who have less notion 
of honour and principle than a dog—-do you 
think that I will live with you! Nd rushing 
to the window and tearing back the curtains and 
seizing the sash, “T will kill myself first.” 

Bat Peter was too quick for her, He dashed 
at her, snatched her by the arm, and dragged 


her back by main force, driving hie nails into her | 


very flesh ; but she made no outery, though his 

grip was agony—she merely gazed into his cruel 

prs hot eyes with a face of desperate, white 
efiance, 

“Tt’s manners to wait till you are asked,” he 
said, giving her a shake that almost made the 
teeth in her head rattle. “Do you think I want 
your company, you wild cat--you she fiend? 
Not I, it’s your money—my money that I must 
and will bave—that’s metal more attractive to 
me,” 

“ Then take it all and let me go,” 

“No, my beauty, I'll take it all, and no 
thanks to you, and uot let you go. You are too 
dangerous @ young person to have at large. Wo 
might be having another adventure, such as your 
last with Mr, Vernon, I have a little respect for 
my good name,” with a sneer, 

“ Your good name!” she echoed, with a scorn 
that no pen could convey ; “your bad name you 
mean—the wretched name of Blaine. I am sorry 
for it. How you have di it through the 
mud in Europe, Africa, and America——” 

“Go on, ma'am, go on—very fine indeed. 
You’d make a first-rate actress, I can see that,” 


broke in Peter, with ferocious pleasantry. 
“Encore |—brayo !” 

_ “You are a convicted card-sharper, the very 
lowest shun you—you are even too bad for them ! 


You pled your word and honour—what a 
pledge!—and break both next day. You 
guaranteed to leave me my freedom for so much, 
and then, when the coast is clear, intrigue with 
Mise Fane—yes, J know it was her—and decoy 
me, and carry me off, to wring more money from 
me, I did not know what I was doing that fool- 
ish day nine years ago—I little dreamt that I was 
marryin ae 
“Will you hold your” (here many horrid 
werds) “tongue, ma’am! Just don’t go too far,” 
\pproaching nearer to her, for for the last few 
minutes the table had been between them, 
whilet Mary ‘Todd sat on a chair, with her back 
to the wall and her hat in her lap, and looked on 
as eagerly as if this was a real piece of acting on 
the stage. She adored the theatre, and certainly 
ts, George was splendid! Who would have 
believed, to eee her every dey, she would dare to 
‘look and speak like that? As an actrees che was 
inclined to pat her on. the but as a real 
ett | woman, who was to live upstairs in 
hose two"back rooms, and that she was to look 
‘ter, she was not at all sure that she was not a 


bit nfraid of her 


“Tittle dreamt that I wae inarrying,” repeated 





Georgie, undauntedly, and with still greater 
emphasis, ‘‘a sneak, a coward, and a brute!” 

e answer to this was a knock down argu- 
ment, in short, a heavy blow across the mouth, 
that made her stagger back two paces, her lip 
pouring blood from where Mr. Blaine’s ring had 
made a deep cut just underneath it, aud of which 
she bore the acar for life ! 

* So you would have it, would you !” he said, 
squaring towards her, savagely, but secretly a 
little ashamed of what he had done. 

He might, when in a bad humour, strike Mary 
Todd, and knock her about ; she only whimpered 
and cried, and then fawned on him afterwards, 
Tike a dog that has been beaten ; but it was, 
he could see, a different thing, to strike a lady; 
and he had hit harder than he thought. 

Heavens ! how ghastly white she looked! But 
the fire in her dark grey eyes was undimmed yet. 
She looked at him with pallid scorn, but she 
said nothing, merely pulled out her handkerchief 
and tried to staunch her lip, and sat down, her 
eyes all the time flashing hatred and defiance 
into his, like some dumb creature at bay. 

"Oh, I say!” was all Miss Todd had ejaculated, 
as she witnessed this climax to the scene. 

“Do you want another, do you?” he demand- 
ed, ferociously. “It’s quite ready for you if 
have avy more of your thes and abuse. 1] wonder 
you are not ashamed of yourself. Why a Billings- 
gate fishwoman was nowhere set alongside of you.” 
A pause, and then, “Ah! I thought I’d shut 
you up!” 

“You have not! “You never will!” she 
returned, “ As long as I have breath to speak I 
will denounce you— you mercenary, wicked 
wretch. You have deprived me of wy husband, 
and in the sight of Heaven he was and is my 
husband, and as such I will regard him as long as 
I live!” Here a gush of blood stopped her 
speech for a second, and then she went on, “ You 
have deprived me of husband, and children, and 
friends, of as much money as you could get, 
until now, when you would strip me of all, and I 
see that you are bent on having my life as well. 
Take it ! it’s not worth much ! and once I am 


you will again be a beggar |” 

“Tam your heir!” he shouted triumphantly. 

“Ti I die without a will. My will, I am 
thankful to say, is made, and in the hands of my 
solicitors |" 

At this intelligence Peter started; it was an 
unexpected piece of news. 

“Weil, well,” he said, renewing the attack 
once more ; “ you area fine strong young woman, 
years younger than lam. I don’t wish to hurry 
you, nor kill my goose that lays the golden egga! 
Mary,” turning to Miss Todd, “she’s bleeding 
like a pig ; run and get a towel or something,” 

But ere she had time to leave the room 6 
muffled plunge upon the floor made her look baek; 
Mrs. George had tumbled right off hor chair, and 
lay flat on the carpet in a dead faint, 

“Tt’s the best thing could happen,” said Peter 

romptly ; “we will have no more trouble with 
Ce. Just you open the door, and clear out of 
the way, and I'll carry her up to her room, and 
leave her there. Don’t let Emma see her. She'll 
be all right, and as meek as a mouse to-morrow 
morning ; that fury she was in was just a flash-in- 
the-pan, and no more,” 

So saying, he deposited her on a narrow, little 
iron cot in a big, poorly-furuished back bedroom, 
and went downstairs, muttering something inco- 
herent about women being the deuce to manage 
—brandy-and-water—and grilled bones, 


(To be continued.) 
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At ell Jewish marriages the woman is always 
placed to the right of her mate. With every 
other nation of the world her place in the 
ceremony is to the left. ’ 

Aone the scores of nicknames by which Napo- 
leon has been called are: Little Corporal, the 
Soldier of the Democraey, Father Violet, tie 
Bagle, the God of Clay, the Heir of the Empire, 





the Man of Destiny, the Nightmare of Europe, 





dead, you,” nodding her head towards him, | 
gravely, “ will have good reason to regret me, for | 





CHECK AND CHECKMATE. 
— 20 f= 
(Continued from page 155.) 


“So, my dear friend,” he concluded, ‘I have 
presented ovr vitimatum, and so far as i can 
judge nothing remains for the enemy but to 
capitulate,” 

Before Cyril had time to reply his landlady 
appeared with a card, 

‘A gentleman, sir, who wishea to see you very 
particularly. He says it is a matter of the 
greatest importance.” 

Cyril glanced at the card, and passed it to hia 
companion, 

‘Let him come,” whispered George, softly 
“he has probably had a letter from my father, 
and does not know what to make of ib.” 

The young man’s guess was perfectly accurate. 
He had received a letter from Roger Marsh, and 
was hopelessly puzzled. Knowing the man’s in- 
flexibleresolutionand iron will he could not under- 
atand how he had been turned from his purpose, 
He simply laughed at the reason Roger alleged. 
Generosity | gratitude! from such a man—the 
absurdity was too patent. 

He looked at the matter from every point of 
view, and came to the conclusion that Roger was 
acting from fear, though how or why, passed his 
comprehension. 

Judging from the letter, the painter with whom 
his daughter professed to be in love, was in the 
secret ; he would see him, Perhaps something 
even yet would occur which might be twisted to 
his advantage. 

Cyril greeted him .courteously 

‘A visit from Mr, Gordon is indeed a surprise,” 
he said. 

Stuart glanced round the room. 

“Pardon my intrusion, I see you are engaged, 
In the morning perhaps you will be able to epare 
me a few minutes,’ ‘hen as he slightly changed 
his position, he added, “Surely your friend’s 
face is familiar tome. Why, itis Mr. Marsh!” 

“Past tense, Mr. Gordon, if you please,” 
interposed the young man lightly, “at present I 
am George Mansell, at your service, By the way 
if your interview with Cyril concerns my father 
I would not defer it, It is just possible my 
preeence may be usefu!.” 

Stuart glanced as if for guidance towards 
Cyril, wo exciaimed,—- 

“ My friend speaks correctly, Mr. Gordon, f 
have no secrets from him, But, excuse me, you 
are still standing.” 

Stuart took a chair, and looked helplessly from 
one to the other, 

“The fact is,” he said, “my errand is a most 

vuliar one, and I ecarcely know how to explain 
ts nature. I presume it may be taken for 
granted that you are both aware of my caughter’s 
engagement to Mr. Roger Marsh.” 

He paused slightly, while the young wen 
nodded in affirmation, — " 

“ Everthing,” he continued, “even to matier: 
of detail, was settled, The date was fixed, 
preparations for the ceremony have been hurried 
on, Even the licence was secured, when this 
morning, without any previous warning, I re 
ceived a startling communication from my old 
friend. 

“TY must confess,” keeping his eyes steadily 
fixed. upon George, “that the sentiments ex 
pressed in your father’s letter, are praiseworthy 
in the highest degree ; but you shal! jadgeforyour 
selves,” and opening the letter he handed it to 
Cyril, with a request that he would read it aloud 
“You need not hesitate,” he said reassuringly, 
“you will find nothing which is inconsistent with 
the highest sense of honour and good-fecling,” 

“My dear friend,” it ran, “I scarcely know hoy 
to commence this let‘er, the contenta of which 
must excite your !'ve! -«tastonishment. An event 
has happened which, from ite nature, has caused 
me to: econsider the engagement existing between 
your daughter and myself, Yeu will remember, 
that, to put it mildly, Miss Gordon never evinced 
much euthusiaam in our projected union ; even 
you, I always felt, considered the match in some 
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respects unsuitable, and consented to it, only froin 
a feeling of regard towards an old friend,” 

Your father has a keen sight, George,” inter- 
rupted Stuart gravely, “ the finest acting will not 
deceive him,” and the young man bowed in 
acquiescence. 

Cyril resumed his reading. 

“ At the time I had every confidence that once 
Miss Gordon became my wife I should be able to 
win her affection. Quite recently I have dis- 
covered—it matters not how—tbis was a fatal 
misteke ; that your daughter’s love would nevex 
be mine—that in fact she was secretly betrothed 
to another. I will not disguise from you thab my 
first resolution was to take no notice, for as you 
are aware, 1am a man not easily turned from 
my purpose. A fresh circumstance, however, 
has compietely altered my plans, and you, I feel 
sure, will cordially approve of my decision when 
you learn the reason. I must not, for the sake 
of another, go into details, I can only state in 
general terms that Esther's lover bas behaved 
with the noblest geverosity. It was in his power 
to inflict upon me a cruel and grievous injury, 
yet acting from the highest motives, he refrained. 
Such an example can never wholly be lost. There 
is but one way by which Ican even partially express 
my gratitude ; to release Esther from her engage- 
ment, sad urge you to sanction her marriage with 
Cyril Freuch, the man she really loves, In con- 
clusion, I trust my action may not cause the 
least disagreetnent between us, for I am aa firmly 
your friend as ever, Roczr Marsu,” 


“A very proper letter,” exclaimed George ; 
‘may father could not have better expressed 
himself, hed he calculated upon your bringing it 
here ; and I must say the sentiments are worthy 
of his reputation. Lt is most fortunate, too, as 
it removes the only obstacle which prevented the 
happiness of two people who dearly love each 
other.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Gordon,” exclaimed Cyril, earnestly, 
‘if you would give your consent to our union, 
my happiness would be complete. J have loved 
Esther for years, and now I am in a position to 
offer her a home. I am not wealthy, it is true, 
but I have youth and strength, and a fair pros- 
pect of success in my professiun. Even now I 
can keep Esther in comfort.” 

The young artist looked very handsome as he 
spoke, but the man to whom he appealed cared 
little for his fair face; he thought only of his 
own safety. Not for an instant did he guess 
that he was no longer in Roger’s power. In his 
heart he laughed at the ietter because he knew 
it was false from beginning to end, but he could 
not determine his own line of action. 

“J do not imagine, Mr. Gordon,” remarked 
George, ‘there can be any difficulty; your 
daughter loves Cyril, and my father evidently 
wishes him to marry her. If you attach any im- 
portance to an old friend's desires, that surely 
should carry some weight.”’ 

The words were commonplace enough, but 
George spoke with a certain significance which 
convinced his listener that he was in his father’s 

ecret, and, turning to Cyril, Stuart said gra- 
ctously,— 

“Mr. French, it would be foolish to deny that 
hitherto I have been opposed to this marriage ; but 
circumstances have changed, You are no longer 
poor and unknowa, I hear your name favourably 
commented upon by influential people, and the 
testimony of my old friend who has so generoualy 
withdrawn his own claims, is not lost upon me. 
Come to Hombege to-morrow, Esther shull give 
you her answer ia person, And uow I must go!” 

He bowed low to both men, and Cyril opened 
the door, 

“Let me congratulate you,” said George, 
joyously, “ we have won the game !” 

Oyril did not speak, his heart was too full ; 
but he seized his friend’s band with a warm 
grasp which means so much between two men. 

“Hurry on the marriage, Cyril, there is no 
excuse for delay, and I wish to see you fairly 
settled before I start for the Antipodes.” 

“Heaven bless you, George!” responded 
Cyril, earnestly. ‘I shall never forget what you 
have done for me,” 

Whea his friend had gone, Cyril sat aad 





dreamed over the happiness that had come to 


m. 

Esther was to be his wife. Handin hand they 
were going out into the world, never again to 
be parted ; it was almost more than be could 
realise 


His heart beat fast the next afternoon when 
he entered the drawing-room at Hombege, and 
found Esther alone. 

“My darling,” be said, taking her hand, “at 
last our weary waiting is over! Look up, dearest, 
I wish to see the forelight dancing in those 
glorious eyes, and the roses blooming in those 
pale cheeks. Has he told you, Esther {has your 
father told you the wonderful news? Yov are 
free, my beloved! Do you understand! Roger 
Marsh will never marry you ; you are going to be 
my wife.” 

For a moment the girl suffered him to fold 
her in his strong arms while he rained passionate 
kisses upon her lips; then, with a wail of agony, 
she tore herself from his embrace. 

“Oh, Cyril,” she cried, “my brave, true- 
hearted Cyril, I can never be your wife. Do 
not seek fora reason. I cannot, oh, my beloved, 
I dare not tell you the terrible truth.” 

He imprisoned one of the fair, white hands in 


s, 

“Esther,” he whispered, tenderly, slmost 
reverently, “ what if I already know the truth!” 

* You cannot. Cyril, if you knew my secret, 
you would flee from me as from a leper.” 

* Listen, darling,” he said, “it is written, ‘The 
sins of the fathers sball be visited upon the 
children,’ but have you not suffered enough f 
Have you not been punished sufficiently for your 
father’s folly and crime? Are we, forsooth, to 
make rods and lash our own backs, to expiate 
another’s sins! No, my darling, we have tasted 
enough of misery. Henceforth we will take our 
lives iato our own hands, and in the happivess I 
will create, you will look back upon this episode 
in your life as a hideous dream.” 

She gazed at him earnestly. Had she heard 
aright? Could it be that her lover was cognisant 
of her father’s shame, and yet still proposed to 
marry her? His words implied as much, and as 
he looked. into her eyes and read her secret 
thoughts he said, tenderly,—-- 

“ Why let your mind dwell upon such a gad 
subject? Yes, dear, I know all, but it cannot 
lessen my love for you. Let us bury the old bitter 
past. It has gone, vanished, melted into epace 
like the snows of last year. It is the future, dar- 
ling, the bright, happy, rose-tinted future to 
which we will look. The past is a darkened 
room ; let us throw aside the gloomy curitaivs; 
let ua open wide the wiadows and give acceas to 
the glorious eunlight.” 

The poor girl felt sorely tempted. Why should 
she not yield to his solicitations snd seek refuge 
from her grief in his strong arms. He loved her, 
loved her, she thought, as man had never loved 
woman before, but in the intensity of his passion 
he had overlooked one fatal bar. 

She shivered slightly as the fact was borne in 
upon her, She could not marry him ; she dared 
not. How could she take advantage of his noble 
generosity ? How could she allow him to link 
his name with hers, when at any moment that 
name might be covered with disgrace? 

No, it was impossible. The cup of happiness 
which was placed to her lips she must not driok. 
With her own hands she must put it from her, 
firmly and resolutely. 

“ Oyril,” she whispered, faintiy, “my gallant, 
noble-hearted Cyril, it cannot be. My father ia 
still ia the power of that vindictive old man, Do 
you imagine I will let you chance your fair fame 
to his mercy ? No ; it is very bitter, but we must 
part. I shall never forget you, dear ; your image 
will always be in my heart, but I caunot marry 
you. The woman who bears your name must not 
have an ever-present fear of soiling it with dis- 

” 


For a moment he looked at her in confusion. 
He had forgotten that she was unaware of what 
had happened, but now he stooped and kissed 
ber fondly. 

“ My darling,” he said, simply, “ diagrace could 
never come to me through you; and ever so, do 
you think I would weigh the words of the world 





against your love? Ah, dear, you do not realize 
az yeb what you are to me! t as it ha 
you need have no scruples; Roger ia 
werless, The hold Gitch hes Yak ale poe 
‘ather he has lost, and, though Mr. Gordon is not 
aware of the fact, he is at the t moment 
absolutely free. No one can touch him now, and 
the secret which so nearly overwhelmed you in 
ruin is dead. Do not press me for more; some 
day I will tell you all, but now you will trust me, 
my darling, and tell me that you will be my 
wife,”’ 


“ Are you sure you will never regret it, dear!” 
she whispered, shyly. 

For answer he wound his arm round the slender 
waist and pressed his lips to hers in a long im- 
passioned kiss, " 

For a long time they sat without furtherspeech ; 
they were too happy for words. : 

“ Well,” exclaimed Stuart Gordon jocularly, as 
he entered the room an hour later, “ 1 suppose it 
is rather brutal to disturb you, but, not being 
in love myself, [am more fully alive to the fact 
that it is nearly dinner-time. Mr. French, will 
you stay and dine with us?” 

Cyril glanced at his dress doubtfully, but before 
he could answer his host continued, promptly,— 

“Oh, do not bother about appearances ; it will 
be quite a family affair. No one will be present 
but Esther and our two selves,” 

“If Esther will excuse my attire,” Cyril mur- 
mured, and so the matter was settled. 

Stuart Gordon was undoubtedly a scoundrel, 
but he was a polished one, aud, having once bowed 
to the inevitable, he affected no vain regrets, but 
accepted the situation with an easy grace and 
courtesy that excited his young guest’s wonder 
and astonishment, 

Only once did he make a passing allusion to 
Roger Marsh, and that was when they were dia- 
cussing the impoxgant matter of the wedding- 
day. 

Cyril was nervously anxious that the ceremony 
should take place without delay, and Stuart, far 
from opposing his plans, gave a ready acquiescence 
and urged Esther to get married at once. 

‘‘There is no need for waiting,” he said. 
“ Your preparations are already made, and there 
is no likelihoed that either of you, judging from 
present appearances, will be likely to cry off.” 

So it was arranged that Cyril should procure & 
special license, and that they-should be married at 
once. 

The only stipulation which Esther made was 
that the wedding should be perfectly quiet, the 
only guests being George Mansell and the Pea- 
berton Leighs. F 

** Good-bye, Cyril,” said his friend heartily, 28 
the happy couple started on their honeymoon. 
‘1 shall be gone ere your return, but I shall never 
forget you.’ 

But from time innmemorial the gift of prophecy 
has been & very uncertain one, and George Man- 
sell’s words afforded another illustration of the 
old familiar fact. 

“ Qyril,” exclaimed Esther one morning, 
they sat at breakfast in their hotel, overlooking 
one of the beautiful Italian lakes, “ here is quite 
a batch of letters from home, and unless [ am 
greatly mistaken one of them is from Mr, Mao 
sell.” 

Cyril recoguized the handwriting, and eagerly 
opened the letter. rr 

“bis is very strange,” he muttered. “I 
thought he was on his way to Australia, What 
can have happened ?” : 

He read the communication through hurriedly 
and passed it to Esther without comment. 

“ Poor old man,” she said sadly, as she laid the 
letter down, “I am sorry for his sake, but it 
will make a wide difference to your friend.” 

“Yes, and he deserves his good fortune, He 
has many sterling qualities, but it is natural 
that I showld sound his praises, for without bis 
aid you would never have been my wife.” 

This was the letter which George Mansell bed 
written, — 


“Dear Cyrit,—You will be surprised at find: 
ing that I am still an inhabitant of Merry Eog- 
land, without the slightest idea of making that 
contemplated journey to the Antipodes, but your 
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astonishment cannot exceed that of my own. As 
you know, I had already booked my passage in 
the City of Melbowrne, but on the morning pre- 
rious to the date fixed for sailing my father was 
found dead in his I need not tell you how 
tisfact relation between us; still, 
, after all. As his only near 
was led to forfeit my passage- 
money and see to the arrangements for the 
funeral. The greatest sur was, however, 
te come. The will w had been drawn 
up years ago, by which I was disinherited, 
he had torn up with his own hands, leaving a 
laconic notice to that effect. He had never 
mode @ fresh one, so that I have thus uwnex- 
pectedly come into possession of the whole of 
his enormous fortune. Under these circum- 
stances I have resigned my situation, and when 
you return to England the first to welcome you 
will be the most devoted of your friends,— 
Gsonax Marsa.” 
(THE END.] 








SPICE SWEETINGS. 


—10:— 


It is marvellous how easily lovers make them- 
aclves miserable, 


Alas! bow eastly go wrong ! 

A kiss too rouch or a too y 

And there follows a mist or blinding rain, 
Axl life is never the same again. 


Nannie Wilde and John Grandmont, from being 
happy lovers, were the two most miserable 
people on the face of the globe on that lovely 
evening when they parted at the garden gate of 
the Junipers, . 

It had been such a clear, long, cloudless day, 
while a west wind ruffled the lake, and tempered 
the fervid eun. 

John was abt the Junipers for a holiday. He 
enjoyed it thoroughly; the escape from the city’s 
ge to the country, where, 
among verdant fields, under clear skies, ‘‘ the 
blue and green were glad together.” 

He had health, hope, and the girl of his choice 
by his side. What more could he ask ? 

But when they had chatted and sung, and gone 
to drive, and come home to adelightful tea under 
the juni on the lawn, there arose a little 
cloud no larger than a man’s hand. 

Nannie had hurriedly changed the soft 
carriage dresa for a white muslin, knotted wi 
blue ribbons. 

“Hurry, Nannie,” her mamma had said, “ or 
the peaches and cream will be spoiled.” 

_ And Nannie had made her toilet for the even- 
ing without once looking in the mirror. 

After ome she jumped up brightly. 

“Come, John, let us go down into the orchard 
and see if the spice sweetings are ripe.” 

“Spice « ” 

John jamped up too. 

Do you know what spice sweetings are? They 
are the fairest, smoothest, most fragrant, pale- 
green globes that ever hung in an apple orchard, 

It was ergs: Bear for them to be ripe ; but, 
then, Nannie thought they might be. Besides, 
the lane was so pleasant, and the seat under the 
old russet tree so comfortable, 

She wanted one cosy hour with John to think 
of when he should be gone—for he could not 
come often to the Junipera. 

She might not see him again for months. 

And then, if John had anything special to say, 
she ought to give him opportunity, To be sure, 
they had been alone while driving, but the horse 
was very gay, and required the most of John’s 
attention, 

Together they went down the lane to the 
orchard in the aunset glow, 

By George { this is pleasant !" said handsome 
John Grandmont, wal through the red clover- 
lope aud sniffing the scent of the ripening 
apples, 

Nannie was silent, though che smiled. 

“ How handsome he was, and how dear, with 

‘s sength and bravery, and sweet temper. 








How lonesome she should be to-morrow when he 
had gone and ail the to-morrows afterward until 
he came again. 

She wished he would run away with her. 
but what Nanny had a good home and kind 
friends, but there were three younger girls by her 


Not 


mother’s second " sometimes the 
nest seemed a little crowded, and she wished she 
had a home of her own, 

John’s salary was not enough for them to 
marry on last Christmas ; perhaps by nextb—— 

“ Nannie,” said John, “is it the style to wear 
pink and blue ribbons together }” 

How quickly Nannie reddened. 

Jobn had stopped under the old russet tree, 
and was looking down at her very coolly, she 
thought. 

Now there was a little drop of dark blood in 
pretty Nannie’s fair body, inherited by a sus- 
picious and morose old ancestor, who feared and 
hated all the world, 

That is why she lost hope so quickly, aod 
confidence so soon, and was never guite sure of 
anybody. 

That is why she remembered all of a sudden 
the rumour Molly Hale had repeated, that Joha 
frequented society considerably in the 
city, aud was attentive to his employer's beautiful 
daughters, the Misses Vallas. Of course they 
} agomge in perfect taste. They bad the means to 


Nannie was ’ conscious all at once 
that her jot quite fresh, that she 
had ironed her dress, and couldn’t do it to 
suit her. 


She fancied she looked dowdy, and that John 
thought her countrified, compared her te the 
youngest Mise Vallas—IsabelWa, she believed the 
name was—to her disadvantage. 

Now Nennie had » naughty little temper which 
was nobody's but her own ; and though in her 
best moments she resolutely struggled to check 
it, it blazed forth now. 

She gave John a sharp glance, and flounced 
down upon the rustic seat. 

**T do not pretend to be a mirror of fashion |” 

“ What?” exclaimed John, sharply. 

He was astonished. He had never seen Nanvie 
look like that before. And innocent asa babe, 
he had simply asked for information regarding 
the ribbons. 

The girl twisted her bracelet, a very pretty 
one, with John’s hair in the clasp, and finally 
burst forth : 

“TI don’t pretend to dress in perfect taste, 
and I know I don’t suit you. I am homely and 
countrified, You didu’t think so once, perhaps ; 
but I know you do now. You associate with a 
different kind of people from what you did when 
you lived here, and saw the difference between 
me aud—and Miss Vallas, for instance. I can- 
not help it. Weare poor, and it takes money to 
dress well. I do not auit you—-I know that very 
well--and I hafe pretending. You need never 
feel obliged to come to the Junipers again. Let 
us go back to the house.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish,” he said. 

Back they went, over the red clover-tops, their 
backs to the luminous glory of the west, which 
framed with its flood of gold John’s stern white 
face and Nanpie’s pout, 

“Who would have thought she had such a 
teraper and was so unreasonable?” he was eay- 
ing to himeelf. 

“ He hated me and I hate myself. Ob, dear!” 
Nannie was wailing in spirit, but she yet tossed 
her curly head with an unrelentant air, 

They reached the old blue door-stone. 

“T can catch the six-o’clock train I thiak,” 
said John, looking at his watch. 

“T think you can,” syllabled Nannie, icily, 
with a bleeding heart, 

John stepped into the hall, and took down his 
linen duster from a peg. 

Nannie airily selected some sprays from the 
blossomed door-vine, aud took no notice of the 
pale face and stormy blue eyes. 

John did not usually go natil the eight o'clock 


, train, and he was going—going ! 


“ As we are about parting, [ had better say, 
perhaps, that I meant no offence,” he said, his 











hat in his hand, but with a manuer distant as 
her own, and a tone hard as iron, 

“ That makes no difference," responded Nanuie, 
coldly aud indifferently, 


John straightway pub on his hat and marched 
out at the gate....Nannie listened to the dying 
tread a moment, her eyes fixed on the ground ; 
then, looking up, seeing him gone, hearing al! 
still but the accustomed twilight sounds, she 
started, flew up to her room, and, casting her 
self upon the bed, uttered acry of grief and 
broke into a passion of tears. 

A year passed away. The Jovely weather, the 
clover-tops in the lane, the sapple-orchard were 
all the same. The Junipers was still Nanzie’s 
home, and only she had changed, how can 
scarcely be told. 

The infantile roundness of cheek, the air of 
extreme youth, the vivid bloom were gone ; the 
girl had suffered, and was purified, 

* You'll go to the picnic, won't you, Nannie ! 
said her friend Mollie Hale, “The Gays will be 
there, and Ed Davine, I shall go. And lots of 
people from the city are coming out.” 

No, Nannie was not going, and Mol'ie did net 
attempt further to persuade her. She was the 
only one who complained of the change 
Nannie. ¢ 

It pleased others, Mollie declared that Nannie 

grown “sober avd old-maidish.” She 
was & good-hearted girl ; she divined that Nannie 
had suffered and was sorry for her. None the 
leas she resented being shut out of her con 
fidence. 
. For Nannie had never lisped one word of what 
had caused the estrangement between her and 
John Grandmont. A whole year had passed, and 
she had never mentioned his name. Ob, how 
bitterly she repented! What a period of suffer. 
ing it had been ! 

At first she had expected to bear from Jvhn. 
He would write, of course, to upbraid her—- 
probably to request the return of his gifts—the 
pretty bracelet, a book, a fan, a scarf—there had 
been no ring. She would not have parted with 
them for the world, 

Did he dream of the truth, and leave them with 
her out of mercy? Probably so ; and indeed it 
was not so, The truth was, John thought 
nothing of these trifles. 

After their silly, wicked quarrel, which Nannie 
could see now was all her fault, she had wept 
herself sick ; but on preparing for the night, had 
discovered one of the pink ribbons, she had worn 
with her grey carriage-dress, knotted in her 
hair, 


in 


She had forgotten to remove it when donning 
the white muslin. The pink and blue ribbons 
certainly were not in harmony, and probably 
John had meant no barm. 

Oh, why did she fiy out in such an unrenson- 
able way? No wonder he had taken offence and 
left her, And for so little cause! What kind 
of a wife was she going to make if she could not 
bear a momentary cross like that ! 

Poor Nannie was ashamed to the bottom of 
her soul. Her cheeks burued hot on her pillow 
in the darkuess, 

But John did not write. No; the spice sweet- 
ings ripened to gold, and fell among the brow 
grasses of October. 

The long, white winter came and melted into 
sprivg’s brightness ; and then, when the green 
spravg in the lane and orchard, the blue-birds 
mated and the violets came, Nannie realised 
that she had lost for ever the heart that loved 
her, and that she loved, oh, so dearly ! 

No one guessed all the truth, but she was 
very ill, and they were all kind ; and by-and-by 
she got up, when the roses blossomed, and walked 
about the garden, wondering at its cheer and 
bloom. 

Waa it the same world, after all? Everything 
seemed so different to Nannie—so very, very dif- 
ferent ! 

That she had repented did not seem to matter. 
She must bear her punishment, and bear it she 
did with no unwonted patience. 

And, ah, what a patient girl she was !—assist- 
ing her mother, teaching her sisters, tending the 
teething baby who had worn everybody else out 
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—not a bit like the imperious, passionate, pretty 
Nannie of old. 

I declare, Nannie, you are quite plain since 
your sickness 1” her mother said, not dreaming 
what o stab she gave her daughter's sore heart, 

Had thet gone, too—even her little bit of 
beauty, which had found favour in John Grand- 
mont’s eyes ! 

And now, after the long, dreary summer, 
people who enjoyed life were going to have a pic- 
nic in Harebell Hollow, ; 

No; she did not care to go. Tesides, it was 
just a year since the day she had last met her 
sweetheart, 

Nannie’s beart was too full of memories of 
those last hours for her to attempt to mingle 
with happy people. 

“ Mollie,” she whispered to her friend, as the 
latter went away in a trim new suit with its 
Scotch plaid ribbons “come down into the 
orchard when you come back, and perhaps I will 
tell you something.” 

“ Yes, dear, I will,” said good-natured Mollie, 
kissing her on both cheeks, ‘And don’t you 
fret,” 

People never stayed late in Harebell Hollow— 
ib was too damp, though such a pretty place— 
and jast at sunset, Nannie, lying on the old 
rustic settee, heard a step in the rustling grass. 

“ Have you come, Mollie?” she said, in a stifled 
roice. 

She had been crying, and did not lift’ her 
swollen face, 

Some one sat down at the old sest’s head, and 
put # gentle hand upon her brown curls, 

“T know you're sorry for me, Mollie. You'rd 
a real good girl, and we’ve been friends for a long 
time, and I might have told you, perhaps, but I 
couldn’t bear to speak John Gr&ndmont’s name, 
Oh, Mollie, I loved him so! He was all the 
world to me, Yet I got cross and scolded about 


the least little thing—my wearing pink and blue | races, I suppose it’s one telling all about the 
ribbons together—-and he meant no harm, and he horaes.” 


was offended, 


“He didn’t dream I could be so cross and un- 


reasonable, I know ; and he left me. I deserve 
it. But, oh, Mollie, it. seems sometimes as if I 
uldn't bear it, To-night-—just such a night 
again, cool, and the west wind so balmy, and the 
smell of the spice sweetings ripening—and all the 
other nights like this I must be left alone——~” 

Sobs choked the rest, 

* My little darling!” 

But it wasn’t Mollie’s voice —it wasn’t Mollie’s 
face bending closer above Naunie’s tear-filled, 
startled eyes. 

“My poor little Nannie!” said John Grand- 
mont, kneeling at her side and taking her in his 
arms. We have both euffered enough. Let us 
forgive each other, And we won't quarrel again 
—-while spice sweetings ripen |” 

Ah, two such happy ‘hearts under the spice 
sweeting trees! 

John had come tu the picnic, hoping for a 
glimpse of Nannie, and Mollie had beguiled him 
to the gate of the Junipers. 

“ Nannie is in the orchard !” she had said. 


(THz END.) 








A quick and novel method of engraving on 
steel has been discovered, Place freshly plucked 
leaves between two plates of panel steel, and then 
explode a dynamite cartridge on the upper plate, 
An exact impression of the leaves will be found 
on the top plate, 


Amonce the hill tribes of Burmah the four 
cardinal virtues are: To kill a foe, to fall in 
battle, to become a priest, or to offer onezelf es a 
sacrifice to the earth goddess. The sins are: 
Getting into debt, betraying public secrete, break- 
ing an oath, refusing hospitality, and skulking in 
time of wer, 
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Tere is a new hair curler in. the market, 
called the “ Pex,” which, is undoubtedly the 
best we have seen. It is simple, cheap, and 
curle the hair to perfection with remarkable 
rapidity, 





| gave him half a chance.” Mr, Rustic: ‘‘ My, 


| Editor: “If the lawyer slept on the editor's bed, 


| was a letter addressed to A.B. 10. “ Business 


FACETIA. 


Littrz Boy: “What's the use of so many 
queer letters in words? Look at that ‘c’ in 
indicted.’” Little Girl: “I expect those are 
just put in so that mothers can get an excuse to 
send their children to school and have a little 
peace.” 

Avey Duprett: “ Poor Cholloy! Ewyhody 
thought his bwain twouble was only tempowawy, 
until this morning ; but they have given up all 
hope now.” Gussie Gilley: ‘ Howwahs ! What- 
evab has he done?” Algy Dudlell: ‘‘ Paid his 
tailor |” 

Mrs, Purrer: “Mrs. Jinks told me that not 
once during their married life has she known Mr. 
Jinks to lose his temper. Now what do you 
think?” Mr. Puffer: “ Well, she has either 
made a great mistake or he’s given up using 
collar buttons.” 

Tommy: “Did you have any fun in the 
country?” Jimmy: “Fun? Rather. Got 
stung by four hornets, got a stone bruise, fell 
out of the cherry-tree, and ate so many green 
apples that the doctor had to stay at the house 
all night.” 

“Man, Sanpy,” exclaimed a Scotchman to his 
friend aa he stepped ashore at the wharf, “I'm 
glad tosee vou safe across. Hae ye had a fine 
passage?” ‘Oo, ay, capital,” replied Sandy. 
“We hae got owre safely enough ; the only acci- 
dent I heard o’ was that the ship had broken her 
record,’ 

Mas. Rustic; “There! I knew our John had 
literary talent, and would show it if they only 





my! What's he doin’ now? Mra. Rustic: “Says 
here in his letter that he’s making a book at the 


An Irishman, compering his watch with the 
clock of St. Paul’s, burst into a fit of. laughter, 
Being asked what tickled him, he answered, 


that was made by Paddy O'Flaherty, which cost 
me. five guineas, has beat your big London clock 
there a full hour aud a quarter since yisterday 
mornin’.” 

OCustommr : “Give mea pound ‘of Java coffee.” 
New Boy (diving with a scoop into a coffee-bin) : 
“Yessir,” Customer: “ Wait—-I've changed my 
mind, Ill take Mocha instead.” New Boy 
(diving into the same bin) : “ Yessir.” Customer: 
“ Look here, you started to get the Java out of 
that bin.” New Boy: “ Yeasir. No diffrence 
in th’ coffee, sir; only diffrence is in th’ price,” 

Lawyer: “I slept in the editor’s bed one 
night, as | was passing by and I thought as I 
tumbled the editor’s bed how easily editor's lie.” 


when no other chance was nigh, alth he has 
written and naively said, ‘ How easily editors lie |’ 
he must now admit, as he lay on the bed, and 
slept to his heart’s desire, whate’er he may say of 
the editor’s bed, the lawyer himself was the 
lier.” 

Ina provincial town & young damsel called at 
the post-office, and bashfully inquired if there 


or love letter }” said the clerk, by way of a joke, 
Her face turned crimson, as shereplied, “Business 
letter!” As the letter was not to be found, the | 
young woman went away, but returned shortly 
| afterward, tapped at the window, and eaid, in 

faltering accents, “ Oh, sir, would you mind just 
having & look among the other letters!” 





| 


‘An’ how cap Ihelp it} Here’s my little watch 4.1, meaning of. this? 


| “See that Snoberley over there 


“ Ten if you are willing, we will be married at 
once, But we will not live in the close, crowded 
city ; I will purchase a little farm, and we will 
live on it and be as happy as turtle dover.” She; 
“And I shall be a farmer's wife?” “Yes, my 
darling.” ‘“ How delightful! And what do you 
think, Joho? You won't have to buy a 
milking-stool for me, for I’vegot one already,” 
“You have?” “Ob, yea, the pretties 6 you 
ever ‘saw—decorated with handsome plush and 
cherry-coloured ribbons.” 


A MAN at o Mere af hotel in be tone of 
voice called his friend back just as he was leaving 
the dining-room, and then whispered to him: 
"How far would you have got if I hadn't 
called you back?” The other, straightening 
himself up, replied in a tone loud enough far 
all to hear: “No, sir, I won’t len@ you five 
pounds ; I haven’t got it‘on me, and if I had 
I wouldn’t let you have it until you have paid 
me what you borrowed two months ago.” His 
friend will never call him back again in a public 
diniog-room,” 

A company of military were Ligon marchin 
through a village in Cumberland, when an ol 
lady came tottering out of a cottage-door as 
the front ranks approached. Waving her arms 
excitedly to the officer in.command, that geu- 
tleman called a halt, and demanded to know 
what she required. “ Ah say, lads,” replied the 
dear old soul, “did ye coom through’ Man- 
chester ?'’ “Yes, mother,” a & dozen 
voices, “ Did ye see aught o’ oor Betty?” For 
the life of her the old lady never could ‘under. 
stand why the whole regiment laughed + 
heartily, 

A Barrister relates the following etory with 
much enjoyment: “ Trudging along a road one 
morning on my way to the County Court, whero 
I had a case coming on, Judge X—— - overtook 
me with hie carriage, and invited me to take a 
seat.in it, We had not gone far. before the car- 
riage began to wobble. Said I: ‘I think there's 
something wrong.” Hasn’b your coachman taken 
a drop too much?’ Putting his head ont of the 
window the judge shouted: ‘Roberts! what's 
You're drunk,’, Turn: 
ing round with great gravity, the coachman said: 
‘ Bedad, but that’s the firs’ rightful ’scision your 
honour’s giv’n for a twel’mont,’,” 

MacrsTaates and others whose lob it may be 
to have to question a certain class of vagrants 
often meed with some queer customers, Quite 
recently « magistrate had to question such 4 
man, and in answer to the usual question as to 
occupation the fellow replied; “ Bricklayer, sir ; 
an’ | ‘opes as ow yer won't be too ’ard on me, as 
I'm the sole support ‘of my widowed -mother.” 
“ Indeed!” replied the magistrate, ‘But I’m 
told that you haye a brother at work ; what does 
he do, then?” “Please, sir,” answered the 
vagrant, “ he’s a sole support ot mother, too, an’ 
works long with father in the factory.” When 
the magistrate had recovered from his surprise at 
discovering a widow whose sole supporters were & 
husband and two stalwart sons, the prisover 
wished that he had not takea the learned exponen! 
of the law so fully into his confidence, 

Younc Snoberley is very anxious to create the 
impression that he is ‘a don” at French. A few 
evenings ago, at the club-room, he took a French 
comic paper, and for half-an-hour he pretended te 
be absorbed in its contents. EF once ip & 


while he would smile feebly, as if he had been 
carried away by the jokes, and ; audibly, 
* Bon, tres bon.” There were gentlemen 


at the adjoining table who had been noticing 
Snoberley’s antics. At last one of ee en 
ng #& 


Tar tramp didn’t knock at the kitchen door ; | read that French paper? I am certain that he 
he simply sat dowa on the top step.to wait for | does not understand French. He is just doing 





developments, which came presently in the per- 
son of the cook. “ What are you doin’ there?” 
she asked sharply. “Nothin’,” he replied. 
That's what you're doin’ all the time, ain’t it 1” 
“T eat sometimes,” he said, with a slight sugges- 
tion in the tone, ‘You never ate on those 





steps, did = '” she inquired, “I can’t say 
| that I ever did.” “ And it will be a mighty long 

| while till you can say it,” she snapped, and he j 
+ heard the key turn in the lock, 


that to impress the people with his knowledge 9s 
a linguist.” “1 he must understand 
French,” replied one of the party, “I'll bet ® 
bottle of wine that he doesn’t, and I'll prove it. 
“Tll take the bet,” The gentleman who 
made the bet walked quietly over to Snoberley, 
and said, “ Monsiewr, qu'elle heure eat il! 
(* What o'clock is om Fag th Young Snoberly 
| coiled a Parisian smile, y handed 
over the paper | 
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SOCIETY. 





Tus Duke and Duchess of York are now to 
make York Cottage their headquarters until the 
end of January. 

Tur Duchess of Albany will pass the winter 
at Claremont, except the Christmas holidays, 
which she is to spend at Osborne with the 
Queen. ¢ FR. 

TusrE will now be no parties at Sandringham 
this winter, but’ the Prince will probably have a 
few friends to shoot with him there early next 
mouth, and also during the Christmas holidays. 

Tne late Czar shared our Queeti’s dislike to 
seeing strange faces about him, and treated the 
servants of the household with the same remark- 
able kindnessand corsideration—indeed, in his 
case it is said he was inclined to evince too much 
leniency, and often ignored grave faults rather 
than dismiss an attendant to whom he had be- 
come atisehel, ; aie ee : 

Queen VictoRta’ speaks guages fluently, 
The Queen’s granddaughter-in-law, the Gores 
Empress, is also clever as a linguist. She sur- 
prised her guesterat.a recent Court entertain- 
ment by talking Norwegian to one of them who 
came from that country. She plays the violin 
very well, wall i 

Tus Queen received several ci messages 
every day during the Ozar’s radian of them 
coming direct from Livadia, while others were’sent 
on to Balmoral by the Princess of Wales, who was 
in almost hourly communication with her siater, 
The Queen’a private wire, which runs direct 
from Balmoral to London, was hard at work 
all day on the Tuesday preceding the Cuzar’s 
death, when very long messages were constant] 
passing between the Castle: and Marlborough 
House. The Qaeen sent a most touching mies- 
sage to the Carina directly the news of the 
death reached and othets were des- 
patched by Her Majesty to the Czarewitch, the 
Duchess of Coburg, and the King and Queen of 
Denmark, 

To her brother’s subjects Princess Alix will 
always be“ Our*little Princess,” and it is con- 
fideutly predicted she will prove equal to the 
difficulties which lie before her. From an‘ early 
age she: has great’ firmness and ex- 
pellent judgment, and is, in addition, extremely 
accomplished, Her love of home life is strong, 
and much of her time has been spent reading 
deep, historical works and books of travel— 
novels she does not care for—or io producing 
the daintiest embroideries and other work, 
including the plain stitching which many less 
exalted young ladies affect to despise, It is a 
curious fact that in her childhood she was pat- 
ticularly “fond of a ‘Russian game called 
“ Russisch. Fangchens,” a kind of hide-and-seek, 
and would play at it with her little companions 
oa all possible occasions, The Queen constantly 
communicates with her dear grand-daughter, 
whose life is now eaddened with much sorrow 
and anxiety, and the Queen’s advice is always 
most dutifully followed, for Princess Alix, from 
the time of her mother’s death, when she was 
but six years old, has been accustomed to look 
to the precept and“ example of our Queen 
for the guidance of her life, Few people 
realize what a power the Queen has been in the 
They oan young Grand Duke and his sister. 
‘bey have spent mp ee He on time 
ry oom , id is true, but the Queen has 

pta motherly eye over orphaned grand- 
children, and Pipes see te 19 over them, and 


especially over Princess Alix, inherite her 
mother’s sweet and duty-lovilig tiom, the 
Breatest possible influence, Our Queen is an 
attached grand-parent to all her grandchildren, 


but these two, motherless from ¢ ood, have 
enjoyed an extra share of the Queen’s 

s0ve, : 
_ THE taste for floral decoration in the metropolis 
ir -J the increase, .For some of the recent 
wed 4ings the flower billg.have touched the figure 
0% £500. Of course this fs but a sixth of the 


ou'lay for tHe floral adornment of houses on the 
rand receptions given during 
est-end of London, 


Seeasions of the 
the season at the 





STATISTICS. 





TRE @ pea hen vessels on the seas 
throughout the world is twelve. 

Tur growth of girls isgreatest in their fifteenth 
year, of boys in their seventeenth. 

Srx veterans of Waterloo are atill living in 
France, fourteen in England, and three in the 
United States, J 

A warcu is said to tick 157,680,000 times in a 
year, and the wheels travel 3,558? miles per 
annum. 

For the first time in history, the population of 
the United Kingdom is greater than that of 
France. It is computed that at the present 
moment thére are in the British Isles one hundred 
thousand more people than there are in France, 
During the century the population of France has 
increased by ten willione; that of the United 
Kingdom by twenty millions, In addition to 
that, we have. in shows vileste: years colonised 
Australia, Mew Zealand, South Africa, and other 

sts, which \in another ninety years, wil) become 

ty nativns, The now steady decrease in the 
population of Frauee'is not accompanied by any 
colonization whatever. 





GEMS, 
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THE pictures drawn in our minds are laid on 
in fading colours, and if not sometimes refreshed 
vanish and disappear, 

To judge human character rightly a man may 
sometimes have very small experience, providing 
he has a very large heart, 

Iy all great arts, as in trees, it is the hoigbt 
that charms us; we care nothiug for the roots or 
— yet.it could not be without the aid of 
these, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sricep Graprs.—Eight pounds of grapes 
mashed and cooked enough to strain out the 
seeds and skins ; ruball the pulp through. Then 
add four pounds of sugar, one quart of vinegar, 
and one tablespoonful each of cinnamon, allapice, 
and cloves, Cook slowly for three hours, 

GoLpEN Savce.—Beat' into s pint of boiling 
and slightly salted milk half a cupful of sugar 
and the whipped yolke of three eggs. Stir this 
until it becomes @ cream, but not a custard ; 
remove frora the fire, flavour with a teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and beat into it the finely frothed 
white of an egg. 

A Daxicrovs Sour.—It is made from the tops 
of a bunch of celery. Add two quarts of water, 
a tablespoonful of butter, an onion, and four 
“at nn sliced: Boil for two hours, and just 

fore pouring into the tureen over toasted bread | 
cut into dice or croutons thieken slightly with | 
flour wet in cold water. 

WaeEN a mother buys a tin of condensed milk 
let her be sure she is purchasing a brand which 
contains all the natural fatof the milk. There is 
no greater fraud perpetrated on the public than 
the selling of skimmed condensed milk, which has 
had its fat removed, and which is useless for 
baby’s nourishment. Read the label on the tin 
éarefully, and be sure you are getting what you 
poy your money for, namely, wholesome milk of 
ull strength, and with all ite fat present 

Tomaro Vatrerre.—Take one small kalf-pint 
of tomatoes, Add three tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, three of flour, Mix the flour in a little juice 
of the tomato, so as tu remove all lumps before 
adding to the whole. Then salt and pepper to 
taste, arid small piece of butter. Let all come to 
a boil, Make a crust the same as for a smal! pie, 
only make four large tarts. Fill with the tomato, 
Place two thin slices of onion on top of each one, 





and bake in» quick oven, When done, remove 
top slice, and serve hot, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue strongest muscle is in the calf of the leg. 

Svuaar alone will sustain life for a considerable 
time. 

In the last five years the population of France 
has decreased, 

Proris as a rule hear better with their right 
than with their left ear, 

Tue horse, of all animals, fs the quickest to 
succumb to cold. 

Live fish have been safely transmitted by post 
from India to London, 

MancuesTrr gets its water. supply from a 
source 95 miles away from the town. 

Ty Finland the women consider a kiss on the 
lips as the greatest insult, even from their owa 
husbands, 


THERE are no tables in the houses of the Esqui- 
maux, and the women are, therefore, in the habit 
of placing everything on the floor. 

Tur snow huts of the Esquimaux are the 
warmest dwellings that can be constructed in 
Polar regions, because snow is the poorest con- 
ductor of heat that can be found there, and keeps 
the warmth within, 

On the west coast of Africa, at Sierra Leone, 
there has recently been established the “ Princess 
Christian Hospital,” which has been established 
for the direct purpose of educating African 
women a8 DUrEses, é‘ 

Tux greatest cavalry charge, as far as numbers 
were concerned, in modern warfare was thad of 
the Mamelukes at the battle of Hellopolis, March 
20, 1800, when 20,000 horsemen hurled them- 
selves in vain on the J’rench infantry and 
artillery. 

Tux prisons of Morocco are the worst in the 
world. Nocare or attention whatever is given te 
the prisoners. They are left dependent on their 
friends for food, and if they have no friends, the 
Government provides only a bit of bread or a 
handful of grain daily to keep them alive, 

Mareiaces very seldom: take place on. the 
island of Iona. Only six have taken place during 
the last ten years, und none were celebrated in 
the place from August, 1885, until March, 1890, 
A marriage, as a general rule, takes place on a 
Thursday; and on the evening of the preceding 
Monday the invitations are given in m by 
the bride and her bridesmaid, After dusk they 
set off together, and commence ab the one end of 
the island, cailing at every dwelling, inviting 
both old and young to the wedding, until they 
reach the other end. The bridegroom and his 
best man begin at the opposite end, and go 
through the same routine as the bride and her 
maid had done ; so that there are none of the in- 
habitants left without a double invitation to the 
wedding, On the Tuesday after the invitations 
all the housewives proceed to the bride’s house 
loaded with nice plump nine-months-old chickene, 
big kebbucks of sweet milk, cheese, mutton, 
hams, and innumerable other daiuties for the 
marriage fesat, 

In some parts of New Mexico there grows & 
grass which produces @ somniferous effect on the 
animals that graze uponit. Horses, after eating 
of it, in uearly all cases sleep standing, while 


| cows and sheep almost invariably lie down. Ib 


has occasionally happened that travellers have. 
stopped to allow horses to feed in places where 
the grass grow pretty thick and the animals have 
had time to eat a considerable quantity before 
its effects manifested themselves. In such cases 
horses have gone to sleep on the road, and it is 
hard to arouse them. The effect of the grass 
passes off in an hour or two, aud no bad results 
have ever been noticed on account of it, Cattle 
on the ranges frequently come upon patches of 
this grass, where they feed for perhaps half-an- 
hour, and then fall asleep for an hour or more, 
when they wake up and go to feeding. The 
programme is repeated perhaps a dozen times, 
until thirst obliges them to go to water. Whether, 
like the poppy, the grass contains es or 
whether its sleep producing property is due to 
some other substance, has not been determined, 
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0. M.—Sorry we cannot give one. 

©. S.—Regret we are quite unable to say. 

Manrrr.-~No, we do not give medical advice, 

Pozziep.--It refers to the end of the century 

Corxy.---Bedford-square is near Oxford-street. 

R. P.—We would rather you should apply elsewhere. 

Oowstant Reapzr.—It is a proper name of Celtic 
dorivation. 

Tiu,—Write to the Superintendent of Police at the 
pixoe, 

Extas.—There ts no such word in the English lan- 
Guage. ‘ 
“ Famwy.—All kinds of meat can be combiued in making 
@ stew or soup. 

Joworant.~--It ie the judge who sentences murderers 
to be hanged. 

Roxers.—No such marriages in Britain ; the institu- 
tion is a German one. 

? Canio.—-Take them to a dealer. 
they are valueless. 

Dareoiw..—A matter of too scientific a nature for 
our column to advise upon. 

Waxnnier.-—‘‘ The Minstrel Boy" was written by Tom 
Moore, the Irish poet. 

farontenxzv.—Bring hira before a police magistrate 
the next time be threatens you with violence. 

H. M. C.--Manila, or Manilla, is pronounced ma-nee- 
la, the accent on the second syllable. 

UscomporTasie.—It would be advisable to leave 
home, and rely entirely on your own resources. 

Isa.—To remove whitewash staing from carpets, 
cloths, &c., apply white wine vinegar. 

M. J.—You must remove the polish before you can 
atain the wood a darker shade if that is what you 
mean, ' 

TMivin.—Tumblers that have contained milk should 
never be washed in hot water, as it clouds the glass 
permanent y. 

Oun Reapen.—The word “limited” in connection 
with a firm's name signifies that the Mability of each 
member of the firma ts limited. 

Awyart1on.—It would probably be out of the question 
to learn one of these languages in a single term, much 
leas both of them. 

T. C. 0.—Lonutisians, nounced loo-ee-ce-ah-ua, the 
accent on the fourth syllable, was named fn honour of 
Louis X{V., of France. 

Nerta.—When Spay | keep a cloth slightly oiled 
with kerosene, and rub the trons scross occasionally to 
wake them clean and smooth. 

Parivns.—-Well-practised and dexterous hands having 
learned by experience how to work up thelr ingredients 
properly. Nothing else will do it. 

Curor.—aAll that anyone can recommend, short of a 
doctor's prescription, is the daily bath, or sponge to 
waist and rough rub, as much outdoor exercise (mild) 
as possible. 

Rowr.—It ts quite common for well-educated youths 
of seventeen to give their services for a year for the 
purpose of getting into an office, After that time they 
receive a progressive salary. 

Berwanpie,—Lemon juice rubbed on the face and 
hands will. to some extent, clear and soften the skin. 
It is simple and inexpensive, and much to be preferred 
to many other articles, 

H. B.—Coffee is iionineing if taken in sufficient 
quantities, though differing in its effects from alcoholic 
stimulants. The nerves may be disturbed to a degree 
approaching deliriom tremens. 

Oxctt.—The last battle fought on English ground was 
that of Sedgmoor, in Somersetshire, between the forces 
of James I. and the Duke of Monmouth, April 6, 1686, 
now upwards of 200 years ago, 

Lover or tax ‘‘Loxpon Reapen.”—It ie probable 
that, strictly speaking there is no choice. ‘ More or 
leas” is however, the customary form, and, as custom 
~aakes things right, this must be given the preference, 

Puri.s.—A smal! piece of paper, cr linen, moistened 
with turpentine, aud put into the wardrobe, or drawers, 
for a single day, two or three times a year, is said to be 
a sufficient protection against moths. 

Gvssi8.—Tho word infantry, applied to foot soldiers, 
ig of Spanish origin, and was so applied in compliment 
to an Infanta of Spain, who successfully opposed that 
description of soldiers to Moorish cavalry. 

Cravpmnz.—There is nothing prettier or more fashion- 
able than lace and ribbous. Folds of the goods and 
folds of satin alternating would be desirable. If it is 
becoming to you, why uot drape the satin with black 
lace? 

Tappy.—Kaiser, pronounced Kt-zor, is a Gorman word 
signifying “emperor,” derived from the Latin Cesar, 
and form a part of a number of names in Germany, 
Switzerland, &c., a¢ Kaiserberg, a town of Germany, 
Kaiserstuhl, a town of Switzerland, and Kaiserwerth, a 

own of Rhenish Prussia. 


Unless rare sorts, 
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OUR MINOR TRIAIS. 


On, trifling tasks so often done, 

_ Yet ever to be done anew | 

Oh, cares which come with every sun, 
Morn after morn, the long years through ! 

We shrink beneath their sway— 

The irksome calls of every day. 


Tho restless sense of wasted power, 
The tiresome round of little things, 

Are hard to bear, as bour by hour 
Ita tedious iteration brings ; 

Who shall evade or who delay 

The small demands of every day? 


The boulder in the torrent's couree, 
By tide and it lashed in vain, 
—= the ay ap one pebble's aan 
od yields ite eu ce ; 
So crumbles strongest rnd anned - 
Beneath the wear of every day. 


. * * * - 


We rise to meet a heavy blow — 
Our souls a swiden bravery fills— 
But we endure not always so 
The drop-by-drop of little ills! 
We atill deplore and still obey 
Tho hard behests of every day, 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battle-field, and dares 

Cannon and bayonet faints beneath 
Tho needle-points of frote and cares; 

The stoutest spirits they dismay—- 
The tiny things of every day. 


And even saints of holy fame, 

Whose souls by faith have overcome 
Who wore emid the cruel flame 

The molten crown of martyrdom 
Bore not without complaint alway 
The petty pains of every day. 


Ab! more than martyr’s aureole, 
And more than hero’s heart of fire 
We need the humble strength of go: i 
Which daily toils and ills require : 
Sweet Patience! grant us, if you may, 
An added grace for every day. . 
A A. 


Worniep Farner.—[f he is strong, healthy, and pre- 

red to work at anything that may offer tteelf, he need 
2xave no fear; but, on the other hand, we cannot advise 
young men unaccustomed to manual labour, and with- 
out capital, to quit this country. 


Apa.--Make two lathers of melted soap, tepid water, 
and a little ammonia in each; wash quickly through 
both, then through clean tepid water; wring, fold, and 
clap ; when half dry iron with a hot iron with a muslin 
bet ween the cloth and the fron. 


Mao.—If you feel a cage engage in the Katies 
described, and have a love or affection for children, 
individually and collectively, we know of no reason why 
you shonld not make the experiment of supporting 
yourself in so respectable a way. 


Distracrep.-—One of the best ways {6 to be careful to 
leave no food ex , gather up every crumb, and in 
some convenient place put a few crumbs of bread or 
cake, When the insects have gathered about it sprinkle 
pure Persian powder over them or blow it from a 
ne ye “= ig hy rane become con- 

a and stupi y may then swept up ina 
dust pan and burned. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
= 


Porstrwn.—The only .recommendation that can he 





made for the eyes is— and the sooner the better ; 
it is quite evident the sight is much worn ; it may be 
per tly injured if no is given to it 
now. 

G. C.—Those who believe tone of the lost tribes 
of Israel in Ireland lay on the fact that 
“ghamrakh” is the Arabic word for trefoil. which 


Ge 8 ee Oat es See iat ine, 
You might beatin, the white of an egg to a froth, 
mizing it with the wholo, lowing it with 


with two or throe 
hours, then etraining through but we doubt 


your setting it 

Hoyor.—If made by fruit coffee; or wine put the 

stain ona Se one a ta litle 
shat; OF eauabllty tuber 


plate wi 
uid chloride of lime on 
is mould do it the 


Liss.—Take one =< thick, sweet cream, beaten 
with an egg-beater until quite thick, stir in the white of 
one egg beaten to a stiff froth, sweeten and flavour. The 
cream thicken with very little beating if not too 
old, and is very cold. Turn over the cake and serve st 
once. 


Hua B.—The seven wondors of the worli are: 
Pyramids of Egypt; the Pharos of Alexandria; 
walls ry Rye ote of Boa aroo it ed im he 

Yana) ai - the Statue 
Zeus (Jupiter) by Palaton : the Maundleum of Antomesls 
and the of Rhodes. 


Jamin.—It is the capital of the island of Lutzon 
and of all the Philippine see of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, and one of the great emportums o! 
the Bast, on the bay of the same name at the moutb of 
the river Pasig. Next to Cuba the Phillippine 
constitute the moat valuable colonial possessions of 
Spain. Thore are about 1,200 islands im all, of which 
over 400 are inhabited. 

Jock O’Hazenpmax.—Table Mountain in South 
Africa, owes its name to its peculiar shape and fut 
tened suxamit, and ts often seen covered with o white 
cloud, named the “Table-cloth.” The mountain is o/ 

mitive formation, and is 3,816 feetin height. There 

a Table Mountein in South Carolina, is nearly 
4,000 feet high. It has om one side a ular 
face, nearly 1,100 feet in It ia in Piokent 
Uounty, There are two Table Mountains in Culifornis, 
and one in Ireland. 
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A Christmas Carol. 


—i0 i 


at yule flashes bright on the garlanded 
hearth ! 

Now tell the sweet story of old, 

hea night, like a mother, hang over 


the eart } 
4s the shepherds lay watching the 
fold ; 
When earth, like a censer by seraphim 
swung, 


Breathed incense o’er mountain and 


sea, 

While the Star of Judea o'er Bethlehem 
hung, 

ind shone soft upon fair Galilee ! 


Ani tell how those shepherds aban- 
doned the fold 
And followed that mystical star, 
Til Jerusalem flashed, like a eity of 


gold, 
And Bethiebem glistened afar | 
Oh, Lord, let Thy love be about us all 
dag, 
Let it shine, like the star, through 
the night ! 
Give us faith, like those shepherds, to 
rise and obey, 
And folow Thy pathway of light ! 


And tell how they entered the stable 
and saw 
The Saviour of men, lowly born ; 
And tell how they knelt in devotion 


vad awe, ; 
Ani worshipped and watched until 
TROD } 
Oh, tell! that our hearts may renounce 
transient things, 
The tins and trappings of pride. 
Of the manger that orad)od the sov'reign 
if kings, y 
Of the angels that knelt by His side! 


jad tell how Jerusalem, gorged to the 
_ brim, 
Holding feast on the brink of her 


grave, 
Shut her heart and her dvore ‘gainst the 
mother of Him 
Who came to redeem her and save ; 


| 
| 


| 


And tell how they pavsed from that city 
of light, 
That our, hearts may remember the 
poor 
Who wander, like them, on this festival 
night— 
Oh, Christ ! 
endure. 


give them grace to 


And tell how the lights of that city were 
quenched, 
How ber pride was trailed deep in 
the dust! : > 
And tell how her halls und her teniples 
were drenched 
With her hot blood of riot.and lust ; 
And tell how her kings are as desert 
dust blown 
By the wings of the pitiless wind ! 
How the glory that hallowed her teuples 
has flown, 
Leaving ruin and sonow bebind 


Oh, Lord ! let our hearts 
of love, 
Ever open to Thee and to Thine! 
Let our thoughts, like Thy seraphbs, in 
rmony move, 
Our deeds like high altar lighte shine! 
And though monarchs may fall, aud 
roud cities be hurled 
In wrath to the depths of the sea, 
Secure in Thy strength, o'er the wreck 
of the world, 
We'll all stand, for we've built upon 
Thee! 


be as temp'es 


And now while the yule flashes bright 
on the hearth, 

And the holly hangs green in the hall, 

The story of Jesus doth hallow our 
mirth, 

Who came and who suffered for all! 

And now, while each heart into melody 
swells, 

Tn songs of thankegiving and praye", 
the rich chimes of the silver- 
tongued bells 

Ride joyous abroad on the air # . 








Hts, Bear's Christmas Guest, 


Dee 


CHAPTER I. 


Warexcoo Station, about three days before Christmas, was tolerably 
crowded though dombtless compared to what the same place would be on 
Christmas Bve, business was very slack, but that is only by comparison, aad 
lue scene on the twenty-second of December was lively enough to rejoice the 
most inveterate lover of noise and bustle. 

Groups of holiday makers stood eagerly superintending the labelling of 
their Inggage. ‘The fussy elderly lady, and the young mother with a quiver 
Tali, heing well-represented. Schoolboys were there en moasse, some educa- 
tonal establishment having had the barbarity to break up only that very 


morning 


All sorts and conditions of men helped to make up the general 


confusion, and all classes were represented, from the lady in furs and velvet 
who left all cares to ber footman and maid, to the pale, careworn wife of a 
struggling clerk ‘*going home” to taste mother’s Christmas puddiog. and 


exhibit the latest baby. 


_ The crowd was, as arule, ¢heerful and good-tempered. It had holidays 


ch 
everyone seemed resdlved 


view, meetings with long absent friends and a tolerable prospect of good 
ter, so bills and worries, ailments amd anxiety, were pushed aside, and 
to remember that Christmas comes bat once : 


year, and tp be doing their best to look forward to it. 


It was @ friendly suciable crowd too. 


Those overburdened with babies, 











baskets, and bundles, received kindly help from others less handicipped. 
People seemed for the most part to be in little parties of two’s and three’s, 
where funds did not run to an outing for the whole family. But, amidst 
the good-natured throng, there were two persons utterly alone—two persons 
who bad never seen each other before, never heard each other’s names, but 
who yet all the same were destined to meet and play an important part in 
each other's lives. 

Ladies first, and Anne Carleton was.a lady in spite of great plainness of 
attire, and a decided shabbiness of her small, well-worn kid gloves. Her 
whole dress showed signs of rigid economy, and her face had a sad, wistfal 
expression as though life’s burdens pressed rather heavily upon her slender 
shoulders. She lived with her grandparents at Avonside, a southern 
watering-place whose mild climate made it » favourite resort with returned 
Indian officials and their families. Amne lived at Avonside, but it was not 
ber home. Home, poor.child, she possessed none in the whole wide world, 
she being one of those luckless creatures who are first with no one, necessary 
to no one, and regarded by their relatives in general as committing rather 
an offence by presuming to exist. 

Poor little Anne, she was only nineteen, and she had known 30 much 
trouble aod sadness already in her short life that perhaps it was not strange 
that she was dall and listless, and did not seem even to take the trouble to 
make the best of herself. ~ 

The other solitary traveller was likewise bound for Avonside, and he was 
going there most decidedly against bis will, being sacrificed--as he frankly 
said himself—to his father’s desires for a reconciliation with his only sister. 

‘The Governor's taken it into hia head that family feudsare bad things,” 
Frank explained to an old college chum who expressed his surprise at his 
friend's going away just before Christmas, ‘*‘ He's been at Joggerheads with 
my aunt for more years than anyone can remember, and it’s suddenly ocearred 
to them both that they are getting old, and they'd like to make friends 
before they die.” 

‘‘ But why doesn’t the lady come to you. There must be room for half- 
a-dozen aunts and their fumilies atCraven Hail.” 

Frank nodded, 

**My Aunt has lived half her life in India, and is desperately afraid of 
coming north in winter. Then she hasn’t been to the Hall for over twenty 
years, and she thinks it would awake all sorts of painful memories; and, 
finally, you know after what's happened lately, we must spend a quiet 
Chrisimas or shock all our neighbours, ro my father took up this extra- 
ordinary idea that I was to go to Avonside as a kind of seal to tha family 
reconciliation, while he and my mother make a pilgrimage to Oxford and 
admire their first grandchild. Al! things considered it’s as wel! not to have 
any rejoicings at the Hall this year ; but I confess I don’t like my part in 
the programme, only when my father talks pathetically about his ‘ declining 
years,’ I haven't the heart to cross tim.” 

And that wes a very fair explanation of Frank Craven's presence at 
Waterloo Station on that December morning. He was a young man of six 
or seven and twenty, strong, broad-shouldered aud with a general air of 
health and energy about him. He had been called to the Bar, but his 
father baying recently come to the family honours, it was most unlikely that 
Mr. Frank would ever need a brief. 

Sir Reginald and his son were devoted to each other, though they bad 
been separated far more than is the case generally between a father and an 
only son. But the Baronet hat been born at the wrong end of the family 
tree, and remained there for a great many years, quite content to represent 
Her Majesty in a very remote and little known part of her dominions, so 
remote indeed that few Englishmen knew more of it than the name. Here 

“Frank bad lived till it was needful to think of Oxford. His University 
career and subsequent studies in the Temple had brought about a six years 
separation from his parents, ani jostas he was thinking of going out to 
Phillipsport for a brief visit before settling down, came the news of the 
death of his distant cousin Sir Geoffrey and the baronet’s two sons, which 
made the exile and hia wife Sir Reginald and Lady Craven. 

They were very glad to come home. Their only daaghter had sarried 
the year before, and they were beginning to feel very lonely in their distant 
island. Of course they could have no real regret for the kinamen they 
hardly knew ; but both possessed far too mach sense of fitness to entertain, 
a house party in the mansion where death had so lately reigned. So they 
decided to go and spend Christmas with their daughter, while Frank was— 
as he put it—to be offered up as a sacrifice to his Aunt Jessy. ‘i 

No one exactly knew what Sir Reginald and his sister had quarrelled 
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about. 


themselves. 


It vas so long ago that probably they had forgotten the details 
Mrs, Dear had gone to India with her husband very soon after 


the fend began, and thongh she came “home” every few years, and | 


Reginald trok more than one leave of absence from Phillipsport, they never 
happer ed to be in England at the eame time, or mutual friends might have 
done something to m»ke up the breach. 

The late baronet had been on very friendly terms with Mrs. Dear, and 
left her a handsome legacy.” Her husband had been a very rich man, 
besides which bis appointment had carried a pension for his widow, so it was 
not in the least for what she could get out of him that she had sought a 
reconcili tion with her brother; and distasteful as bis visit was to Frank, 
he did not in the least regard his auntas ‘‘a poor relatioz.” 

* But it il be dreadful all the same,” reflected the injured young man as 
he settled himself comfortably in a first-class carriage. ‘‘ A household of old 
women must be as dull as ditch-water. My aunt’s nearly sixty, and the 
girls, as she will call them im her letters, must be confirmed old maids. I 
daresay they'll object to smoking, and make me dine at one o'clock to spare 
the servants. I declare if it’s as bad as I expect I can’t stand more than a 
week of it, and Kitty will have to telegraph that the governor and the mater 
can’t get on without me.” 

Hithe:to he bad had the carriage to bimself, @ singular fact, but then the 
crowd was not composed of first-class travellers ; but now the guard opened 
the door brucqnely and ushered in a small shabbily dressed girl with the 
comforting remark 

‘*There sin’t any room third-class, Miss, and you won’t have to pay any- 
thing extra, I'll see to that.” 

The girl rsurmured a grateful ‘* Thank you,” and they were off before Frank 
© aven hud had time to do so much as look at the little fellow traveller fate 
bad se suddenly sent him. When he surveyed her leisurely, although quite 
sclésh enongh to regret his solitade, he felt the guard had done right to rescue 
<bis girl from the fate of standing up in a fall stuffy third-c'ass carriage with 
a few screaming babies, and the adult passengers eating oranges. Yes, poor 
little thing, she did not look fit to hold ber own against the roughness of a 
holiday crowd. Just at first Frank had felt bored, the train-was an express, 
it was nearly two bours before the earliest stop, and he thought if the girl 
talked all the time he should be tired to death ; but as they moved rapidly 
slong past the fine subarban gardens of Putney and Mortlake into the more 


rural scenes of Surbit.n and Weybridge, he began to feel alittle curious about | 


the small shrinking figure opposite and to let his busy fancy conjure up a 
good many conjectures about her. 

A little nursery governess going home for her holidays! This was his first 
idea, but he was obliged suddenly to drop it, for the girl’s face was far too 
ead for her to be on pleasure bent, and she had besides placed on the window 


ledge next to her with great care the return balf of her third-class ticket; she | 


was not in tnourning, soher air of general depression could not be due to 
recent bereavement. Frank found himself wondering what her face would be 
like if she smiled, and at last, tired of idle speculation, he determined to 
enter into conversation with her, and as a beginning proffered her the loan of 
his illustrated paper. She took it and evidently enjoyed her inspection, when 
she returned it to him he ventured on a remark respecting the pictures, and 
the girl (evidently she bad not been ¢@rilled in the laws of etiquette or brought 
up in the fear of Mrs. Grandy) answered as frankly as though they had been 
old acquaintances. 

** They are very pretty, but I thiuk it's a mistake to make ont that every- 
one must be happy just because its Christmas time ; what cam the day of the 
month matt: r.” 

Was she a misantbrope, or did she simply state ber own opinion. Frank, 
who had a kind of blind faith inmerrymaking at Yuletide, felt a kind of shock 

“ Weil, you know most people like Christmas. It's a time when families 
meet after long partings, and people forget their troubles and try to be as 
jolly as possible. Don’t you really like Christmas ¢ ” 

**T hate it.” 

This was discouraging but interesting, it was imposstble to look at the girl's 
flashing eyes and doubt that she meant just what she said; she seemed roused 
from the limp, rather colourless creature Frank bad just thought her into a 
strange new life; he was pnzzled and yet attracted, 

*T don’t fancy anyone in the crowd at Waterloo this morning would have 
agreed with you,” bea ™” red cheerfully ; ‘‘ they all seemed to appr ive highly 
of Christmas time, aud even I, who am going on a rather disagreeable errand, 
should Dever think of blaming Christmas, though it is the cause of my 
j urney. 

‘*T used to like Christmas once,” said the girl with a sigh, ‘‘and believe in 
it too ; it’s only when one get's older one doesn't.” 

** You talk as if you were a kind of female Methuselah ” said Frank laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ expect Iam a good many years older than you are, but I haven't 
lost my faith in Christmas yet. It’s seven years since we were all together 
then, and fate has settled wo are to wait another twelve months before we 
ke p Christmas together as a family, but for all that I like the season,” 

‘** Did 5 
six veari . 

‘Not atall, my parents could not leave their home in a distant colony, and 
I had to be in England for my studies; they’ve come back now, so we shall 
not have any long partings for the future. Phillipsport is nine thousand 
niles from England, so we can’t run over and make little visits.” 

“* Phillipsport 1”? the girl’s eyes were fixed on Frank with an eagerness that 
was almost painful. ‘Oh, do you mean the capita! of the Mary Islands, and 
have you really been there.” 

** Yes, to both questions,” answered Frank witha smile. ‘‘ I was born at 
Phillipsport, and I never left the Islands til] I was nineteen. Indeed your 
London was quite a revelation to me,” 

Bat you have not been there lately,” 


’ 





a quarrel,” asked the girl presently, ‘' that you did not meet for as 
| faded, leaving her just a shabby litt'e girl in a worn frock, with a pair of big 





a ~ 





‘Not for six years, but,” as her face fell, “my father and mother on!; 
came home last September and I am sure they would be able to give you any 
information ; they know everyone there, so if you have fricnds at Phillipspor, 
my motber would tell you all about them.” ; 

She started, evidently his words had stirred some half-forgotten chord in her 
memory. 

‘*T think,” said the girl slowly, ‘‘ that you must be g ing to Avons'de ani 
that yoo are Mrs. Dear’s nephew.” 

Frank bad never been described as Mrs. anyone’s nephew, and he did not 
much like the experience, but he ouly answered ‘* You are quite right, may | 
ask if you know my annt.” 

** We live next door to Mrs. Dear.” a 

** Next door ? Do yon mean she lives in a terrace?” noé much liking the 
idea. 

‘ Everyone does nearly at Avonside ” replied Miss Carleton, ‘‘it is quite 
unlike any other seaside place I ever heard of, there are such lots o' parks and 
public gardens, no one cares to trouble about gardens of their own, and as it 
is the season all the yeur round, there are hardly any lodgings, people live in 
their own houses, they spend nearly al! their time in amusements though, there 
is so much of that sort of thing at Avon:ilei” 

*€ And do you like Avonside,” 

‘*Y might i; I had a home there,” the girl replied simply. ‘‘Mrs. Dear 
says she wow/i not live anywhere else for all the world. She settled there 
when she first came from India some years ago, and’now she is one of the lead- 
ing people in the place.” 

** You know my name” said Frank smiling, ‘don’t you think you might 
tell me yours, as our respective families are acquainted we can’t be doing any 
harm by introducing ourselves and being friendly for the rest of our journey.” 

**My name is Anne Carleton, but everyone calls me Nan,” was the girl's 
faint reply. ‘* My grandfather, Dr. Cameron, was in India for many years, 
and his regiment was once stationed near where Judge Dear practised, so | 
suppose it was natural that my grandparents should be intimate with Mrs. 
Dear and her daughters,” 

** You speak as if you didn’t like them.” 

** But, indeed I do, I think Mrs. Dear just the very kindest woman I ever 
heard of.” 

** Look here, Miss Carleton,” said Frank confidentially; ‘* I have never set 
eyes on my aunt and cousins, don't you think you coald tell me a little about 
them, coach me up so to say?” 

She opened ber eyes in wonder. 

‘*T don’t quite know what you mean. 
help liking her however mucb you try.” 

** And the girls?” with a little emphasis on the last word, as thovgh t 
imply he objected to its use; ‘‘ by the way, 1 haven't even heard their 
names,” 

‘* They were christened Josephine and Rosalind,” said Nan, with a quaint 
little smile, ‘‘ but they are never called by those names; they are very popular 
at Avonside, but I don’t think they are as nice as their mother.” 

The train had reached Southampton, its first stopping place, the vacant 
seats were all filled up, Frank and Miss Carleton had no more chance for 
private conversation, and he did not speak till just before they glided into 
Avonside station, when he asked kindly, — 

** Have you anyone to meet you?” 

‘Oh, no—I shall take the omnibus, Cliff Terrace is two miles from the 


Mrs. Dear is very nice, you can’t 


| station, and quite outside the town.” 


But when Frank had rescued his portmanteau from the Inggage van, he 
found his late companion sadly contemplating the omnibus which, filled to its 
utmost capacity, was slowly turning out of the station yard. 

‘* Will you share my fly, Miss Carleton }"’ he asked kind'y, the girl's po:i- 
tion puzzled him, the grandchild of an army doctor, his aunt’s nearest neigh- 
bour—it was passing strange she should be so shabbily clad, and left, and st 
this crowded season, to reach Avonside to take her chance of a seat in the 
railway omnibus, 

‘* Thank you ;” and she flushed crimson, ‘‘but shall not [ be in your way !” 

“ Look at the size of the vehicle,” said Frank, cheerfully pointing to the 
huge cumbersome fly, ‘‘ now Miss Carleton it is a distinct libel to fancy / can 
fill all that.” 

He handed her in, and they started, her only luggage was a small haad bag, 
as shabby as ber own attire; Frank’s curiosity got the better of his politencss. 

** Have you been making a log stay in London, Miss Carleton !” 

“TI went up yesterday to take two little cousins bome, they had been spend- 
ing a week with us, They live so far the otber side of London, I could not 
well come back the same day.” 

‘And is that your only acquaintance with Londor, or have you made 
frequent visits to the dear smoky old place?” 

“Oh! I know London well, I was born there ; I think I love even the 
paving stones, it’s the only place worth living in, Mr. Craven.” e 

He looked at her in surprise : flashed with excitement, her eyes bright witt 
intense feeling, she looked almost beautiful, but the flush and the sperkle 


dark eyes. 

It was quite two miles, and the drive gave Frank a very fair idea of Avo1- 
side, it was a bright foreign-looking de town, with broad streets, large 
houses, and every now and then breaks between th bnildings, through which 
one caught glimpses of the sea; Cliff Terrace wasat the top of a very st¢¢P 
hill, and commanded a lovely view over the channel ; just as they began the 
ascent, Nan turned timidly to her companion,— 

** May I get oat here, if you do not mind stopping ?”. 

«But your bag! Do let me take you to your own door, Miss Carleton, I 
assore you I am not in the least hurry.” A 

But she persisted, and Frank gave in, partly because he fancied ‘rom oo 
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manner she did not wish her grandparents to know the maaner of her 
rrival. 
air Good-bye, Miss Carleton,” he said, taking the little fiogers kindly io his; 
“T suppose with your sentiments it would be treason to wish you the com pli- 
ments of the s‘as»n, but I do never:heless wish yoo many a happy Christmas 
and glad new year. _But we shall meet again, I hope, before then, and be 
properly introduced in due form.” t 

The girl only spoke two words in answer ig this long speech; ‘ Thank 
you;” but her voice wae grave and earnest, and her beautifal eyes rested on 
Frank's face with a look of almost pathetic gratitade, whi:h hannted the 
young man strangely in his dreams, 


——— 


CHAPTER II. 


Curry Terrace was the most fashionable part of Avonside, the rent of the 
houses was wearer two hundred than one, yet-such are the vagaries of 
pailders—not one of them was detached, and not one of them boasted a private 
garden, though all had the right of entrance to an exquisitely laid oat public 
enclogare, consisting of flower gardens, tenis court, and what was called the 
winter garden, a small but sunny promenade, roofed in with glass, bordered 
on one side by evergreens, while on the other, seats were placed at frequent 
distances. Originally this spot had been designated ‘‘The Invalids’ Rest,” 
but the title prejudiced so many against it that the proprietors speedily 
changed it into its present name. 

There were twenty houses in Cliff Terrace, al! semi-detached ; the front 
doors acd passages of each pair joining each other, an arrangement which com- 
bined with really thick wal!s, protected the tenant on either side from hearing 
the musical and other noises made by his neighbour. 

The drawing-rooms were built with huge bow windows, which jutted out a 
long way from the other part of the house, so that it was possible to stand in 
the bow of (say) Number one, and look straight into that of Number two, a 
most convenient feature in the case of friends; while a lowered side blind, ora 
little stained glass, made it no annoyance when the neighbours wero on more 
distant terms, 

Frank Craven had no time to take in all these feat. res at first, but he dis- 
covered them later on : when he found himself knocking at Number to, his 
chief feeling was curiosity respecting his cousins ; Miss Carleton had said so 
little about them that he did not know whether his first description ‘‘con- 
firmed old maids,” was applicable or not, A very neat parlour maid opened 
the door. 

“My mistress is expecting you, sir,’ 
Miss Dear are out.” . 

She led the way to the drawing-room, Frank thinking Dr, Cameron 
must be very intimate with the Dears, for his movements to be chronicled 
as theugh he were one of the family, and thew he had no time for farther 
speculations, a little lady in a soft teagown of bright blue cashmere, had 
taken beth his bands and assured him he was the image of his dear father. 

‘* Are you Josephine or Rosalind !"’ de:aanded Fiauk, when he was released, 
‘*T didn’t know you had seen the governor ; how's your mother !”’ 

‘You absurd boy!” and the lady laughed heartily. ‘‘ Don’t you under- 
stand I’m your Aunt Jessy? ’ 

Prank felt bewildered; his own mo‘her still under fifty wore a cap, and 
looked quite ten years older than this new-found relation ; but then, while Lady 
Craven had lived in a most trying climate, and had many sorrows—as five 
little graves in a far off cemetery testified—things had gone wonderfully 
smoothly with Mrs. Dear, for her attractions were honestly her own, and due 
in no way to art. 

She was small, almost as small as the shabby little girl next door. Her 
complexion was very pale, the result no doubt of a Jong residence in India, but 
it was smooth and untined as a girl’s, Her brown hair was dressed in a 
mass of fashionable coils, a pretty airy trifle of lace rested on the top, but it 
wou'd have been a mockery to call ita. cap, jast as it would have been a 
ag her sixty years notaithstanding, to call Mrs, Dear herself an old 

ady. 

“ Bless the boy, how he does stare!” said Aunt Jessy, 

bald, toothless old lady, in a flannel dressing gown {” 

“T expected someone—like my mother.” He had taken a seat now at the 
pretty table laid for afte noon tea, and was regarding his aunt with well- 
satisfied ey:s: Frank admired handsome women; paint, powder, the juvenile 
attire only suited to a young girl, he would have detested; but there was 
nothing unseemly in his aunt’s appearance, the brightness of the blue 
cashmere was subdued by a garniture of soft, cobwebby black lace, and as 
there was not_a grey bair in the luxuriant tresses it would have been absurd 
to bide them out of sight, 

f 5 Your mother’s a good five years younger than I am,” said Mre. Dear. 
lve never seen her. Your,father married her abroad, but I ve heard she 
was a beauty,” 

“Texpect she was. Kitty is a béauty now, and the Governor always 
says she’s not a patch on my mother.” 

Aunt Jes-y smiled as thongh she liked the sentiment. 

“‘It was very good of them to spare you, and better still of you to come. 
Texpect you were horrified at the thought of spendiog Christmas with a 
sexagenarian aunt and two old maid cousins.” 

r bis stray shot went home, and Frank felt himself blushing. 

“I don't believe anyone would ever take you for a sexagenarian, Aunt Jessy. 


’ 


she said brightly ; *‘ the doctor and 


‘* Did you expect 


Hadn't you better introduce me to the world of Avonside as your brother.” 


Mrs. Dear laughed till she nearly cried, 
T can see you aud I shall be great friends, Frank. 1 haven't Jaughed 
“much for years, You take sugar in your tea} That's right, no one here 
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does but me. Now take some of those cakes whilo they're hot, and then tell 
“4 about everything, Fancy your father coming into the baronetcy a‘ter 
all ! + 

‘‘T am sire he never expected it,” said Frankrsafter giving a brief sketch 
of his family bis'ory. '* You knew Sir Geoffrey, didn't you?” 

“Yes, we were playfeliows once and lovers; but bis parents set up 
howl at the idea of his marry'ng a cousin without a ha'fpenny, so we were 
parted, My kind old Judze came along then, and I took him and went out 
to India, J was very fond of my husband,.aad I'd’ clean forgotten all the 
nonsense with (Geoffrey Crayen till I'd been out of my weeds a-year, aud 
he must needs come down here and ask me to marry him.” 

** And you refused ?” 

‘* I've plenty of common-sense, my dear, and it would have been folly to 
marry 4 man I'd not seen for thirty years. I rather hoped he would have 
fancied Linda ; but he didn't, and I was a¢ much surprised as 1 could be 
when he left me tifty thousand pounds. He meant it kindly, but he ought 
not to have left so mach aw.y from the estate. When you marry, Frank, 
I shall make half the legacy over to you,” 

“ You mustn't Jo anything of the kind, Aunt Jes-y,”’ he rejoined ; ‘‘ T shall 
have a great deal more than I ever expected, and you kave your daughters to 
think of.” 

* They are good girle,” said Mrs. Dear, with somuthing like a sigh, ‘‘and 
very careful of their old mother; but you see, Frank, I was in [ndia all the 
years they were growing up, and then when they were of an age to come out 
to us, their father’s health had begun to fail, and so when their Aunt wrote 
that they wanted to stay a year or two longer in Englind, and go on with 
their studies, I never thofght of objecting. I felt it was no use havin; 
thers out when we inight be ordered to Kngland at any time, and so things 
went on till I came home seven years ago a new-matle widow, thinking my 
self locky indeed to have two children left to comfirt me, and never dream- 
ing that at twenty and twenty-two they'd be ever so much older and, wises 
than their mother.” 

Frank stared; there was a note of genuine regret in the kindly voize, 

**T thought they were older than that,” he admitted. 

** No, they're both well under thirty still, they ll never marry. They are 
‘new women,’ (as people call girls with odd ways now a-days), and have 
very now ideas. Josephine believes in women’s rights, and spe:ks s me- 
times at meetings for the Cause, and Linda is a doctor. She doesn’t practice, 
she’s got iceas of free trade (1 think she calls it) and holds thit when peopl: 
have enough money to live on they ought not to try to earn more and take it 
away from those that really need it. Linda pokes about into dingy coorts 
and alleys, and doctors people for nothing. I often feel afraid she'll vive 
the wrong meiicine or poison someone by mistake, but its no use vexing her 
80 I just keep quiet and say nothing. When I’m ill myaclf Vil take good 
care to go to a respectable medical man, Linda doesn’t mind that, she says 
iv’s not etiquette for physicians to attend their own families. People often 
tell me the girls are very clever, and that I otight to te proud of them ; but 
you see, Frank, i’m a foolish old woman, and I'd have liked just one 
daughter after the old style. A girl who would have enjoyed dancing and 
theatres, you know, and not beew above fallisg in lote and moerrying when 
some nice young fellow came along and wanted her, Linda was only twenty 
one when Sir Geoffrey came to see us. I'd boped somehow he'd have tancied 
her. If she ever does marry it’ll be a man old enough to be her father, but 
he and she didn’t get on at all, and I've given up the hope of ever weeing a 
wedding from my own house, You'll have to ask me to yours Frank, a3 a 
muke up.” 

Mr. Craven promised, and then the door opened to adiui! the two davgbters 
of the house, and though after his aunt’s confidences Frank onght to have 
been prepared for a great deal, he felt a distinct shock as he contrasted 1's 
two cousins with their mother, 

Josephine, the believer in woman’s rights was tall and thin. Her clothes, 
good of their kind, gave one the idea of having been pit:hforked on anyhow, 
while they must c-rtainly have been ‘* made to order,” being of a style litt! 
suited to the general taste; A very short and dingy black sorge skirt, fal!ing 
in straight lines from band to hem, 4 jacket very loose and shapcless, aod 
evidently destitate of bones made her look not unlike a short bolster, with 
a string tied loosely, very loosely at the waist. Her hair was wisped round in a 
kind of bob at the back of her head, and her whole get up made her cousir 


wonder whether one of the rights of woman for which she contended was 
that of making themselves as hideous as possible, 
The doctor was not at all like her sister. She was a little, very litiie, like 


her mother. If she had been an ordinary young lady she would have been 
very pretty, as it was a ‘‘ gentlemanly young fellow,” rather aptly des- 
cribed her, for her costume above the waist precisely resembled a man’s. 

She bad her mother’s curly chestnut hair, with a brightness and gloss which 
Mrs. Dear’s had probably possessed thirty years before, it was cut short and 
parted in masculine fashion at the sides; coat, shirt, and tie were ali of 
immaculate cut and finish ; she really did redound great cre lit on her tailor, 
and Frank decided he much preferred the doctor to her sister. 

** This is your cousin, roy dears,” said Mrs, Dear with just a trace of nervous. 
ness, ‘‘ this is Rosalind, Frank, and that Josepbiae. ’ 

Frank shook hand with them both, the doctor declared:she was very pleas 
to see him ; Josephine asked what were his views on Women’s Franchiv«, 
and, finding he had none, she went off to her own peculiar corner and took 
up a heavy volume, doubtiess about the Cause, a rudeness which brought « 
flush of arinoyance to her mother’s cheek. 

“ Don't worry, mater,’’ suid the doctor kindly, “ Jo's in'an awful temper, 
an essay she sent to the ‘‘ Women’s Champion ” has been returned as too violent 
in tone, and of course it'll take her a little time to get over it, When did 
you get here, Frank. Of course I shall call you Frank, as we're first cousins,” 

**T came by the three-thirty,” 
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‘* Bless me, you aad the mater look as if you had: known each other all 
your lives. I’m glad you're come, Frank, you'll be able to take her about a 
little, the mater is awfully fond of pleasure and there's always a lot going on 
at Avonside in winter.’ 

‘* Have you quite forsaken pleasure and amusement yourself, Linda? ” 

** Not quite, but the mater belongs to the old school and dosen't like going 
about without an escort, she generally falls back on old Dr. Cameron next 
door.” 

This was an opening frank would not lose. ; 

**So you have a rival practitioner next door. What does he say to 
our poaching on his preserves, Linda, 

The doctor laughed heartily. 

‘* He says if [ had to attend sick people for my living I should be tired of 
it in a week. He’s a nice old man; when the mater gets extra doleful about 
Joo and me, be always tells ber it’s only youthfal restlessness and that we 
shall settle down soberly when we are older—as though a woman wasn’t old 
enough to know her own mind at twenty-seven and twenty-nine.” 

* Is this venerable consoler a widower?” 

“Oh dear no, Mrs. Cameron is still to the fore, the mater doesn’t like her, 
but J think her a very sensible woman.” 

**T shall never like her while she is so unkind to Nan,” said Mrs. Dear 
with much decision ; “ that poor child never has any pleasure from one year’s 
eud to ancther, and Mrs. Cameron grudges every penny she spends on her ; 
fancy, wheo the children went home yesterday they travelled firat class; and 
Nan who was sent in charge of them, had to go third.” 

‘* Of course Mrs, Cameron is a little mean” said the doctor thoughtfully, 
*‘ and as they’ve plenty of woney it’s odd ; but tlfere, Nan is enough to worry 
anyone. I've beenia the room with her for three hours and never heard her 


open her lips 

‘Ti she had any ’ pronounced Miss Dear from her arm-chair, ‘' she 
would go out into the world and earn her own living, but she has not 
pluck enough ; she’s an arrant coward,” 


** She’s a dear little girl,” corrected Mra. Dear, ‘‘andI think she is quite 
right to stay where she is though she has a great deal to put up with.” 

Frank wondered a little whether tae family at No. 2 Cliffe Terrace dressed 
for dinner, but as it was impossible to guess he arrayed himself in his usual 

vening gear oud was rewarded by finding his aunt in a rich black satin 
pleptifully trimmed with white lace. 

“Well,” asked Mrs. Dear, ‘ what do you thiok of the girls?” 

**T think Linda would be very pretty if -—’ 

*« Tf she were not dressed like a man,” and the poor mother actuallly 
croaned. “J suppose it is my fault, but you see when I came bome their 
Opinions were already formed, you can’t manage young women liké children, 
I couldn't shut them up and feed them on bread and water, I might have 
made our life one long strife but—-it didn’t seem worth it and so I let things 
be.”’ 

‘They are very fond of you,” said Frank, ‘‘ though they are not in the 
least one’s idea of model dauzhters.” 

Mrs. Dear smiled, 

** Well you know [ don’t hother them. They are quite free, for by their 
father's will each was to come into her property on reaching the age of twenty- 
five. They could leave me tomorrow if they liked, but I don’t believe they 
have ever thought of it, They are fond of me in their own way, though I’m 
afraid they look down on me as a very narrow-minded old woman.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Exactty the same size, precisely the same rent, and with just the same 
number of inmates, it was astonishing how very different were Nos, one and 
two Cliff terrace 

The Camerons were as rich—richer indeed than Mrs. Dear had been before 
Sir Geoffrey's legacy, but they had not the same delight in pretty things as 
their next door neighbour, and so their abode, though well and substantially 
furnished, lacked the charming knick-knacks, the tasteful trifles which made 
Mrs. Dear’s drawing-room so attractive to the eye. 

Poor little Miss Carleton reached the house five minutes after Frank 
Craven’s arrival at his auat’s, but no particular welcome awaited her, a sombre- 
looking maid opened the door and Nan went op to her own room without 
a sign of her grandparents. She slept at the top of the house in a narrow 
slip next to Mrs, Cameron's maid, it was | tterly cold in winter and baking hot 
n summer for it was just ander the roof, its farnitare plain almost to poverty, 
he little window was curtainless, there was not an oraament or pretty knick- 
knack anywhere about ; just the bed, washstand, and a single chair, a painted 
chest of drawers, a row of hooks for Nan’s scanty wardrobe, and a deal tible 
where the girl kept her writing materials ; to the most cheerful feeling person 
that little room would be depressing ; to Nan it was well nigh crashing. 

**And Mr. Craven wished me a happy Christmas,” thought the poor 
child bitterly. ‘‘ it’s little he knows of all I have to bear. Oh, if it were 
not for Jim and the hope of a letter from him I'd go away to-morrow. 
But I promised Jim I'd stay here till I heard from him, and I must keep my 
word.” 

She took from her pocket a little photograph case, opened it, and gazed 
with passionate affection at the face of the portrait within, a very hand 
some face tvo, though with a weak look of irresolution about the mouth, 
which spoke of indecision and moral cowardice. Nan, however, would not have 
endorsed this sentence. To her Jim was the noblest, bravest man in the 
world, and it was only an untoward fate and a cruel grandfather which had 
expelJed him from- England. 
it was her brother whose photograph Nan carried about with her, for 


| 
| 
| 
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of lovers the chill was quite innocent. Jim Carleton had been a very 
promising young fellow a few years ago, and likely to rise in the Bank wher: 
bis grandfather had obtained a post forhim. Ja an evil hour Jim learned t 
play, he won at first, beginners always do, he staked more and more 
money on his cards and his luck turned, pressed hard for money to pay 
his losses he helped himself from the bank funds, believing he could replac« 
the sum before the next monthly audit ; his luck failed again and bis 
theft was discovered. 

Dr. Cameron bebaved, his wife said, most generously, he rushed up to 
London and saw the manager,.he agreed to refund the money in full and 
send his grandson out of the couatry if only Jim was not prosecute 
After some demur this was agreed to. Dr. Cameron paid two handred 
pounds to the bank and about as mach more to clear off Jim’s debts, and 
then he took bis passage to the Mary Islands, having found a sitnation for 
the lad in a store at Phillipsport. 

Moat likely he selected this colony because it was so remote, and the 
passage money so heavy, he thought the lad would not soon return ou hi: 
hands, but Jim and his little sister took it as an act of cruel injustice, belicy- 
ing the old man hoped the climate might rid him of the scapegrace. 

Nan was taken from school, Mrs. Cameron urging that they could not afford 
to be at any expense for her after tbe large sam spent ou her brother, The 
poor girl came to Cliff Terrace, where she speedily settled down into a kind of 
unpaid drudge, each day making her alittle sadder and more desolate. 

Tt was only her promise to her brother kept her.at Avonside; Mr. Jamgs 
Carleton was an extremely wile awake young fellow. 

‘*See here, Nan!” he told her at their farewell meeting, ‘‘ our grandfather 
is getting old, and you and I have more claim on him than anyone else.” 

‘*There is Annt Sophy,” suggested Nan, thinking of the pretty prosperous 
young matron at Norwood, whose children seemed far dearer to her grani- 
father than she and Jim had ever been. 

‘* Aunt Sophy be hanged,’’ was Jim’s not very polite retort, “‘she is ten 
years younger than our mother, and so we have more claim on the old man 
than her children. At the very worst he ought to divide his property into 
equal parts, and give us one. I’m pretty deep in his black books, but there's 
no reason you should be; however du!] you are at Avonside, and however 
sharp the old folks are with you, just bide your time and stay on.” 

‘* But I had so much rather try and earn my own living,” objected Nan; 
“ or come out and keep house for you, Jim.” 

**T shall n’t want a housekeeper for years. Look bere, Nan, my only chance 
of getting my rights when the old man dies is through you. You'll be the 
most selfish girl in the world if you don’t stay with him and do the best you 
can for me. Promise me at any rate that you will stay at Avonside until I 
consent to your going away.” 

And so he got his own way, poor Nan gave the required promise, and it was 
this promise which now, more than two years later, kept her still at Clif 
Terrace. 

She had written and begged him to release her, and Jim had not replied; 
poor girl, she knew perfectly she was doing her brother's cause no good. Dr. 
Cameron and his wife would not evey allow her to mention Jim’s name, and 
her Aunt Sophy, who, despite a certain amount of hardness, was certainly the 
kindest of Nan’s relations, warned her, to speak of her brother would only 
exasperate her grandparents. 

**'You must make allowances for them, my dear,” said Mra, Fellowes 
frankly. ‘‘ Your father and mother caused them a great deal of trouble and 


anxiety, they were prejadiced against you and Jim to start with, and now his. 


turning out so badly has made them re-open old sores.” 

Nan looked at her aunt pathetically. Mrs. Fellowes was young, rich, and 
handsome, she possessed a devoted husband and two dear little children, and 
yet, she who did not need their love, was the darling of her parents’ old age 
while Nan, whose very heart ached for a little affection, was nothing to 
them. 

**I wish you'd tell me just what they did, Aunt Sophy, father and mother 
I mean ; of course I know grandfather hates them, he said when Jim went 
away he had never expected anything but worry from the son of two such 
headstrong reprobates as our father and mother.” 

Aunt Sophy sighed. 

«<T was only a child at the time, Nan, only eight when Mary married, I can 
only just remember her, and if [ told you her story it would be from hearsoy 
not from my own knowledge.” 

‘* Please tell it me ?’’ 

Mrs. Fellowes sighed. 

‘* Well, my dear, Mary was sent home from India to be educated, and ou 
parents never saw her after she was seven yearz old ; that will explain perhaps 
why they seem not te care so much for her, of course sho was to go ont to 
them as soon as she was grown up, and meanwhile they received such good 
reports of her progress that when I was seven years old J was sent home t 
go to the same school. 

‘* Mary was the eldest girl, and I the youngest, so we couldn’t be much 
together, but I remember she was so beautiful | felt proud in my poor childish 
way of belonging to her.” 

Nan took her aunt’s hand and kissed it, it was the first time anyone had 
ever spoken kindly to her of her young mother. 

‘* Scarlet fever broke ont in the school about three months before Mary was 
to go to India,” went on Mrs. Fellowes. ‘‘I had it rather badly, bat Mary 
escaped. Of course, the pupils were dispersed, and a girl called Audrey 
Valance, a great friend of Mary's, got permission to take her home with her. 
I suppose Mrs, Valance thought there was no more danger in receiving +0 
girls from an infected school than one,” 

She paused a little, perhaps to arrange her thoughts, then she went on. 

‘* Mrs. Valance came to see Miss Stone about six weeks later in great dis- 
tress, Mary had eloped! Remember, Nan, I am telling you things as I uader 
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stood them later, not what I was told at the time. She left a letter behind 
her saying that she had gone with the man she loved, and they were to be 
married in London, she could not bear the idea of going to India and leaving 
im, but for fear of damaging his prospects, they must keep their marriage 
seeret for the present. Mrs. Valance declared that not one of her guests had 








paid Mary any special attention, and she knew no one of the name of 


Carleton.” 

“Bat——” 

‘Stay, let me finish, My father and mother were very angry, they receive 
a letter from Mary, saying she had been married in London, and was living 
with her husband at Chelsea, so as to be near his regiment, but she gave no 
aidress, and so, evenif they had wished it, they could not have written to 

‘‘ They heard nothing more until while on a long visit to England they had a 
letter from a country clergyman announcing the death of a Mrs. Carleton in his 
parish, and saying that with her last breath she had begged him to imp!ore 
ner father’s care for her children. 

“Youand Jim were little tots of three and four, Nan. Your mother had 
been living in a poor little cottage, and supporting herself by dress-making 
There were pictures and papers which left no doubt of her identity, but no 
ine in the place seemed to know anything about her. The landlady declared 
he had prepared some papers to be given to her father after her death, but no 
of them coald be found. 

“This same landlady, who was a civil honest sortof body, told papa that 
Mrs. Carleton never spoke of her husband or her past life, and that, though 
she lodged with her three years, she never but once had a visitor.” 

Nan’s face was all eagerness. 

**Oh, Aunt Sophy, who was it?” 

*‘T can’t tell you, my dear, an old gentleman with silvery bair and a gold- 
headed walking stick, he stayed nearly an hour, and the voices sounded so loud 
aud angry, the landlady thought of going in, only somehow she was afraid. 
Tien the old man wen! away, and as soon as she heard the door bang on him, 
Mrs, Curtis went back to the parlour, and there she found your mother in a 

{ faint.”’ 

* Aunt Sophy,’ asked Nan, wistfully, ‘‘ what do you believe?’ 

‘[ don’t know w/t to believe,’ said Mrs, Fellowes, very gravely. ‘ Your 
incle and I have often talked of poor Mary. He thinks that Carleton was 

usumed name, and that being married ina name she knew to be false, 
Mary was not legally your father’s wife. Ie says the old gentleman, whose 
visit Mra. Curtis described so vividly, might have been the family lawyer 

t to break the news to her.” 

‘Aud you,” asked Nan in a stifled voice, ‘do you really think that?” 

“‘T reuember how beautiful Mary was,” said Aunt Sophy, quietly, ‘and 
T dont think any man can bave deceived her so. I believe she was married 
'o her husband’s true name, but that they called themselves Carleton to keep 
the matter from the knowledge of his family. He was certainly in the army, 
in| there ig no Carleton in the army list recorded in any regiment stationed 
i London in the year of Mary's marriage. I think and hope her husband 
died loyal and true to her, aud that her poverty and privations were only the 
tatora! results of her widowhood. Your uncle says my father shonid have 
ofered a reward for the packet of papers which Mary certainly addressed to 
tim, but when we came into the knowledge of all the facts it was too late to 
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‘And that is why grandfather and grandmother hate us so!” 

‘They don't hate you, they are grieved and disappointed about Jim, 
bite’ 

_ ‘They sent Jim away to die, and they hate me,” said Nan sadly; ‘if only 
. could have gone to Phillipsport with Jim | should have been happy, but, 
Aunt Sopby, I hate Avonside, you can’t think what my life there is like.” 

_ Mrs. Fellowes sighed, she had gatbered « little from the shabby dress and 
‘ue taird class ticket, and yet more from the prattle of ber own children ; her 
will was good to befriend Nan, but her father had a large fortune at bis own 
‘isposal, ar d if she offended him, none of it might come to the Fellowes’ 
exchequer 

_ ‘You must try and bear it, dear,” she said, kindly; ‘‘and afterall, Nan, 
‘t won't last long; you are young, and have the world before you; some of these 
iays Mr, Right will come along, and when you are‘a happy wife al! these 
‘roubles will seem like an idle dream.” 

And an hour later Nan was on her way to the Waterloo Station; no one went 
& see ber off, her uncle was too busy, her aunt in delicate health, and so the 
poor little third class passenger had to face the Christmas crowd of holiday 
Tivellers alone, and but for the kindness of the guard would have hada sorry 








\ CHAPTER IV. 


Divyer was a delightfully informal affair at Mrs. Dear's; on this first even- 
there was no company, though Frank soon discovered his Aunt Jessy was 
y without guests; it really seemed as though she were more popular in 
‘Av vnsile Society than her daughters, and while they affected to despise her 
Success, they were just a little proud of it. 
"Tue mater is years younger than we are,” said Dr. Linda, cheerfally ; 
Wwe really shall have to pass her off fur our sister if she wil/ look so 
J4venile,”’ 
‘Mamma has never given her mind to deep subjects,” objected Jo. ‘* She 
contented to go on in the same old groove without advancement or 
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Well, my dears,” said Mrs. Dear, good temperediy ; ‘ I'm very happy as I 


y be sixty, but I can enjoy a party or a good play as well as anyone, 
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and I really think I get more amusement out of life than a good wany of you 
young folks,” 

‘* Life is not meant for amusement,” said Jo reprovingly. 

Frank came to his aunt's rescue. 

** It’s Christmas time!’ he said cheerfully ; ‘‘ when people are allowed a 
little pleasure; you really must let Aunt Jessy and me enjoy ourselves. Shall! 
we go to the theatre to-morrow night, aunt ; I see by the bills there’s a first- 
rate company down.” 

** We'll go some night certainly, Frank,” replied Mrs. Dear; ‘‘ but to- 
morrow I have a few friends coming in to dinner, and the next evening I have 
half promised we woald go in to the Camerons ; its rather dull there, but 
the doctor loves whist, and plays a very good rubber.” 

‘* Which Doctor,” demanded Frank comically ; ‘‘ the old gentleman next 
door, or my cousin?’ 

‘*Ob, you need never be in doubt, Frank. Mamma never calls me by my 
professional title, she likes to forget I have one.” 

Miss Dear went out to « meeting directly after dinner. Frank stared to see 
her start alone, but no doubt this was a part of the emancipation she claimed 
for her sex. 

The three who were left gathered round the drawing-room fire, and 
talked pleasantly of all sorts of things; Mr. Craven coming rapidly to the 
decision that he should have a pleasant time at Avonside after all. 

It could not have been far off ten when the parlour maid came in with an 
important face, evidently thinking her news warranted the intrusion. 

‘* There’s been an accident, ma’am,” she said in horrified terror. ‘The 
London express has rushed into a down train outside the station, and huadred 
of people are killed.” 

‘Not hundreds, Mary!” objected. Mrs. Dear, ‘‘butI daresay a good 
many, for the trains are so heavily laden at this time of the year. Frank, I 
am thankfui you did not come by the late express, I should never be able to 
auswer to your father if harm had befallen you through visiting me.” 

The maid having told her news departed, but Dr. Linda started to her 
feet. 
‘‘T shall go down to the station and see if I can be of any use. Of course 
Mary has exaggerated things, she always does, but if the accident is a serious 
one they will be glad of all the medical help available.” 

‘If you go you must take me with you,” said Frank impulsively. ‘‘I 
ion’t believe you have the least idea how painful the scene must be, and I can’s 
have you rushing into it alone.” 

Linda smiled. 

‘*T haven’t any objection to your company, but you had far better stay 
with the mater.” 

Mrs. Dear iuterposed. 

‘‘ Let Frank go with you, dear, as heis so kind: and Linds, please don’t 
run into any danger, remember you are not strong.” 

‘*]'m as strong as a horse, mother, but Frank can come with me if he 
likes, I shall be glad of his company im the walk, I'm not at all fond of 
solitude.” 

They started, the cloc in the hall chimed ten as the gut 
It was a beautifal moonlight night, the ground hard and firm, the air crisp vod 
frosty. Both were young and active, thinking little of a two mile walk, 
while professional ardour filled Linda’s heart. 

“Tt oaly I could save someone’s life Ido think I shonld be quite happy,” 
she told her cousin as they walked quickly down the hill in the direction of 
the town. 

“1 thought you didn’t practise ” he rejoined 

** No, Josephine says it would be like takiag the bread out of other women’s 
mouths, but I do what I can quietly gratis, and of course in a case like this no 
physician would charge anything.” : 

‘I never knew a lady doctor before, 
ments are quite a revelation to te,” 

‘€ Well, Idon’t go so far in my theories as Josephine, she thinks men 
are a mistake altogether and that the superiority of women must be recognised 
before long. Now I only demand equality,” 

“Tf you were married you would find equality wouldn’t work, ona must 
be the head of the firm, the senior partner so to say’’ 

** Oh, but then I don’t mean to marry, so it doesn’t matter, Come along, 
we must walk sharper or everyone will have been attended to befure we get 
there.” 

They met now an ever increasing crowd hurrying towards the station and 
proving that Mary’s story had at least some foundation, Arrived at their 
goal, Frank had the greatest difficulty in forcing an entrance for himself and 
his companion so dense was the gathering of pale anxious faces, women weep- 
ing loudly as they listened to the detailed account delivered by an oificial in 
authority, 

From this it seemed that an excursion train from Avonside to London had 
run into the down express in a tunnel about three miles outside the station, 
and that though no particulars had been ascertained it was to be feared that 
a serious loss of life had been the consequence. The darkness of the tunnel 
added another horror to the catastrophe, but a relief train had already becu 
despatched and there was little doubt that it would bring back the whole of 
the ill-fated passengers, it being impossible to attend to them in the close fou! 
air of the tunnel, 

Two doctors had been before Linda at the station, and under their directions 
both the waiting rooms had been prepared to serve as a temporary hospital. 
There was nothing now but the long dreary waiting till the returu of the relief 
train with its sad freight. 

All was in perfect order, only those who could urge some real claim to enter 
were admitted to the platform where the train must draw up, the crowd 
gathering in the booking oftice whose doors would only be opened when the 
arrival was over and the ful! extent of the calamity was knowa, 


shut behind them. 


” said Frank, “you aad your senti- 
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Frank was a little surprised that no difficulty was made in admitting him- 
He found later that the porter who spoke to them had re- 





ceived much kindness from ‘‘Dr. Dear” and was a firm believer in her 
ski'l, 

** Tnover seeafullertrain, Misa,” he told her, ‘‘we put on two other carriages, 
there were such lots of passengers and they all went off in the best of spirits 
wisbing their friends a merry Christmas. It’s not much Christmas many of 


’ 


eral see if all we bear's right.” 

Linda shivered, and Frank Craven glancing at her quickly notice1 thit she 
was very pale. He had no time for words, the larid lights of the engine were 
‘ready in sight, and in another moment tho train stopp-d with an angry snort 
ui though the locomotive resented its strange unnatural journey. 

Thon came the hurried opening of doors and a perfect stampede fron the 
front of the train as quite an army of men, women and children scared and 
disappointed, but thankful to escape with life and limb, made for the plat- 
sOrl 

All was in perfectorder. They were passed through the barriers two by 
two, and so on to the anzious expectant throng outside, and deep sobs of 
thankfulness, loud cries of joy broke the sir as they were recognized by the 
friends and relatives who had feared never to sce them again. 

The excursion train got off with very little loss,” said an elderly yevtleman 
io Linda. ‘It’s the Lon’on express came in for the brant of the shock, 
twenty people dead aud many i: jured,” 

Tt was a ghastly scene, with rough but kindly hands the dead were 
carried into a large waiting-room and laid in sad repose to await 
identification. But the woanded, their shrieks and groans were terrible, 
Frank Craven could noi get them out of his head for weeks. 

Fie was roused from his dazed state by hearing his cousin’s voice in eager 
expostalation with oue of the officials who had come with the relief train from 
the scene of disaster, 

**He isnot dead. I can feel bis heart move.” 

** He's as dead as a door nail, Miss,’’ suid the man drily. ‘‘ If you'd seen 
now we found him a'most buried in the wreckage of a cartiage youd know 
he couldn’t be alive now, besides he's never lifted a finger or uttered so much 
as a groan since,” 

*‘}'m sure he is alive,” persisted Linda, “Frank,” with an imyloring 
appeal to her cousin, ‘‘ do make them believe me. ’ 

To Frank’s eye the ghastly figure before him looked like death and nothing 
e'se, but he could not refuse to come to Linda’s help. 

‘* My cousin is a qualitied practitioner ” he said gravely, ‘‘so I hope you 
wil! allow ber to try to restore the poor fellow, it can do no harm,” and he 
slipped a gratuity into the porte:’s han‘, 

“None at all sir, but don’t know where he’s to be taken, every place 
seems full,” 

ffowever, another waiting-room was remembered which, being at the further 
end of the platform, had not yet bee bronght into use. Here they carmied 
Linda’s protégé, and Frank, examining bim more closely, discovered a tall 
military looking man with handsome regular features, a pale sad face, and 

ilver threads io the thick brown hair, although he did not look much over 
forty. 

Mr. Craven left Linda to her work and went away to see if he could be of 
any use e’sowhore ; presently a kind looking old man whom Lioda had in- 
wwodue-d to bim as Dr, Seymour came up. 

** This is a sad business, Mr. Craven, fifteen people dangerously wounded 
avd not a hospital within ten miles ; I really can’t think what’s to be done 
with them,” 

‘* Hotels,” suggerted Frank, but the other shook his head. 

This is the height of the Avonside season, and I don’t believe any hotel 
proprietor would face the probability of a death in his house ; lodgings here 
are few and far between ; Mrs, Seymour and [ may take in two or three of 
the patien's, bat what is that out of fifteen.” 

‘* Have they no friends? ” 

‘Probably not here, since no one has come forward to enquire about them ; 
they seem to be visitors coming down to spend Christmas in the south.” 

They were interrupted by Linda; she said a few words to Dr. Seymour 
who accompanied her to the side of her patient. 

** Yes, you are quite right,” the elder doctor said kindly. ‘‘ There is every 
chance of his recovery ; there has been a terrible shock to his nervous system, 
and braia fever may supervene, but the case is by no means-+hopeless, ” 

** Who is he?” 

““T haven't an idea ; several of the wounded have not been identified ; but 
1’\1 tell you a question that’s even more pressing, my dear young lady, what is 
to be done with him,’ 

**(h that’s easily settled,” retorted Linda,” ‘I shall take him home 
with me, we have heaps of room, aud my mother hasa maid who is devoted to 
sick people. Wilson is a born nurse,” 

Dr. Seymour hesitated, 

‘My dear young lady,” he said gravelv, ‘‘are you sure you know what 
you are u ndertaking The man may be ill for weeks. He may die on your 
hands without your discovering f f his fri - 

“T'm not afraid of that. Mf potent = Sek atoll hen deaeieslinn 

D . h grudge her hospitality to 
anyone who needed it.” 

‘* Bat, forgive me,” persisted Dr. Seymour, ‘‘ you are not a—a recognised 
practitioner, and if by any evil chance this man slips through your fingers, 
you may have a remarkably unpleasant time of it.” 

*‘Is that all,” said Linda, frankly. ‘I declare I had quite forgotten all those 
o'd-fashioned prejudices. I will tell you how we'll get over it, Dr. Seymour, 
he shail be your patient, and [’l! look after him under your directions.’ 

It was quite impossible to turn her from her purpose, Frank attempted 
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itin vain. She only told him she knew her mother better than he did, 
When he represented her sister’s horror at finding one of the mach-hated 
genus man installed under their roof he sail cheerfelly, Jo's bark was worss 
than her bite, and that having submitted to the presence of one male guest 
in the person of Frank, a second need not hurt her ; besides, the house was 
large, and che sick man would be confined entirely to one room, so that she 
need not even see him. Frank felt himself carried away by her eagerness, 
though when they were finally seated in one of the room‘est and easiest 
of the station flys with that still, motionless figure stretched flat across the 
two seats, Linda by her patient’s side, supporting his head with her arm, 
and Dv. Seymour beside the driver on the box, he coald not help wonder. 
ing what in the world his Aunt Jessy would say to such’ an unexpected 
visitor. 

**T shall tell the mater he is our Christmas guest,” said Linda, with a 
strange little thrill of eagerness in her voice. ‘‘She is the very soul of hos- 
pitality you know, so she can’t object after that.” 

‘¢ An unbidden Christmas guest is supposed to bring a blessing on the house 
which receives him kindly,’’ said Frank, gravely. ‘‘I believe in some parts 
of Germany there is a tradition that whoever welcomes a stranger at Yuletide 
will have any one wish granted.” 

“ What shall you wish for?’’ said Linda. 

“Tt ien’t my house, I should say the right to the wish rested between 
you and my aunt,” 

**T know what the mater will wish,"’ she said, with a strange little laugh, 
hushed directly as she recollected the still figare by her side, ‘ As for me, 
I really can’t think of anything I want particularly.” 

The moonlight fell full on them as the fly stopped at Cliff-terrace. Dr. 
Seymour sprang from the box and rushed up the steps, but before he could 
ring the bell Mrs. Dear herself opened the door, her pleasant face growing 
grave as she recognised the medica) celebrity of Avonside. 

“Oh, Dr. Seymour. I hope nothing has happened to my daughter?” 

‘€ Miss Linda is perfectly well ; but I am afraid she has prepared a great 
surprise for you. She has insisted.on bringing one of Ler patients here to 
nurse.” 

“Here!” 

«Tt is pot so mad as it sounds. There are fifteen poor souls too badly 
hurt to continue their journey. The little cottage hospital at miost can only 
take in eight, the other seven will have to rely on private householders. We 
shall take two or three, and the Rector has done the same.” 

Mrs. Dear smiled, 

** If Liada is not alone in her quixotism I'll forgive her. As it happens, a 
room is ready, [ was expecting a friend who has disappointed us.” 

Frank and Dr. Seymour carried the stranger in and bore him upstairs to 
the dainty guest-chamber, prepared only that very morning for an old friend 
of Mrs, Dear. * As they laid him on the bed Frank for the first time caught 
sight of his hands, They were thia and shapely, while on the little finge: 
of the left was a signet ring with a crest and a motto, so worn with age 
that they found it bard to decipher. 

“It’s a geutleman,” said Dr. Seymour, quietly, ‘‘ I'm not cad enough to 
prefer my paticnts to be of higher rank than the working classes, but if a 
strangbr is to be foisted for weeks on a household of ladies, it’s just as wel: 
he should be of their own class,”’ 

A neatly dressed woman in a black dross and white cap came in now, She 
said she was ‘* Wilson,” and Dr, Dear had sent her to see after the sick 
g ntleman, 

A short passage of arms had taken place between Mrs. Dear and ler 
youngest born. 

“Yon are not angry, mater ?” pleaded Linda, and no one could be more 
coaxing than the doctor when she pleased. ‘Dr, Seymour and Frank 
seemed to think you would be horrified.” 

‘*T am not angry, dear,” said Mrs. Dear, and her hand rested caressing! 
on the doctor’s pretty, curly heal, ‘I wiil do everything I can for the poo 
man’s recovery if you will make me one prowise.” 

* What is it?’’ asked Linda, gravely. 

“That you do not attempt to prescribe for him yourself. No, hear m* 
out, Linda. [f this poor gentleman is to stay here, Dr. Seymour must atten: 
him and Wilson be his head nurse. I don't mind your helping her, bat ! 
cau’t and won't bave you in any way responsible for him.” 

“T understand,” said Linda. “ Dr, Seymour hinted someth'ng of the 
sort. He seemed to think if the poor fellow died everyone would take 4 
delight in blaring me, Well, I don't mind if I promise, but you'll bare ‘ 
be very kind to my pro’ég4, mater, as a make up.” , 

“‘T think I can promise that. What do you think of your cousil, 
Linda ?” , 

** Frank is a remarka‘ly nice boy, and it’s a great pity you and my ance 
didn’t make op your quarrel years ago. Oh, mater, Frank says the 
Germans (or some other foreigners) have a superstition that when a 
stranger arrives unbidden as a guest at Christmas time, and is kindly 
welcomed, his eutertainers have the right to wish anything they please, and 
be quite sure of getting it. Of course, new women like Jo and I dont 
believe in superstitions ; besides, the poor fellow is your guest, not ours, 5° 
the wish is clearly your privilege.” ; 

And dear Aunt Jessy, who was quite old-fashioned enough to bel'eve ™ 
the pretty fancy, did just what her mischievous daughter expected. As 800? 
as she was left alone she quiet!y registered her wish and wrote it down 00 4 
slip of paper. Linda guessed perfectly what it was, but every bair * 
Josephine’s head would have stood out in horror coald she have read the 
contents of that scrap of paper, for this was Mrs, Dear'’s Christmas wis", ~ 

** Please give me a son-in-law.” 
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each of which would contain three tablets. 
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A Pocket Price List, together with a Copy of my 


New Treatise: ie ia’ via wor wees 
- rru | ap | RE THE 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY, & WISE|. ‘> pide sep canescens 


WHICH CONTAINS | Are composed of Steel, Pennyroyal, Bitter Apple, Aloes, Pil Cochia, and 
two other Drugs known only to Dr. DAVIS ; 
INVALUABLE ADVICE, ESPECIALLY TO LADIES, | NO IRREGULARITY OR OBSTRUCTION can resist them. 94d., 1s. 14d., 
Will be to all applicants on rece ipt of stamped | 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. Sent free from observation. 
ldressed envelope. 268, Portobello Road, Notting Hill, London. 


Or Order of any Chemist. 
Apply, M.D., AA7, GRAHAM ROAD. “LONDON, N. E. An invaluable little book for MARRIED WOMEN sent fre 
‘SENT FREE. 


on receipt of a stamped edd iressed envelope by Dr. DAV iS, 
(Pleas ’ Paver.) 268, Portobello Road, Notting Hill, London, W. 

















THRE BEST KMAS PRESENT AND NEW YEAR GIFT IS A MELODEON. Rev. H. Powers and Mrs. Powers, 
MUSIC IN THE HOUSE MAKES CHEERFUL HAPPY HOMES. j Evangelists. 
Cc ampbel q aa on _ PATENT BROAD REED Melodeons. 
of any Musi al oe taney a the = we 1) Rat and Celestial Tone and Charming Bell 
7 . No Home sho ald be with« one he Solem Psalm, the 5 stirring nearly the Cheerful dong 
GRAND NEW MOD} Merry 2c, Can atl be playe oa a These onan eeieiaiie, No knowledge of Music is required by the 
player. 
HY M0 Testimonials. = 3 Money returned if not 3 eatiated, ‘London Reader” "Coupon, Te S 
i 00, 0 Testimonials. = at The ‘ * Melodeon, 6s. 63 \3 Ss. 
1 a. % 33/3| The * MINIATURE: > Melodeon, 108. Gd. | # 5? 
mm No Deception Here. &~ jz! he “PARAGON” Melodeon, 14s. S\+:3 
; ss lel The _ FAVOURITE” Melo4eon, 16s. 6d. {8 OF 
} 10 000 Mo of yy '§ r ” Paid, in Great receim of P.0.0. as above 18 2 
pi Y,000 Tesim onlals. 3 Mil ‘CAMPBELL'S, 116, Trongate, angers. igh & 
I POWERS, Evangelis Aut or of Bright Rays ght, says" Asan Evangelist, I use only Campbell's 
Melodeo 1 t Ww ngs aight | ft ah | and efter wing a t Melo jeon for so mar ve. or Claim te > be a judge of 
Lnst 4 I mos artily decid your favour.--I am, faithfully yours, H. POWERS, Ev agolist. Autho ; 
im ronial f rofessor RROWN, the Champion Melodeon Player of Great Britain and Ircland.— #2 
a Meio} 3 he finest instruments that have reome under m ch, and valy require atrial 
ivert ° 
Ca , Patent Melodeons are the only geauvine Mel T wert Beware worth’ ess imitations. 
N.B.—Al vers of Mu Lat once send for our New yt ty el Ps Pr List for Season 189i—1595, Now & 
vi Ready. Seud One Penny sc Re 
Brivish Patent, 402, Campbell & Co., Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Tron, ngate, Glasgow. Esta. 50 Years. 
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It acts directly upon the Hair FOLLICLES or ROOTS, and may be. relied upon to speedily 
re-vitalize Decayed or Weak Hair, and to promote a luxurious growth, It is a cleansing, 
| fragrant and powerful Hair Tonic, which is simply invaluable in all cases of 
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“ FOLLICINE”’ js carefully prepared by'an experienced Chemist, from the pre- 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ix a handsome house near Grosvenor. gardens a lady sat reading. That is, 
she had a book on her lap; but as she had not turned a single page in the 
last half-hour, she could hardly bave been much ingerested in its contents. 

“Will he never come?” she murmured to herself, ‘‘this suspense is 
awful. Surely after sixteen years my plans are not to fail?” 

It seemed as though her words had no sconer been spoken than her wish 
was granted, and there entered a handsome, broad-shouldered man in the 
orthodox frock coat of London life. He kissed his wife affectionately on the 
forebead as she looked up. 

“] thought you were never coming, Guy.” 

“T've been with Dalmayne, poor chap. He seems in a fearful state. I 
really hardly liked to leave him, Matilda.” 

The Honorable Mrs, Carew looked distinctly displeased. She had little 
sympathy with her brother-in-law’s affliction. 

‘(One would really think, Gay, you might have a little feeling for your 
wife and children.” 

Guy laughed heartily. 

“T’ve more than a little, Matil’a, but you and the trots will be none the 
worse off because I spare a little time to my only brother.” 

‘Lord Dalmayne is a simpleton, anyone else would see that it is a mere 
trumped up story, a regular scheme to extort money.” 

‘* People don’t scheme to extort money when they are dying, Matilda! and 
the poor woman breathed her last only a few hours after my brother and I 
left her bedside.” 

But Mrs. Carew had reasons of her own for not wanting to be convinced. 

“Well, it’s hardly respectful to your own father to be so ready to believe 
evil of him,” she said, scornfully ; “for my part I would rather believe in 
Lord Dalmayne’s honour than in the so-called confession of an old servant.’ 

‘My father was a man cf strong prejudices, Matilda,” said Guy Carew, 
gravely ; ‘‘and you know that he worshipped you. The child of his lost love 
was dearer to him far than the sons of his unhappy marriage ; from the 
moment that you were left an orphan and came to live with us, my father 
schemed for you to marry.Carew.” 

* Well! nothing came of it,” said the wife with a smile, ‘Carew didn't 
want me—and you did,” 

‘* But, don’t you see, dear, that this wish of my father’s explains all that 
is strange in my brother's history.” 

“No, I don't see it! ’’ and she looked bored. 

For abont the twentieth time poor Mr. Carew tried to explain the case to 
his wife; it was a very simple story atter all, though ove full of pain to the 
chief actors. 

The late Lord Dalmayne had two sons, Viscount Carew and Guy, their 
father cared nothing for either, but was passionately attached to his ward, 
Matilda Lester, the only child of his first love; his darling echeme was for her 
t marry his eldest son, in no other way could he provide for her, every acre 
of his estate and every shilling of his income being strictly entailed. 

Carew, however, would not fall in with the p'ao, he did not care for Miss 
Lester ; he did more, he detested ber, and when at length he fell in love 
with a beautiful girl whom he met at a friend's house, bis one idea was to 
marry his darling out of hand before his father and Matilda heard of his 
attachment, and tried to separate them. He was pzor for his rank, the Earl 
{hoping thus to bind Carleton to his will), had refused to make his son an 
allowance, and so the Viscount, who was in the army, had nothing, whatever, 
but his pay and free quarters when on leave'at his father's house. 

He married Mary Cameron in his own trae name of Carew, but be 
explained to her that they must be known as Mr. and Mrs. Carleton untii his 
father relented ; he had already guessed the strong attachment bis brother 
ay had for Mies Lester, and he hoped that when they were once married the 
Earl might listen to reason. 4 

Eighteen months of perfect happiness dawned for the young pair, then ihe 
regiment was ordered to Malta, and it was impossible for Lady Carew to 
accompany her husband. 

They bad no money for journeys and outfit, poor things, besides, with one 
baby, and another coming, how could Mary possibly- take her place in regi- 
mental society as Lady Carew, when for all expences they possessed a cap- 
tain's pay? . . It was with the fear of separation staring them in the face 
that Carew told his father the truth, and begged bim as soon as Mary's 
second child arrived to advance the money for the journey to Malta, and make 
‘hem an allowance suitable to their rank. 

Lord Dalmayne temporized and prom'sed to ‘‘think about it,” and with a 
heavy heart Carleton went with his regiment to Malta. And then Mary’s 
troubles began. When her husband had heen gone three months be was 
seized with fever and was dangerously ill. His friends in.the regiment knew 
nothing of his marriage; they sent the news of his illness to his father, but 
hever guessed there was another who had « tettcr right to bear of him, 

Lord Dalmayne took prompt action ; he scnt an old and trasted servant to 
auncance Carew’s death to his poor yourg wi’e. 

He silenced the woman's scruples by asturing her there was a faw in the 
marriage lines, and the ‘‘ young person” had no real claim on Lord Carew. 

@ Mary was too simple and unworldly to guess the treachery practised on her. 
She believed the story implicitly, and almost broken-hearted removed with 
her two children from her London lodgings into the country. <A hint that 
Lord Dalmayne might deprive her of her babies made the poor creature as 
‘ @xious to hide herself as he could have desired, and so, when after months 
of wasting sickness, Carleton Carew returced to England, and alarmed at her 
long silence, eagerly sought his wife, it was to hear that she bad left her 
lodgings and moved into a different neighbourhood. While he was trying to 
trace her, a woman called on him and declared she had nursed Mrs. Carleton, 
who Cied at the birth of her baby girl; she had been weakened by nursing 
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her little boy Guy, his death, and anxiety at her husband's silence brought 


on & premature confinement, and she and her children rested in one grave. 

If Lord Dalmayne thought his son would tarn to Matilda Lester for consola- 
tion he vas mistaken, Carleton exchanged into a regiment under orders for 
India, and England knew bim no more. ‘ 

Guy came forward and pressed his suit, be had his mother's fortune, 
Matilda, thinking she might do worse, accepted him. i 
Lord Dalmayne decided the occasion was ripe to strike another blow into 
Mary’s aching heart. He went down to Welling and coolly informed her that 
through a flaw in the marriage ceremony, she had never been bis sons lawfal 

wife, and her children were illegitimate. 

Poor mother ! At the time she believed him, but with death came a clearer 
light, and she was convinced the Rarl was deceiving her for parposes of his 
own. She thought first of writing to her own father but she remembered 
how Carleton had loved his brother Guy, and with her last strength she 
collected every proof of her marriage, and of the children’s birth, and 
addressed them to Gay Carew, with a few lines begging bim to do justice to 
her little ones. 

Lord Dalmayne intercepted the letter, it suited him very well to have the 
contents in his keeping, since it prevented Mary’s own family from ever. 
guessing her claims. 

He died without divulging his secret, but his accomplice could not: follow 
bis example, and when she was on her deathbed she sent for the new Ear! 
and told him the truth. He believed her, but alas! time had gone on, his 
children would be grown up, and what bad become of them? ‘ie landlady - 
at Welling said they had been taken away by a tall elderly gentleman. 
Carleton guessed it was his wife's father. He knew she was the daughter of 
Dr. Cameron, an army surgeon, stationed in India at the time of their 
marriage, but bow could be find him out? 

“I did my best for Dalwayne,” said honest Guy ; little thinking bow his 
wife despised him for his foolish generosity. ‘‘He’s ioo upset to think of 
anything himself, eo I told him to go round to the war office and find out how 
mavy army surgeons are called Cameron, and which of them have been 
stationed in India, If the Cameron, who is his iather-in-law is alive, it will 
be easy enough to find him, for even if he’s retired, they must have his 
address to send his pension to, That had never struck poor Dalmayne, and 
he was awfully grateful to me.” 

** Guy, you are an idiot !” 

** Matilda!” 

**T mean it! Don’t yon know that your brother is so infatuated he will 
be faithin] to his wife’s memory and never marry sgain’ If only these 
miserable children are not found our boy will be Viscount Carew, our 
daughters Lady Grace and Lady Mary. Yet you would rob your own children- 
for a chimera.” 

“It’s not a chimera, Matilda. Right is right. 
Dalmayne’s heirs, our children are not,” 

** Bat they might be! Just fancy, an underbred city clerk and a sewing 
gir] Viscount and Lady Anne Carew. It’s absurd.” 

“We've no idea they are underbred, Matilda. I saw their mother once, 
and thought her one of the most perfect gentlewomen I ever met. An army- 
surgeon would have enough money to educate his granichildren, Matilda.’’ 

**T hope they are dead,” cried the angry woman, passionately. ‘‘ Wha! 
right have they to rob my children after all these years. Ob, I wish your 
father was alive, be would have known how to manage such things; When 
Basil was born his grandfather swore to me he should be Viscount Carew. 
And—he would have kept his word.” 

‘** Matilda,” cried poor Guy, an ashen grey tinge stealing over his face, 
‘* don’t talk like that, its too dreadful, It makes me think of all soxts of 
awful things.” 

“ As— .” 

He looked at her reproachfully 

“ Forgive me, wife ; but when you speak so wildly, it makes me fear you 
may have kn.wn of—of my father’s sin, Oh, Tillie, speak to me and tell 
me I am misiaken?” 

** Yon are perfectly right,” she rejoined, bitterly, “not only did I know 
of your father’s schemes, I improved upon them and helped him to carry 
them out.” 

‘e You 7” 

“Why net ! You and I had as wouch r 
people. You would make a far better landlord than Dalmsyne. 
Well, why should I not be a Countess? ’ 

**Qb, hush, bu:h!” cried her husband in horror. ‘'* You make me feel 
ready to sink into the ground withshame. +Why, Tillie, I sha!l never dare 
to look into Da'mayne’s'face again til] his children are found.’ 

‘* Then I hope you never may Icok into it,” returned his wife angrily. 

And she came perilously near baving her wish, for Caricton, Karl of 
Dalmayne, was a passenger by the evening expreés to Avonside on the fatal 
twenty-second of December, and but for the sagacity and penetration of 
Linda Dear, M.D., his still senseless form would have been placed among the 
dead, and no efforts make to restore him to gonsciousness and a life which 

was all too full of sadness, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tue railway accident threw quite a gloom over Avonside, ani one or two 
approaching festivities were countermanded, people iveling thom unsecinly 
while the inquest on those killed in the collision was still goiug on. 

Among otber gatherirgs postpone1 was Mrs, Dear’s divoer party but 
she made up for it by ueclaring thas she would have the Camerons t dine 
quietly with her and spend the evening. 
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’ she said, cheerfully to Dr. Linda, who rather objected, a | 3 
r fellow upstairs any good for me to sit still and mope. It’s 
Christy as time, and I won't have your cousin depressed ; besides, think of 
g at all her good t’ ings being wasted. Sixteen people arriving 
in carriages and making a clutter might be unfeeling, but three quiet folk 
stepping in from next door is quice a different thing, No one upstairs need 
ever know they are in the house.” 
Aunt Jessy was so busy writing ber notes that she begged Frank to “go 
next door,’ toe a her change of programme, and truth to say, Mr. 
Craven was nothing ‘lot h, for he bad not forgotte n his poor, little fellow- 
iraveller, and bad wondered not a little what her home was like. 
‘You really mean to ask Nan, then!” gaid Linda, to Mrs. Dear 
ow in all probability she hasn’t a decent g¢ wn belonging to her.” 
I dou’t ask people for their gowns, dear. Mrs. Cameron wouldn't briog 
Nan when she thought it was a large party, but she can have no objection 
now “ 

Frank had not to complain 
itself, and though his tett 
best to be sgreeable, and ! 

Mormming Ca 

‘Your aunt's a wonderful woman,” said the doctor. ‘‘ She'd pass for 
forty any day, ani yet she never attempts to conceal her age, and sbe basn‘t 
had a very easy life of it either. I'm sure those girls must be a terrible 
bandful.” 

‘She ought to have sent them to a good strict school 
back to England,” said Mrs, Cameron, 

ver till they were like other people.” 

Frank disliked thi s lady so exceedingly, that he found himself taking the 
wah of hie connie using. 

**T think they are good girls on the whule,” 
are very fond of their mother.” 

‘'They wouldn't give up one of their fads to please her,’ retorted Mrs. 
Cameron. ‘I consider them most objectionable young women, and fancy 
their bringing a stranger into the house to nurse! Its absurd: They know 
nothing of the man. You may all be murdered in your beds.” 

** He can’t leave Ais bed at present,” said Frank, “so even if he does 
possess murderous tenden our peril has not commenced.’ 

“What's bis nawe ?” demanted the do tor, ‘‘ but there I don’t suppose 
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** You 


f his reception. Dr. Cameron was cordiality 
er half was always rather repelling she did ber 
ir, Cravin foued himself let in for a prolonged 


when she first came 
‘and had them fel on bread and 


he said, gravely, “and they 





ou krow 

Well, of course wu’re not certain, but we've every reason to believe it’s 
Seaton. There wos a letter in his pocket beginning ‘* Dear Seaton,” and 
advising a journey to Avonside ; as the signature was ‘T. Brown,’ and there 
was no address, we can’t trace the writer, but, as my cousin Linda says, 
it's a comfort to be able to call him ‘Mr. Seaton ;’ before that we had to 
‘that poor fellow,’ which grew 





talk sof him as ‘the man ap.tairs,’ and 
fonons ? 


** Seaton is a good nawe “4 


raght to 9 


said Dr. Cameron, meditatively. ‘* Your aunt 
é > for his iends 
‘He wouldn't know them if they came at prevent.” 
I tell my aust you will ¢ come an! cheer us up to-night ?” 
**The doctor and I shall be deiighted,” said Mrs. Cameron, ‘‘ but I had 
rather Nau remained at home. She is not used to company.” 
it’s no company, only ourselves, My aunt will be disappointed. She 
ms fond of Miss Carleton.” 
or opened and Nan herself came iv, Jouoking—Fiank 
y believed—-even sidder than she had done yesterday in the train, A 
ha’owy little creature, withouv! one ray of brightness in her face. 
‘Mr. Craven, my granddaughter, Anne Carleton,” said the doctor ; where 
pon Frank ventured tv take the girl's little hand and hope she was well, 
He said nothing of their meeting yesterday, for which Nan was gratefal, 
**T have been trying to persnate your grandparents to bring you to my 
t's to ni,ht,” said Frank, emery 
i much rather stay at | 





Then rising, ‘‘ may 


Ae he spoke the « 
’ 


e,” said the doctor. ‘‘She is not 


Bat Mrs. Cameron ted if they all 
ou Ll BEVEL ul even the bread an 
pp be Sav d, 
was a miser at hear 


went the fires and gas might be put 

{ butter she would have le't for Nun’s 

Vith an ample income and every comfort at command she 
; and to this fact Nan owed her holiday. 

* Sim e Mre, Dear is so kind I will bring her” she sail gravely ; and then 
spoilt the favour to the girl by adding, .“‘I hope sh. will contrive to behave 
lecent ntly f for once.” 

* Aunt Jes-y,” said Frank, when he was back in the p'easant drawing-room 
at Nv. 2 Cliff Te:race, * why do the Camerons hate th: at poor little girl so ; 
whut has she done?” 

irs. D. ar shook her head 

‘] don’t know the rights of it, Frauk ; 

putable, aud they can’t forget it ; the broth r went wrong and had to be 
eut out of the country ; Dr. Cameron got him a berth at Pi illipsport. I 
very nearly wrote and aske] your father to look after him. 

That explained Nan’s iaterest in the Islands, of course. 
if she bad been very ‘ond of the scrapegrace brotber ; 
ran a good deal on Nan, she was s« 
He went out directly 


¢ sident 
accivuent., 





I believe ber father was something 


Frank wondered 
somehow his thoughts 
lonely and so unhappy 

ifter dinner to enqnire after the other safferers in the 
and to explore the town, Mrs. Dear declined to accompany hi as 
she was expecting Dr, Si your, and wanted to hear hi ace unt of ners per 

Fie went off in the best of spirits, his frame of mind had changed indee: 

since yesterday when he t ght of making his sister tele gray .ph for “him, and 
o cut short his visit; to-Jay F.ank was in the mood to be easily ple wed, and 
he was simply delighted with the bright foreign-looking town whose mild 
climate male the temperature, even in Decem™ er, a very welcome change 
f i ‘ky London, 





ater the cold and fogs of 














At the cottage hospital—the only attempt at a hospital for miles—he 
found the sufferers all going on well, and jearned that an ex-elleat report 
had been received of those at the rectory and Dr. Seymour’s ; this ascer. 
tained, Prank left the town and strolled along the esplanade, crowded 
enough by the pier and near the gardens, bat lonely almost to desolation 4s it 
left all objects of public interest behind and stretched out beyond the 
boonds of Avonside to a district where houses as yet were not. No doubt 
it had been wise to continue the promenade as far as this, an? perhaps in 
few years time the builder’s busy craft would have covered the green fields 
which lay bebind it and have convcrted Higher Avonside into something more 
than a possibility, but all this wasin the future; now the esplanade ceased 
abruptly, and in its place came a ragged, grass-covered cliff with one solitary 
seat for the benefit of any peestriaus who might care to rest. 

Fiank sat down, and for a moment he was almost lost in the beauty of the 
seene ; the sea was emoothe as a lxke and the winter sunshine flashed on its 
waves turaing them to shining gold; in the distance could be seen the end 
of Avonside pier and the outline of the houses ; far away out to sea he could 
dimly discern the Isle of Wight, and he was sitting alone ; the spot seemed as 
deserted as though Avenside with its five thousand inhabitants had been a 
dozen miles away instead of two. 

But was he quite alone; he saw no living creature, but sudd uty there 
fell upon his ear something like a sob he listened ; and it came again, and 
then he rose and went in the direction from whieh it proceeded, thinking 
he should fied some buman creature in distress ; and there crouching on the 
ground, half hidden by the sudden bend of the cliff, he came upon a little 
fi,ure crying as though ber heart must break, while stretched on the ground 
beside his mistress, his head buried in berJap, crouched a hage black retriever 
who from time to time uttered a long, sad howl as though to show his sym- 
pathy with the grief he could not soothe. 

There was something co forlorn about the pair, so touching about the 
animal's perfect comprehension of the girl’s grief, that Frank found s lump 
rise in own throat, as putting one band on her shoulder he said simply, 

“ Miss Carleton, you must not sit here, the grass is dump and you’il catch 
rheumatism ; oh, and every other chill that flesh is heir to. There's qnitea 
respectable bench close by, just the thing for you to rest on, Is that your 
dog, what a splendid fellow. " 

*« Isn’t he a beauty?” said Nan ; ‘‘ but Rex isn't mine, be belongs to Aunt 
Sophy, only she left him here ne he was too big for the honse in 
Norwood.” 

“Come and sit down," said Fravk gravely. ‘‘ Rex seems disposed to 
be friendly’ with me,” as the retriever put a confiding nose into his hand, 
“ and I am sure the bench must be better than this damp grass.”’ 

But wher Nan was seated beside him on the rustic bench Frauk felt at a loss; 
he did not like to ask bluntly ‘‘ What are you crying for,” and yet he longed to 
help the poor forlorn child. 

Nan h-Iped him suddenly ; she raised her ey‘s pleadingly to bis, 

**Mr, Craven, please don’t tell anyone.” 

‘«That I found you crying! Trust me to keep that secret ; but _ 
Carlcton, won't you tell me what is the matter, I should so like to belp y 
you know I have a sister of my own”; and his beart ached for Nao as be 
thought-of the contrast between her sad loveless life and Kitty’s periect 
happiness. 

‘\ Are you very fond of her ! 

fery. You see there are only us two, and we were always together ; there 
were three little sisters but they all died young, and Kitty and I were the 
only two left.” 

**Mr. Craven,” 
aboat Jim.” 

‘* My aunt seid to-day you had one brother who had gone abroad to tlie 
very colony where my father was governor. She said she half thonght « 
writing to him &bout your brother, aud I said I wished sbe had. But is your 
trouble about that.” 


‘*Not about bis going, that’s an oll trouble,” suid Nan sadly. ‘Mr 
Craven ! I don’s know if I ought to tell you or not; it is a long story, and it 
may bother you, but I feel so wretched and you are kind.’ 

*«Meli me everything,” said Frank cheerily. ‘* You see my father has heaps 
of friends still at Phillisport, and he might write to some of them if they could 
be of any use to your brother.” 

This was promis nz a goo? deal, for Sir Reginald hated nothing so much as 
asking favours, which his son very well knew. ss 

“€ Uh, thank you!” said Nan, tearfully; ‘‘ but it would be too late, Jim 
has run away.” 

Frank Craven's face grew very grave, he had lost none of his faith in and 
pity for li:tle Nan herself, but the wi ords “ ran away” had an ominous rng 
in bis ears, and he began to think very possibly Mr. Jim was a scapegrace 
after all 

And yet Nan made excuses for her brother as she to'd his story ; it seemed 
to Frank the poor child was tryis 1g hard to keep ber faith in Jim in spite of 
all ; though Mr. Craven feit as he listeved that gentleman deserved a prett} y 
heavy punishment, and must be a coward to try and shift the burden of his 
difficulties on to bis poor little sister. 

It seemed that Jim had vever liked Pbillipsport, and that as time went om 
he, hated the life there more and more, and but for the difficulty of the 
passage moncy he would have flung up his herth and ccme home le mgago. He 
evidently failed to give satisfaction to his employer, and at last went off to 
the races without even serding word of his absence. Needless to say. be was 
lismissed at once, but on the race day be had contrived to win alittle mon‘y, 
enough to pay his fare by the very Lumblest class in a mail steamer te 
En; gland, 

He had Ianded at Plymouth the night be 
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ehilling in his pocket, and he calmly demanded an immediate remittance | 


from his sister. 

Frank had gathered this fact, but he wished to make sure of it, so he said 
kindly,- 

‘Let me read the letter, it will save you the pain of telling me, ard. . 

I can understand how things are better.” 

Nan flushe’ 

“Tt came just after you left our hovse§this morning. I was in the hall 
when the postman came, and I slipped it into my pocket unopened ; I felt 
they would be so angry at my having a letter from Jim posted in England. I 
thought at first when I opened it he had got something to do here.” 

«« And he hasn’t? ” 

‘*Oh, no! ” again thai painfal flash. ‘‘ He seems to think by this time I 
must bave managed to make my grandparents fond of me, and that I ean per- 
euade them to forgive Jim and have him here. He says be sbouldn’t mind 
living at Avonside, and that they are quite rich enough to make him a good 
allowance.” 

‘*T sappose the last is true,” said Frank, carefully repressing his opinion 

f Mr. Jim’s profound selfishness. 

‘{-~1 don’t know ; but they will never, never bave Jim home and treat 
him as their heir, they have hated him evdr since he got into trouble in 
London, And the worst part of it is, it is all my fault.” 

‘I can’t believe that,” 

** But it is. You see, [ couldn’t bear for Jim to know how bad things were 
here, and how much they disliked me, and so I always wrote as though | 
were quite comfortable and contented, and I suppose from that he thought | 
had some influence over our grandparents,” 

Frank put out lis band. 

** And pow you will let me see the letter ?” 

He knew Plymouth well enough to feel sare from the address that Jim was 
staying at a low hotel in the very worst part of the town, bat even that did 
not prepare him for the bitter selfishness, the almost brutal harshness of the 
epistie. ; 

Jim wrote, that from her letters it was evident his sister was having a very 
easy life of it, and that she could if she chose procure his immediate recall 
from exile. If she was too stuck up to care fora poor beggar down on his 
luck, she had better come down handsome. Thirty or forty pounds would be 
nothing to Dr. Cameron's grand-daughter, She must send the money at once, 
he had landed witbout a shilling in his pocket, and could only get food and 

xiging by pawning his clothes, She must make up her mind at once; if she 
sent him nothing be should come on to Avonside and present himself boldly at 
Cliff Terrace. His mother was the old man’s eldest child, and he was her 
only son, therefore, it was evident he must be the only rightful heir to the 
doctor’s fortune. 

Craven put down the letter ia disgust, 

** And this is your only brother?” 

“Yes ; but you must not think badly of Jim from that letter, he has had 
a great deal to suffer, poor boy, and he does so hate being poor.” 

‘So do most people,” observed Craven dryly ; but the look of mute pain 
on the girl’s face disarmed his anger, and he asked in a very different tone, — 

‘* Would you rather keep him away from Avonside, Miss Carleton ?”’ 

‘* Ob, yee,” ber sobs almost choked her. ‘‘ My grandfather would never 
forgive him ; the disgrace and exposure would be terrible.”’ 

“You think that Dr. Cameron would refuse under any circumstances io 
belp him ?” ‘ 

‘Tam sure of it. Jim,” again the voice faltered, ‘‘ was a little short in 
his accounts when he left the Bank, grandfather made up the deficiency, but 
he said it was flagrant robbery, and if ever Jim came near him again he 
would have him prosecuted as a common thief.” 

‘Most likely that’s just what he is,” reflected Craven, but it was not ip 
bis heart to say so to the poor little sister, so he only answered, — 

‘Then I am afraid there is only one thing for it, you must send him 
some money. Not the sum he asked for, that is absurd. However much you 
have, I should only send five pounds, that would be enough to take him 
to London, and keep him for a week or two till he finds employment.”’ 

‘* He won't find it in a week or two,” said Nan sorrowfally ; ‘‘ everyone is 
making holiday this hateful Christmas time, they won't have time to see my 
poor Jim and listen to bis troubles.” 

‘J won’t have you abuse Christmas,” said Frank, warmly, “ it's the 
pleasantest time in all the year; why even my austere cousins, Miss Dear and 
Doctor Linda, relax their severity at Christmas. Besides, by the first of 
January, business men will be in full work again, and your brother wil! have 
every chance of a situation.” 

**T can’t send him the money,” said poor little Nan, ‘‘I have only ten 
shillings in the world. Grandmamma buys all my clothes and gives me a few 
postage stamps, I never have any regular pocket money, and I should not 
have this half-sovereign, only Aunt Sophy gave it me yesterday.” 

Frank longed to offer her the money, a bank note would have been no great 
matter to him, be felt not the least interest in Jim, but then he had « great 
deal in Jim’s sister. But there was a strange pathetic little dignity about the 
g'rl for all ker sad forlorn state, which made him fear to offend her. 

{ was thinking,” said Nan, wistfully, ‘* that if only I were not so well- 
known in Avonside, I think I could get the money.” 

“‘ How,” asked Prank Craven, ‘‘ would you borrow it ? My aunt, I know, 
would gladly lend you that, or a much larger sum,” 

** I'd rather ask her than anyone I know, but then, you see, I could never 
pay her back. No, I mustn’t borrow it, but I have a locket, it was my 
mother’s, she bad kept it all through her poverty (and she was very poor 
before she died), and when I left school it was given to me. It is the only 
thing I have of hers, and I can’t bear parting from it, but you see I must do 
it if I am to help Jim.” j 
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‘] begin to understand. You would this trinket, only from living at 
Avonside, you are known to all the chief4hopkeepers, and you are afraid the 
jeweller to whom you offered the locket/ would apply for your grandfather's 
consent before he bought it ?” 

“Yes, you see I am under age.” 

*‘ Well,” said Craven, ‘it will only mean trusting me a little more. ]f 
you will give me the locket, Miss Carleton, I can take it into the town now 
and do my best. If you come to dine with my aunt to-night I might be 
able to give you the proceeds,” 

She drew the locket from a little chain beneath her bodice and put it into 
his hand. It was indeed a valuable trinket of rich, dead gold with the 
monogram ‘*‘ M. C.” in diamonds. 

** You may trust me,” repeated Craven. 

‘I do; but may I ask you one thing more?” 

‘* Surely.” 

“Would you send the money to Jim. JF may not be able. to go ovt alone 
to-morrow, and then he would not get it till after Christmas. 1 don’t 
believe in Christmas as you happy people do, but I shouldn't like Jim tu be 
alone znd hungry on Christmas Day.’ 

They parted. Nan and her dumb escort retraced their steps to Clift- 
terrace. Mr. Craven went down into the town, and after a brief survey of 
the shops, selected a large and bandsome jeweller’s establishment at the 
corner of the High-street, 

Bat once entered his conduct would have surprised Nan, for he seemed to 
wish to buy not to sell. 

He selected a very pretty silver chatelaine as a Christmas present for his 
annt, and then having established friendly relations with the shopman he 
produced the locket and said he was anxious tc ascertain its exact value. 

* Do you mean its selling valee?” inquired the assistant, ‘or what it 
would cost to make you a facsimile ?”’ 

‘‘The first, The locket is not my own, and the friend to whom it 
belongs requested me to ascertain the exact amount he wonld obtain for it if 
he sold it.” 

The assistant made no demur. He quoted seventeen pounds as the 
extreme market price. The diamonds he said were small, and not of the 
first quality. he locket itself was old-fashioned and only valuable for its 
weight as “old gold."’ Frank thanked him and walked off, to the post 
office this time, where he purchased a registered letter envelope, addressed 
it to the seapegrace, and carefully enclosed in it a bank-note for five pounds, 
and a slip ot paper on which he wrote in a clear, round hand, 

‘From your sister, who can do no more,” 

The locket was still in his pocket for he had not the smallest intention of 
disposing of Nan’s treasure. When he saw her he would hand ber twelve 
pounds. She would then have the jeweller’s price for her locket, and the 
latter would remain in Frank’s safe keeping antil he decided what to do 
with it, 

Return it to her yet he dared not. There was something in Nan's face 
which told of pride, in spite of her shabby dress and sad story. 

When Frank got back to his aunt’s it was pretty late, and he found that 
lady fall of tribulation. 

‘‘ Frank,” she cried, eagerly, “what am I to do? Josephine declares 
she cannot dine with us. She has to go out and meet a friend of the Cause, 
and Linda is watching by Mr. Seaton and won’t leave him. What can I do! 
I wouldn’t have had it happen for worlds, Mrs. Cameron is the greatest 
gossip in Avonside, She will tell everyone that my girls lead such eccentric 
lives they won’t even sit down to meals with me,” 

** Leave it to me, Aunt Jessy,” said Frank pleasantly. ‘‘There’s half an 
hour yet before dinner time, and I could always dress in ten minutes.” 

He sprang lightly upstairs, made straight for the room given up to tbe 
invalid stranger who still lay utterly unconscious. He neither spoke nor 
moved, and as Dr. Seymour had told them in the morning he needed no 
eitention but a continual changing of the cloths which, steeped im ice water, 
were laid on his forehead, a careful keeping of his room at one tempera- 
ture, and an avoidance of all noise ; but these very simple directions were 
well within Wilson's capacity. 

Dr. Linda was looking very pretty. She had left ‘off her manly aitire, 
and wore a soft rose-coloured wrapper, a far more feminine garment than 
Frank had credited her with possessing. She raised her finger in warning 
when her cousin entered and whispered, 

‘* Please go away, he must be kept so quiet.” 

Mr. Craven coolly seated himself. 

‘I'm not going away without you, Linda. Can’t you Jeave Mrs. Wilson 
in charge and come and speak to me on the landing? If not 1 shall have « 
talk here.” 

Really alarmed lest he should carry out his threat, Linda followed him 
out of the sick room. He waited till they reached the head of the stairs, 
and then he spoke. 

“You must come down to dinner unless you want your mother to fret ber 
elf ill, and I suppose you have some regard for her though she is %«/ an 
nteresting stranger.” 

‘* How dare you talk to me like that, My mother is perfectly well. Why 
should I neglect my duties for the sake of a stupid dinner party.” 

‘« It’s not your duty to nurse an utter stranger, and you know perfectly 
Mrs. Cameron is the most spiteful woman in Avonside. If she sees neither 
of you at table, she'll set it about you are so peculiar you won't dine with 
your own mother. She may even suggest that you have a personal interest 10 
Mr. Seaton.” 

Rosalind flushed crimson, but she saw Frank’s argument, she 2s far 
too good-natured to resent his plain speaking, and she had enough practical 
common-sense to know that Mrs. Cameron’s tongue was capable of any 
malice. 











She hesitated. 
‘Surely if Jo is there she can represent us both for once. I really am 
wanted here, and Jo’s Jectures and studies do no Qood to anyone. ” 

‘She has gone out,” 

‘Just like her,” said Dr. Linda, petulantly. 
creature I ever met.” 

‘And yon'll come to dinner,’ said Frank, coaxingiy ; ‘‘you know your 
mother will take it awfully to heart if you don’t, and you can manage Mrs. 
Cameron far better than your sister.” 

‘Yl come,” said Linda, slowly. ‘‘T 
mater had put off the Camerons as well as the others 


‘Jo ig the most selfish 


t’san arful nuisance. I wish the 


CHAPTER VII. 


Dr. LinpA was in the drawing-room when the guests arrived, and she 
welcomed them so pleasantly it was hard to believe she had go resented their 
coming. Nan was in a rusty black silk, evidently an old one of her grand- 
mother’s, very shiny at the sleeves, and fitting outrageously. Her eyes still 
bore the traces of tears, but it seemed to Frank she brightened up under his 
aunt's kind manner like a flower in the sunshine, and in other people's 
houses her relations did not snub her quite so much ; so perhaps, poor girl, 
this quiet family dinner was quite an event to her. 

Cards were prodaced as soon as the gentlemen returned to the drawing- 
room ; Frank bad been warned before that, wherever Dr. Cameron was he loved 
to play whist for two bours after dinner ; also that he never played with any- 
one but bis wife if he could help it, becaase he could gramble at her without 
restraint if she made any of the mistakes so irritating to acard player, Frank 
offered to make a fourth, bnt to bis surprise Linda declared she would be her 
votber’s partner. 

‘*The mater must play you see,” she told her cousin in a whisper, ‘‘ and 
if you do too, there will be no one but me to talk to Nan, and I never get on 
with her ; I mean to be kind to the poor child, I do really, but somehow I 
never can find anything to-say to her.” 

‘Yon are sure you donot mind, Frank,” said his aunt appealing. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you object to school girls; I daresay she would be happy with a book.” 

Bat Frank declared he did not mind at all. The large bay window was 
open, for the night was wonderfully mild, and with the large fire and many 
lights they really needed air. He and Nan seated themselves by a little table 
in the window with—that terror of evening parties—a large volume of photo- 
graphic views between them, whose subjects Frank was supposed to explain 
to Miss Carleton. 

They hardly spoke at all until the silence which grew upon the card- 
players convinced them all four were thoroughly interested in the game, then 
Mr. Craven said in a low tone, 

“] managed that, I sent him five pounds and I have the rest of the money 
here ; if I put it on the table presently should you dare to pick it up.” 

‘Did you really get more.” 

“The jeweller valued the locket at seventeen pounds, but indeed if you 
are wise you will not send your brother more at present ; don’t make him 
ibink you have money at command.” 

‘You have been very kind. Oh, Mr. Craven, I don’t know how to thank 
you, what should I have done if I had not met you to-day.” 

“Our tirst meeting was, thanks to the guard, at Waterloo, and a little 
perhaps to the Christmas crowd of holiday makers.” 

She sighed. 

_‘“To-morrow will be Christmas Eve. 
time,”’ 

“ He will get it to-morrow morving ; I asked at the post office.” 

_ He contrived under cover of the large album to place a sealed envelope on 

the table, and Nan transferred it to her pocket, little dreaming that a long 
mirror on the wall opposite bad revealed the whole of the transaction to one 
of the players at the card table. : 

Soddenly through the open window came wafted on the wind a sound of 
music, the ‘ waits’ were going around carol singing. 


Ob, I hope Jim will get that in 


‘It carae upon the midnight clear 
That gloricus song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
With news of joy foretol 
“Peace on earth, good will to men 
From Heaven's all gracious King, 
The world in solemn silence lay 
To hear the angels sing.” 


> 


‘an Carleton listened till the last note had died away as the singers passed 
en, and when she turned her face towards Frank he could see the tears 

ing in her dark eyes, 

_ Tsuppose they believe it,” she said mournfully, * but J can’t ; no news 
‘joy will ever come to me at Christmas or any other time; I know it’s 
wicked, but I can't bear to hear people talk about the compliments of the 
se.son and Christmas delights. I think somehow that when they do, one feels 
being alone and poor and miserable ten times more.” 

**T don't believe,” said Frank gently, ‘‘ any life was ever spent without joy, 
depend upon it, Miss Nan, your happiness is coming though you may not see 
mc Hint yet who knows that with the Christmas bells you may not have 
c00d news,” 

“T couldn’t,”’ said the girl simply; “‘ you see I can’t think of any one 
‘ung that would make me happy.” 

Do you know,” said Frank, “‘ my cousin Linda told me a strange super- 
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stition last night ; when an uninvited guest comes to a house, at Christmastide 
and is kindly welcomed his entertainers have any wish they make granted.” 

** Granted by whom ?” 

‘* Don’t spoil the pretty legend by such point blank questions, Miss Carleton. 
Perhaps I should have said that their wish ‘ vomes true’ ; my dear old aunt, 
who is younger at heart than any of us, was so impressed that she wrote down 
her wish Jast night, she would not tell me what it was, but I am quite sure 
she believes it will come true.’ 

Nan smiled. 

‘“*T am sure it ought to, Mra. Dear is so kind to other people she cught to 
have all she wishes for.’’ 

‘Tf it had been you,” asked Frank, ‘‘ what would you bave written down ? 
you said just now you could not think of anything that would make you 
sappy, but you must have wishes like other people. ’ 

‘*] have heaps of them ; I should have wished first that Jim might get on 
and be a successfal man, I am sure then my grandfather would be kind to 
him.’ 

** But that is for Jim, what would you wish for yourself,” 

‘“* For myself—but it is of no use.” 

“ But why not,’’ said Frank ; ‘‘ who knows that the blessing brought by 
the Christmas guest may not extend to everyone in the house as well as to his 
actual host ; let us fancy it is so, it can’t do any harm to ‘make believe’ as 
children say. Z should wish to be a celebrated barrister ; now, Miss Nan, what 
would yon choose,” 

She faltered, her dark eyes were fixed on him with a strange earnestness. 

‘*T should wish to find my father }’ : 

** Your father,” and Frank Craven -almost started, ‘‘ why I thought he was 
dead,” 

** Everyone thinks so, I did myself till I was talking to my aunt yesterday ; 
now I believe he is al“ve, if he had been dead I think somehow he wonld have 
written to grandfather and asked him to look after moiler and us,” 

** You can’t remember him ! ” 

‘*T can’t even remember my mother, it was a siclen marriage and they 
were very poor; my father was a soldier; if be had died my mother would 
have had a pension.” 

‘* Bat Nan,” and Mr. Craven was quite surprised to find he was auswering 
the girl quite seriously, ‘‘ don’t you see if he was alive he would not let you 
live apart from him, he would seek out his children.” 

Nan shook her head. 

“*T don’t believe my father is rich or great,” she said thoaghtfully. ‘I 
always fancy when I think aboot him that he is very poor, and that either 
he staya away because he thinks we are better off with our rich relations, or 
that he has to stay away.” 

**T don’t understand,” said Frank ; ‘“‘he couldn’t be made to stay away 
against his own wish.” 

**If he were accused of something he did not 4o, he might be sent to 
prison.” 

** Don't!” cried Craven, impulsively ; ‘‘ it is hard enough for you to be 
alone in the world, what can make you think of a father who would be only 
a disgrace to you?” 

‘* Grandfather is always saying Jim and I are a disgrace to him, and that 
he can’t expect anything but shame from our father’s children. I used to 
think it was just because he hated us ; but aiter I had been talking to Aunt 
Sophy yesterday, it came into my head, perhaps my father was alive, and— 
unfortunate, and it was my grandparents knowing this made them hate us 
80,” 

The t/te-d-téle ended abruptly, for the whist was over. Dr, Linda walked. 
across to the two in the window with a peculiar smile on her pretty face. 

** Have you been very dall? I hope you showed Miss Carleton the views, 
Frank, and tbat you did not hold them al/ upside down,” with a keen glance 
at the photograph at the open page, which was presented to the two young 
people topsy turvey. 

‘* We have not been dull at ajJ,” said Frank, coolly, 
look at the photos, we’ve been listening to the carols.” 

‘That's an old favourite of mine,’’ said Linda. ‘‘ I like the two last lines 
about the angels’ song ; I wonder sometimes when Joe is going on so about the 
superiority of women, whether it ever strikes ber that all the angels we are 
told of in the Bible are masculine.” 

‘*] think,” said Frank, ‘‘ when Jogephine and her friends have suppressed 
man, they will have to go without a good many things they enjoy now, caro} 
singing amongst them. I can’t fancy a band of females going about from 
street to street in the depth of winter, when it’s pitch dark.” 

** Well,”’ said Linda, demurely, ‘‘ carol singing is hardly a uecessary of 
life.” 

The Camerons were leaving, Mrs. Dear stood at the open door until she 
heard their own gate close after them. Linda and her cousin were aloue 
for a minute, and the doctor looked at Frank pretty significantly. 

‘I don’t think the mater would approve} of your conduct, dear Loy, and 
really after an acquaintance of twelve hours, it seems rather sudden, unless it 
was love at first sight, in which case I fear I can’t admire your taste.” 

**T don’t understand.” 

‘Don’t get on your stilts, and be thankful it was 7 who sat opposita that 
tell-tale mirror. Depend upon it, youog man, if anyone else at the card table 
had seen you convey a clandestine love-letter to that sly little Nan, you 
téte-d-téte would soon have been broken up,” 

‘* Tt wasn’t a love-letter.” 

** What was it then #” 

‘*T bad rather not tell you, only Rosalind, please, remember this; 1 honour 
and respect all women, and I certainly would not trifle with a girl so lonely 
and uncared for as poor little Miss Carleton.” 


~~ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Mas. Dear had a small children’s party on boxing-day. It was rather a 
s'range thing to do, as she bad uo children belonging to her, but then, as ber 
daughters often told her, she was very strange herself, Little Nan came in 
fvom next door by special invitation, to help amuse the small guests. 
Josephine actually condescended to assist (vonfinirg her attentions, be it 
remarked, to the girls), while Frank Craven was a bost in himself, and made 
the company 80 happy, that Mrs. Dear feared sometimes their shouts of joy 
would reach the upper room, where Mr. Seaton stili lay. 

Nothing had been discovered respecting the Christmas guest ; Dr, Seymour 
declared he was out of danger, and that with care he would do well, but that 
the shock of the accident, and some injury to the brain, bad resulted in a 
temporary lapse of memory. He was perfectly conscious no*, he could speak 
quite rationally to his kind hostess, but he could give her no particalars of him- 
self, his recollections were a total blank, it really seemed as if be had no idea of 
his own name, or what he wanted at Avonside ; while, when asked if there 
were no relations to whom Mrs. Dear could write, the anxiety on his face 
became almost painful, as he feebly shook his head. 

‘+ A nice thing you bave got us into, Linda,” said Josephine pettishly. ‘‘I 
suppose you and the mater would object to sending Mr. Seaton to the work- 
house, so we shall probably be saddled with him for the rest of his life ?” 

“Dr. Seymour declares his memory will return,’’ said Linda, stoutly, 
‘and I believe myself that any saddea shock would bring it back at once; of 
course it is a little awkward for us, but it must be far far worse for him, and 
for his relations, just think the suspense they must be suffering ” 

Frank Craven was far more consolatory to the pretty doctor; he told Linda, 
,s soon as the holiday season was past, they could advertise in the papers 
that,— 

“ Mr, Seaton, who on the 22nd of December, left London, for Avonside, 
was now staying at Cliff Terrace, where his friends are requested to com- 
municate with him.” 

“T really don’t see any cause to worry, Linda,” Frank went on, “ even if 
your Christmas guest is not claimed for some weeks, Aunt Jessy is so very 
hospitable, she won’t mind. It’s simply a question of being able to bear the 
ex,cnse. To some households, Mr. Seaton’s prolonged stay would be aserious 
item, in yours, it is only a pleasant variety.” 

‘* Well,” said Jo, ‘‘{ never thought Linda was thoronzh, and now I dis- 
pair of her. I must request that wheu this—this man (she had tried hard, 
but could not think of a more opprobrious word) comes downstairs, J shall 
not be expected to take my meals in his company. I would sooner starve !” 

But to return to the juvenile party ; Mr. Seaton was dressed for the first 
time, and lying on the sofa in his room. Wilson was in charge of him, for 
though his recovery had advanced wonderfully, he was still helpless from a 
sprained arm, 

Linda had supplied him with books before coming down to help the 
revellers. 

There were fifty children all told, and Mrs, Dear enjoyed their pleasure as 
much as though she had been one of them herself. 

Their delight knew no bounds when the folding doors were opened, and a 
brilliantly illuminated Christmas tree was di<closed to view. 

Fraok had belped bis aunt in arranging the presents. He wou'd dearly 
have liked to do up the locket in a litile box, and address it to Nan, Not 
venturing on this, and most of the shops being closed, he was much puzzled 
how to procure an offering for bis little friend ; but a stroll down the High 
Street in the early morning, discovered a fancy shop, which being also a post- 
fice, was perforce open for an hour or two, and here he lighted on a very 
pretty plush bag, which he carried off in triamph, though his aunt told him 
it 1’ is so much smarter than anything else Nan possessed, she would never be 
tb] to use it. 

The presents had been distributed, Nan had the, bag hanging oa her arm, 
ania very pretty silver brooch from Mrs. Dear in her dress, when, as she 
stood by the window with Frank Craven, they both noticed a shadow flit 
a°ross the blind. 

“Someone is standing just underneath the window,” exclaimed Mr. Craven. 
‘I suppose the lights and the noise attracted them. Dun’t look so frighiened, 
Miss Carleton, I suspect it is only a tramp, and the species are generally 
harmless, anyway, with a house full of people, we ought to be a match for 

im, 


vt Nam had grown strangly pale, she put her hand to ber heart, and 
Seemed to gasp for breath. 
_ tis very foolish of me,” she explained, ‘‘but I feel so frightened, 
aimost as though someone were danci: g across my grave.” 
“You have tired yourself to death romping with those children,” ssid 
‘ravk, “Stay where you are, and I'll fetch you a glass of wine.” 
The noisy group of youngsters were intent on a country dance, 
‘an was utterly alone when Frank left her to go to the dining-room. He 
Was hardly out of sight before she heard her own nawe. 
t Nan ! ” 
The girl started, every pulse in ber heart seemed to cease, she knew that 
vezce only too well, and it filled her with dismay. 
an, open the window.” 
i It was open already a few inches, to raise the sash higher would arouse no 
oe ‘clon, except that she had felt faint, and wanted air. She drew up the 
blind and looked out; yes it was what she feared, Jim stood outside, her on'y 
rot °r rp tng she loved best on earth, and yet poor Nan shuddered as 
Sue wooked at him, 
J r Jim was changed, dissipation and a reckless life had set their mark on 
ahs Hd too plainly. He looked very different from the bright handsome boy 
‘tag tad been sent to London to fill a junior clerkship in one of the banks 
“cre, That Jim had been merry, careless, and high-spirited, tov fond of 
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ease and amusement, but still a brother to be proud of. his one, alas! 
Nan’s eyes filled with tears as she looked at him, and through ali her misery 
and dismay, was a yearning longing that Frank Craven might not see to what 
her brother had fallen. ; 

**T must speak to you,” he told her, in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ come out now 
or I'l) go next door and present myse'f to the old man.” 

‘* Will you go on the esplavade, and | will come to you as soon as I can, don't 
stay bere, Jim, indeed it is not sate?” 

It was so little safe, that already Dr, Linda was marvelling what Nan 
could be doiug with her head out of the window, and made a rapid descent on 
her to see, just as Jim had slunk sniking away. 

* You look like a ghost, child,” said the doctor, authoratatively 
down and I'll fetch you a glass of wine.” 

Nan did not tell her Frank had already gone for one; she waited her 
opportunity, and while Dr. Linda and her cousin were both away from the 
room, she\crept out into tl.e hall, picked up a cloak lying on a bench, there, 
threw it hurriedly on, and drawing the hood over her head, stole out into the 
darkness. 

The moon was not up yet, but as it was expected to rise soon, the town 
authorities did not have the gas on the esplanade lighted, but Linda felt Jim 
would not be far off, and she was right. Ou the very first beuch after Clif 
Terrace, she found bim crouching in one corner of the seat, as though after 
the tropical climate he had left even the mild air of Avonside were dull and 
searching. 

* What a time you've been,”’ he growled, as his sister sat down besile 
him. 

“ How did you know where to find me?” 

“Oh, I’ve got eyes and a tongue in my head. You'd mentioned the 
felks next door in your letters, and when I found they'd ot a flare up, I made 
sure you'd be there, so I just crept under the window and waited till 1 heard 
your voice.” 

‘* What do you want ?” 

‘What do I want?’ repeated Jim, graflly, ‘‘ that’s a nice question when I 
come to see my sister after months and months of separation ; to see you of 
course, old girl, firet and foremost, and to get a little of the needful.” 

** Bunt I sent you five pounds on Wednesday.” 

** What’s five pounds ?”’ he asked, ironicaliy. ‘‘I'll warrant the old boy 
spends more than that in a single day. I told you I must have forty or fifty 
at the very least, that might give me a fair start,"’ 

** But I baven’t got it, Jim.” 

**Tben you must find it! Why inthe world haven’t you managed to get 
the right side of the old gentleman ; you ought to be able to twist him round 
your little finger by this tine.” 

“ But I can’t make him like me, and sometimes, Jim, I think he hates 


*€ Just sit 


me. 
‘Very unnatural of him, but then, yon always were very stiff and stand 
offisb, Nan, you should have tried a little palaver and coaxing.” 

** What do you mean to do,” asked Nan, gravely ; ‘‘ that is, until yon get 
a fresh situation ?”’ 

**T don’t intend to take another situation,” retarned Jim, with charming 
frankness. ‘‘ I intend the old man to keep me.” 

** But I am sure he won't.” ‘ 

‘* He must,” persi-ted Jim, ‘‘for very:sbame’s sake. I've been askiug « 
question or two, and I find the old granddad’s no end of a swell down here ; 
on the Town Council, and all that sort of thing ; it won't suit him to buve 
his grandsoa turning up continually out at elbows. He ll have to allow me a 
nice little income, Nan, or by George Ll! help myself to it.” 

Nan trembled. 

‘* They say be keeps a pretty considerable sum of money in the hone,” 
went on Jim, ‘‘ and heaps of precious stones that would easily turn into ready 
cash, If he won't give, I must take, so you see, Miss Nancy, if you're so 
proud you won't lend a helping hand to your poor brother, or say a good word 
for him, you'll be driving me to steal.” 

“Oh, Jim ! don’t, don’t,’ pleaded the poor girl. ‘‘I’d give my life for 
you gladly, but won't you see that | ean’t make grandfather give you his 
money.” 

** Which would be of more use to me than your life, yon little simpleton,” 
said Jim ; ‘‘ there, go back to your party, aad leave me to shiver in the cold; 
it’s just like women, they are all selfish.” 

Sbe crept back poor chud almost broken-hearted to the scene of the gay, 
cheerful gathering. Kind Mrs. Dear thought she had never seen the girl's 
face lock so sad and desolate 

** What is it, Nan, ny dear, aren't you well?” 

**Quite well, but I think I bad better go home now, it is getting late, and 
grandiamma may be wanting me.” 

“Vil take you home myself,” said Frank, coming up at that moment. 
** Go alone, nonsense, there are any amount of queer people aout on Boxing- 
night, and you may meet one of them.” 

As the doors of the two houses joived, Aunt Jessy thought this hardly 
likely, but she made no remonstrance, and so Frank took the lonely litue 
thing home, acd actuaily endured half an hour of Dr, Cameron’s prosy Indian 
stories, rather than risk offending Nan’s grandfather. 

The next day was Sunday ; the family at Number two Cliff Terrace, were 
rather divided in their religious observances, Mrs, Dear went to church once 
a dag in ail weathers, Jose; hine never entered a pl.ce of worship, her creed 
being in abeyance enti! ske could fiud asect whese cbief officers weve womgu 
she had serious!y thought of joining the Salvation Army, only the fact of its 
General being of the hated masculine sex deterred her. 

Dr. Linda sometiues aceom;anied her mother, but oftener stayed at Lome 
with a novel, 

Linda was a strange mixture, with her man's intellect and scholarly 
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knowledge of many abstruse subjects, she had a most womanly love of ease and 
comfort, genvinely enjoyed a nove), and was by no means averse to apy form 
of amusement. 

Frank Craven escorted his aunt, who gave a little sigh to the carelessness 
of her two daughters whom she left dawdling over a late breakfast as she and 
her nephew started. 

A shabby, dissipated looking man, was standing outside the doctor’s house, 
Mrs. Dear’s velvet mantle touched his coat sleeve as she passed him, and she 
drew away involuntarily from the contact. 

** Did you notice that man, Frank ? he was standing outside Dr, Cameron’s 
all the time I was dressing ; I wonder what he wants.” 

Frank gave a keen glance at the man in question. 

** Only a loafer I expect, Aunt Jessy ;”’ and then the Doctor and bis grand- 
child came out dressed for church and, overtaking their neighbours, divided 
afresh into two couples, the younger pair being a little in advance. 

“*Grandmamma is not very well,” said Nan quietly, ‘‘so she is staying at 
home.” 

** You don’t look well,” returned Frank, ‘‘ have you had another letter 
from Plymouth.” 

**No,” with an anxious glance at the couple behind as thongh tosee if they 
were listening. ‘‘ Mr. Craven, he is here.” 

**T was afraid so,” said Frank quickly; “to tell you the truth I suspect 
you saw him Jast night when yon vanished so suddenly while I was fetching 
you a glass of wine.” 

sé Yes 4,” 

‘*T bope he got the money 

“Yes, but he said it was not enough ; I offered to give him the other twelve 
pounds, bat he says he must hive forty or he will cali at the house and sce 
grandfather. 

**You had better let him,” said Frank sternly. ‘* My poor little girl,” in 
a much gentler tone, “don’t you see you are not strong enough for all this 
worry, let your grandfather deal with your brother. However much he may 

hreaten things, you know Dr. Cameron is so proud be can’t leave bis grandeon 
to starve ; depend upon it, my little friend, he will manage things for Jim a 
great deal better than you can.”’ 

** But he docs hate Jim so.’ 

Frank could understand it, recollecting the uninviting figure he bad reen 
watching the house, but he set himself to cheer up Nan, and chavging the 
subject he began to talk of his own home concerns and how next year bis 
father hoped to keep Christmas in good old north-country fashion at Craven 
Hall. 

‘* You must come and see how we do things in the North,” he told little 
Miss Carleton ; ‘‘ and we will try te make you like Christmas in spite of your 
prejudices against it.” 

And then they went into church ; the holly and evergreens on the quaint 
stone pillars, the lovely flowers on the altar, the old familiar bymns pealing 
froma the organ, all told of Christmas joy ; and as she listened Nan Carleton 
tried to forget her own troubles, and the heavy anxiety at her heart, and to 
feel the gladness brought long ago to earth by the angels’ song. 








CHAPTER IX 


Mr. Seaton was progressing favourably, Dr. Seymour was perfectly satisfied 
with his progress, Dr. Linda (who having only one patient was perhaps 
rather unduly fussy about that one) was nearly so, but both the doctors were 
forced to confesss that with returning strength came no corresponding recovery 
of memory. Mrs. Dear’s Christmas guest was still utterly unable to give any 
account of himself, and an awful doubt began to steal on Dr. Linda that even 
his name, the one fact on discovering which they had prided themselves, might 
wot be Mr. Seaton’s after all. The letter found in his pocket had certainly 
began ** Dear Mr. Seaton,’ but then on the other hand his handkerchief was 
marked most elaborately in fine embroidery, and the initial on it was D, un- 
mistakably D and nothing else ; for the rest everyone who saw him realized that 
hewas certainly a gentleman and one used to good society, he had Leen abroad 
and travelled much, he was well read on every subject of the day, and in fact, 
save on the question of his own identity and the cause which brought him to 
Avonside, he seemed perfectly well informed. Dr, Seymour urged patience 
both on *‘ Mr. Seaton’’ and the Dears ; to which the invalid replied that it 
was torture to think he was trespassing on the charity of strangers with no 
means of requiting them ; and while Mrs. Dear declared she was delighted 
for the*guest to remain as long as possible, she said her heart fairly ached for 
his relations. 

** Supposing he bas a wife and children, Dr. Seymour, just think what they 
must have suffered all this Christmastide.’’ 

‘IT should say he was a single man with no near ties,” replied Dr. 
Seymour. ‘If he bad lived with wife, sister, mother, or friend he would 
bave told them of his intended journey to Avonside, ard, hearing of the 
accident, they would promptly have made inquiries as to his fate. All the 
other injured passengers were claimed and identified within twenty-four 
hours, while those who lost their lives were inquired for ag speedily. The 
only creature in the accident about whom no questions have been asked seems 
to be your guest, Mrs, Dear.’ 

‘** It dosn’t matter,’’ persisted Linda, ‘* mother is fond of sick people, and 
in a house like this, one extra person does not signify.” 

Dr. Seymoar took his leave without comment on this speech, he was a little 
ineasy about the Christmas guest; he knewthat “ Mr. Seaton” was still in the 
prime of life and a strikingly atiractive man ; he also knew that though Dr 
Linda professed to despise manhood in general, she was by no means so firm 
in her distaste for them as was her learned sister. If his youthful confréy 
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actually condescended to the weakness known as love, if Linda actually lost 
her heart to the man she knew as ‘‘ Mr. Seaton,” and that gentleman proved 
to be married, it seemed to the kind old physician the consequences were too 
terrible even to imagine, 

That same afternoon in the gloaming Dr. Linda was sitting with her patient; 
there was a little room on the same floor as his bedroom, which Josephine had 
oace used as a study, and into this Mr. Seaton’s sofa used to be wheeled in the 
afternoon for change of scene. It was the last day of the old year, the large 
wood fire burned brightly, the sofa was close to its genial warn:th, and on the 
opposite side of the hearth Linda sat back in a low chair with her toes on 
the fender. 

‘*T bave been here now more than a week,” Mr. Seaton was saying slowly, 
‘* but I only heard to-day that you had saved my life.”’ 

**T don’t think I did,”.said Linda frankly. *‘I wanted to attend you; 
I’m properly qualified, you know, but mother wouldn’t hear of it; I can’t 
get her to believe that I’m a real doctor you see, and she fancied if any 
harm came to you it would be all my fault, so she would only consent to 
your coming here if Dr. Seymour took charge of you. He’s a little behind 
the times, but I think him clever,” 

‘Very clever,” said the invalid gravely ; ‘but I wasn’t speaking of 
medical skill when I said you had saved my life. Your cousin, Mr. Craver, 
was in here just now talking, and he told me but for your persistence I shouid 
have been given up as dead when the rescue train reached Avonside.”’ 

‘* Frank need not have told you that,” said Linda impatiently, “‘ it’s enough 
to give you the horrors to think of it.” 

“It only renews and deepens my gratitude,” he replied. ‘‘ Miss Rosalind 
I feel certain this terrible loss of memory will pass away ; but even now I am 
thankful my life was spared. Dr. Seymour says I am not to tire my brain 
by trying to remember what is hidden from me; but I am_ positive 
of two things, I was coming to Avonside on most important business aud the 
happiness of my whole life depended on it.” 

A slight flash passed over Linda’s cheek, she was thankful they were sitting 
in the gloaming and her patient could not see her face. 

‘* Perhaps you were coming here to be married,” she said, slowly, ‘ only 
then, hearing of the accident, she would have made inquiries.” 

Mr. Seaton shook his head. 

“ I was married years ago, Miss Rosalind, and my wife died young. I 
can't remember anything else about her except that we loved each other 
dearly, but it’s long ago,” and he sighed heayfly. “I had a long illness 
afterwards, fever and other things, and my memory went when I recovered— 
just as it has done now.” 

**But it came back then,” said Rosalind, cheerfully. Somehow she was 
pleased to think there was no living wife to be anxious about the patieot, 
“and it will again.” 

He hesitated. 

*‘T was younger then, J am forty-three now, Miss Rosalind, and much 
older in trouble and sorrow ; that other time seems half a lifetime ago. 1 
was talking to Mr. Craven this morning, and he says it will be easy for me 
to go to London and frequent places of public resort until I find someone who 
knows me. He was kind enongh to declare that till then his father, Sir 
Reginald, would be my banker, but one cannot take such help of strangers, 
and I am hoping against bope that the lost gift of memory will return to 
me. I like your cousin very much, Miss Rosalind.” 

‘* Frank isa very nice boy,” admitted Doctor Linda, ‘‘ and the mater is 
very fond of him. He came down to spend Christmas with us, or else we 
had never set eyes on him before,” 

“I think Mrs. Dear would like to see a great deal of him in the future,” 
said the invalid, with a smile ; ‘‘ she tells me she does not all believe in the 
modern objection to the marriage of cousins.” 

‘‘Ob,” and this time there was no doubt whatever about the doctor's 
lushes, ‘‘ mamma is the most inveterate matchmaker I ever heard of ; m 
sister is a public lecturer on Woman's Rights, andI am a doctor. We both 
have our professions, we are both far too sensible to have our heads filled witb 
rubbish, and yet mamma «will persist in going on as if we were two silly 

school girls with no thought of anything but nonsense.” 

“ Js love nonsense?” asked the stranger gravely. ‘Do you know I should 
have. described it as the one thing that made life worth living.” 

Enter Mrs. Dear with an amiable unconsciousness that neither of the two 
persons she interrupted desired her presence. Since the widow had hinted 
her private hopes to ‘‘ Mr. Seaton,” any migivings she had had before xbout 
the interest Linda displayed in her patient had quite disappeared. ‘ 

He was just a part of the girl's fads, like hor medical books and surgics! 
instruments, that was all. — 

‘*T came to tell you there has been a robbery next door,” said Mrs, Dear, 
with that touch of trinmph we all have in relating a neighbour's disasters. 
‘*Dr. Cameron and his wife were out dining, when a strange-looking man 
called and asked to see Miss Carleton, The servant was new and suspected 
no harm, so she showed him into the drawing-room and went to look for 
Nan. She could not find her for some time, and when they got back io the 
drawing-room the thief had left. Nan thought he was a collector for som? 
charity who had grown tired of waiting, but when Dr. Cameron came back 
he found that his writing table drawer had been broken open and a bag of 
gold stolen,” ; 

‘He does not keep his writing table in the drawing-room,” objecte? 
Linda, 

“‘No, but the study is only just across the hall ; the other servants were 
out, there was no one in the house but Nan and the new little maid ; of course 
while the girl was upstairs looking for Nan, there was plenty of time for the 
thief to ransack the study.” 

Rosalind looked very, very grave, 

‘< There are heaps of valuables in that house,” she said, thoughtfully, 
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seems £0 strange that anyone should have left Shem untcuched, and made 
straight for the place where Dr. Cameron kept his money.” 

‘‘Well, it does,” a*mitted Mrs, Dear, ‘‘ but then thieves are so clever 
you never know where to take them. I hope the old people won't blame 
wT ” 
at 
‘* How can they blame her?” asked Li: da. 

‘Well Isuppose if she had been downstairs the visitor would not have 
been left alone, and you know notuing that poor child can do is ever right 
with her grandparents ” 

‘* How did you hear it?” : 

‘< ‘She little maid came in begging Frank would go and talk to her master, 
Dr, Cameron thinksa great deal of your cousin, Linda” 

Inu the drawing-room at Number One, a atrange and painful scene was 
taking place. Dr Cymeron, angry and excite, was telling his version of the 
robbery toMr, Craven. His wife put in a bitter sarcastic taunt from time 
to time, and their anger and sarcasm were bo h launched at the poor little 
vrandchild who, pale and trembling, with a look of despair on her fare like 
that of some poor hunted animal sat at a litt'e distance quite out of the 
family conclave, 

It was crael, unjust and vindictive to suspect a girl whose only crime was 
hr parentage, but yet Dr. and Mrs, Cameron did not scruple to say that 
Nan was at the kottom of the robbery. 

‘Fifty pounds in gold,” repeated the old man grieving, ‘ now ask you, 
Mr, Craven, would any thief expect to find such a sum in the drawer of a 
writing-table? Would any common thief Jeave all the valuables about un- 
touched, and make for that drawer as straight as though be had hidden the 
money there himsrlt,” 

‘But you can’t mean to s:y that you suspect Miss Carleton It’s absurd 
you know, sir,” said Frank, speaking ‘sooth ngly, though his heart war fall 
of anger, ‘‘She is incapable of such a thing,” 

‘ Her father was a bad charact-r, her mother was no better,” went 
on Cameron, relentlesly; “ why should Anne be different?” 

‘ Grandfa her,” cime from the poor, tormented, trembling little creature, 
“{ never touched your money, if I had been starving I would not have 
stolen your gold,” 

“There is no doabt of Anne's guilt,” said her grandmother coldly, “ why, 
when my husband first discovered the money was missing, she turned as 
white as a ghost, and seemed just as though she had expected it.” 

Nan tried hard to speak, her voice sounded nervous and uncertain, and her 
dark eyes were fixed on the ground as she said, — 

““[_-I thought from Mary’s description, the man was—was not like an 
dinary visitor, and when grandfather said the money was gone it flashed 
m te hehad taken it,” 

‘Oh, I daresay his was the hand that took it,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ but 
you told him where to find it, and I've no doubt you were going to share the 
spoil. Your mother ran away with a scoon‘yel, why shouldn't her daughter 
follow her example? I'm told you've been scea walk'ng witha strange man 
in all sorts of places lately.” 

Anne had opened h-r lips to speak hut no words caine, she just sat there 
coldand trembling, what could she say? That Jim bad taken the money she 
was morally certain, her heart shrank with loath'ng from his crime, but he 

s her brother and how could she betray him ? She could think of nothing 
to say that would not increase her grandfather's anger, and while she hesitated 
— Craven crossed to her side, and rested one hand caressingly on her 
shoulder, 

“It is quite true, sir, that Miss Carleton has be:n seen walking with a 
stranger, that is to say, a stranger to Avonside people. I have met your 
grandchild several times out of dyors, and when our way has bee the same 
¢ have walked on together. As the nepbew of your old_friend Mra, Dear, 
never dreamed you could object to Miss Carleton’s accepting my escort,” 
Dr, Cameron stared at the young man in surprise. He knew his ‘‘ Landed 
gentry’ well, and could hace toid you the preci:e amount of Sir Reginald 
Craven's income, and the acreage of his estate. He knew, moreover, that 
the property was entailed, and Frank was an only-son. The highest lady in 
Avonside would bave been prow! of the escort of the heir of Craven Hall, so 
A C0 2 .: hardly be alleged as a crime against Nan that she bad not 
refused it, 

‘* Why ditn’t you say so,” he asked her croasly, 

“You never asked me,’ she aoswered sarly, 

“Tt makes no difference to the loss of the money,” said Mrs. Cameron, 
Whove miserly instincts had been terribly outraged. “ Ask the girl a plain 
question ~did she take it herself or did she tell anyone else where you 
kept it 7” 

“T did not tuke it,” said Nan 

‘Did you tell anyone else where I was in the habit of keeping money. 
, as she hesitated, ‘* miserable girl, your silence betrays you; you may not 
‘e ro_bed me yourself, but you have helped your friends to do so, Well, I 
‘ant afford to be robbed by tho e of my own household. I have done more 
‘or you alveady than one grandfather out of a hundred would do, You shall 
leave this house ‘o-night. I don't care where you go or what becomes of you, 
your mother was a disgrace te me, and Ii wash my bands of her children,” 
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CHAPTER X, 


. ap growing dark. Looking through the big bow window Frank could 
rs the old lamplighter pursuing bis way along C'iff Terrace, it was now 
n the fwilight of the last day of the old year that the old man and woman, 
wbo, sorely, were far enough on their jouraey towards the grave to have 
earned jwerey—were going to turn out into the world to shift for herself the 
orphan child of their dead daughter. 
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Frank Craven tad met many pretty girls, and escaped heart-whole from 
their fascinations, but somehow, as he stood there in the Christmas firelight, 
and looked at the child whom her nearest kindred were going to semd out 
alone, homeless and friendless to do battle with the bleak cold world, some- 
thing that was not pity rose in his heart. A great wave of protecting love 
and tenderness stirred within him, and then on the spur of the moment his 
determination was taken ; he would gather this lonely, uncared-for child to 
himself, and bring her sad crushed-down patare into the sunshine of his own 
happiness. 

**Nan,” he ssid very gently, looking neither at Dr. Cameron or his wife, 
but only at the little girl in the shabby brown dress, ‘‘ Nan, you hear what 
your grandfather says. You have not been very happy in his home, dear ; 
will you come to mine? We haven't known each other very long, Nan, bat 
I think I can, at, lea-t, make you happier than you bave been here, Come 
with me now, and my aunt will receive you as an honoured guest until I can 
make you my wife.” 

‘*You must be mad, sir, ’ thundered Dr. Caroeron, ‘‘ her father was a 
scoundrel, and her brother another, She’s plain, siupid, and obstinate. 
Your father will never forgive you,” 

But Frank did not seem to hear. 

‘€You shall give me your answer later, Nan,” he said, gently, ‘‘I won't 
even ask for it now; but you must let me take you to my aunt at once. I 
can’t leave you here.” 

** Tl take care of that,” said Mrs. Cameron waspisbly, “ not another night 
shall she sleep under this roof.” 

Frank took Nan’s hand and led her out of the room without a word of 
farewell, They passed through the hall, down the steps of No. 1, and up 
those of No. 2 in less than no time, Mrs. Dear saw them coming and 
herself opened the door in much surprise. 

You will be kind to her, Aunt Jessy,” pleaded Frank, ‘‘ she is so lonely 
and ©o unhappy ; the Camerons have turned her out of doors, and | told her 
I knew you would give ber a welcome.” 

“Of course [ will,” said Aunt Jessy warmly. ‘‘ Why, child, you look 
quite tired out. I'll just take you upstairs to rest in my boudoir, and then 
V'll come back and hear ali Frank has to say.” 

She never forgot how when she had put Nan on the sofa upstairs, and 
covered her with a soft shawl, the girl turned to her with a little choked 
gob,-— 

* Oh, please don’t be angry,” she pleaded, ‘‘ Mr. Craven did not mean it, 
it was only because he is so kind and generous, I would never let him 
blight his life for me.” 

Much perplexed, Aunt Jessy went downstuirs to Frank, hoping his confi- 
dences would be easier to understan4, 

She found him standing by the fire, a new air of decision and responsibility 
on his gay cheery face. 

** Bas she told you ?” 

‘* She has told me nothing except that you are noble and generous, and she 
will not blight your life. Do pray speak plainly, Prank ; ’'m not a very 
stupid woman, bat I do feel bewildered thoroughly.” 

In a few words he told her of the scene next door, and his own sudden 
proposal to little Miss Carleton. 

Mrs, Dear wrung her hands, . Bere was not only her own cherished dream 
of having Frank for a son-in-law dissipated, but oh ! what would her brother 
say to her for suffering his heir to be mveigled into such an entanglement. 

‘You were quite right to biing Nan here, dear,” she aaid kindly, “ET 
wouldn’t have had her left to fight her own way in the world for a great deal ; 
but Frank, my dear boy, what in the world made you propose to her,” 

“The same reason as dictates most proposals.” 

© Oh, Frank,” and Mrs, Dear berse'f, still a pretty woman in spite of her 
sixty years started, ‘it’s impossib'e. I’m fond of Nan, she's such a poor un 
cared for little child, I long to take ber and try to make her happy; but I'll 
never believe a handsome young fellow like you could fal! in love with her. 
Why she’s worse than not pretty, she’s really positively plain.” 

Frank laughed a little awkwardly, 

1 can’t expect you to believe me, I suppose, Aunt Jessy, for I was 
awfully surprised myself, but—in three years tiwe, say, when I’ve taught 
my wife what happiness is, and she’s grown not to look frightened at her 
own shadow, you'll see I was right, and own that Mrs, Frank Craven is a 
very handsome young woman.” 

** If you can say that, you must be in Jove, but it’s a bad bu:iness, Frank 
What will your father say $"’ 

“* Well, yon know my de.r mother hadn't a silver sixpence of ber own, 
and was governess to a stuck-up Colonial family when he rescued —i mean, 
married— her, so I don’t think be can cbject very much.” 

** What can you see in the girl?” . 

‘“T see that she’s desperately unhappy, and agbody wants her, and I have 
a fancy T could wake her life a little more sunshiny, and I always did make 
up my mind I would marry for love, and nothing else. But you need not 
begin to lament over me, Aunt Jessy, thcre’s nothing settled.” 

‘*Then you haven’t spoken to her.” 

“IT have; most plainly and emphatically too, but—she hasn't acceptd 
me.” 
“ce Oh ! ” 

“ And if you're the kind benevolent Aunt Jessy I hope you are, you will take 
all the same care of her, whether she says ‘ Yes’ or ‘No,’ and you won't let 
Josephine or Pr. Linda sit on her.” 

‘Linda thinks of nothing but her patient, and Josephine bas gone to 
London.” 

*¢ Whatever for?” 

“ When she heard Mr. Seaton would soon be well enough to come down- 
stairs, she declared she would not meet him, it was against her principl-s, she 
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has gone off to 
will stay a 
ce A = 


a friend of hera who lives in icici 
month,’ 
ad vou will be good te Nan 

* As good as I know how to be, but all the same, I hope she will never be 
my niece,” 

“© You are afraic 

**T know thera 
shipped him off 
back.” 

‘It’s not a chance, Aunt Jessy, he cam y month, and a pre- 

cious scamp he is. Do you remember taat very unpleasant looking loafer we 
aw watching Dr. Cameron’s house on Sunday?” 

** Yes, but-——” 

** James Carleton, 1 

‘Then Frank, you 
law would be your rn 

**T should have to settle with him first. 
to keap out of England, ani stop the a 
But Nan is 
Not now ;” rank gave hi 
ihe can be after to-da Of cour 
and so must she, 
money bags, is-—her 

Upstairs Nan r — I Loa t 1@ 


and [ expect she 


1 of her relations, eb ?” 
something wrong a 


bout ber brother, and though they 
to Phillipsport, there 


s always the chance he may come 


back this vex 


Find out how much he'd take 
lowance directly he came back.’ 
of aunt a weaning glance. ‘‘I don’t think 
» we've no proof, but I feel morally certain, 
visitor, who made off with Dr. Cameron's 
other.” © 

ft couch by the fire, and tried to realize 
what had happened; y the new year would find her fate changed. She had 
left her prison house, bh r gran iparents had cast her out, and, but for Frank 
Craven’s generous charity, and his aunt's hospital lity, she woul leven now he 
aw snderei from Avonside, a lone ely waif in the big crael world, 

What was to become of bh: f course she could not ac 


generous sacrifice, she could not let him blight 

she might perhaps stay here a little while, just to recrait her tired brain and 
jaded spirits, but as soon as she was better, she must get Mrs, Dear to find 
her a situation, and begia to work bravely for her bread, 

She shuddere! when she thought of Jim; bow terribly he had fillen. Would 
he go to their grandfather as he bad threatened, or would be make off with 
the proceeds of his robbery, Acd 1 then, wora out with fatigue, grief, and 
‘xcitement, poor little Nan fell . 

When she awoke, a lamp had been brought in covered with a pink silk 
shade, and by its subdued light she could see a tall figure standing at the head 
of the sofa, As she opened her eyes, he came forwarJ, and kueeli ing down, 
took both ker he ids in bis 

** Are you rested, Nan?” 

“Quite! Oh, Mr. Craven, I can’t understand that 
grandfather's ; it seems too wonderful to be true. 
Dear to take me in.” 


( ept Frank's 
his fature for her sake. No, 


I have really left my 
It is so very kind of Mrs, 
“T thiak Aunt Jessy is the kindest soul who ever lived,’ 
‘but Nan, are you going to be kind to me?” 

** You can’t rval/y wish it,” said the girl, with a becoming blash, “ you 
never saw me till that day in the train ; besides, I am not pretty or aristo- 
cratic, or any oi the things your wife should be.’’ 

**T don't think Lever drew any imaginary pictures of that personage,’ 
said Frank, smiling, * but I know I always made up my mind if ever I did 
oarry, it should be for love. Nan, is it quite impossible for you to love 
me : 

** You know it is not,’ 
wnd—-there is Jim.” 

‘Lister, child,” and he stroked the soft hair caressingly. 
nnderstand each other thoroughly. You fear, 
your brother knows something of this 

She bowed her head. 

“If it is so, Nan, you can’t wish to live 
ften, You would he « 


agreed Frank, 


she said sad'y, “but Iam not fit to be your wife, 
**We will 
and I think you are right, that 
afternoou’s work,” 


with him, or even to see him very 
content to know that he was placed in a position 
where he could have a chance of retrieving the past.” 

“T should be more than content—glad.”’ 

** Then listen to me-—if you will be my wife, Nan, 
shall see your brother, and ask him if he will 
Roglan In Jersey, and some parts of France, a man can live comfortably 
snd respectably on two hundred a year ; ; but of whatever income my father 
allows us, little one, w we uld have to spare this sum to keep your brother, so 
long as he agreed to live respectably abroad,” 

“And you would do all I this for me?” 

**To tell you the truth, ii ile girl, I rather think you bave bewitched me,” 
said Frank, ‘‘for there is very littie [ wouldn’t do for my little Nan, I 
begin to fancy it must have been a fairy sprite, or something of the sort, the 
suard pat into ~ carriage that day at Waterloo.” 

She Mesitated, ber eyes were fixed on his as though she 

th and through 
¥ a arents would be —— ad,” 


vefore our marriage I 
be content to live out of 


would read him 


she said at last. 
“T think when they knev y would love you dearly, and, Nan, if you 
wis! tb fore we are marrie Ik wil 1 enle rtake the —_ you have so much 
heart. Dear, if I prove to you that the cruel slanders the Camerons have 
spoken of your fathe are false, if 1 prove to you that you are the child of an 
n apright, English gentleman, thea—-won’t you give me your reward ? 
And then Nan ceased to struggle wit her happiness, The lonely child let 
lark heal fall on Frank’s arm, it had found its rightful home at last. 
Craven, who came in pre satly to tell Frank he was tiring Nan, 
n ro uptorily downstairs while the girl ate a little dinner, 
her little friend in a very comfortable way. 
Nan ber two danghters were both so constantly engaged with other 
that she was nearly as much alone as if she was chil Ness. st 
ght of engaging a companion, and if Nan liked to stay with h 





‘Avonside and see Dr 








in that capacity, she would give her forty pounds a year for her frocks, and 
try to make her feel at home. 

** Frank is a dear boy,” conan Jed his aunt, ‘and I believe he is hope. 
lessly in love with you, but [ think you will be happier in the end if 
your engagement is not too ‘short. If you stay here with me for six months 
or a year, it will give my brother and his wife time to get used to the 
idea of Frank’s marriage, and prove whether his devotion is the love that 
lives, or just a romantic impulse.” 

Nan accepted the offer gladly ; she felt in her own heart it was wise 
and prodent, and she knew, too, that her lover would be true to her for 
all time. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tux Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Carew were surprised when Christmas-day 
brought them no letter from their kinsman. 

The Earl of Dalmayne was a rarely generous man, and devoted to his only 
brother. Ever since he came into his property he had bebaved with lavish 
generosity to Guy and his three childre>. While if the relations between bim. 
self and his sister-in-law were just a little strained, he always treated Matilda 

with great outward deference and courtesy. 

Perhaps he could not quite forget the years when.his father’s one desire 
had been that he should marry Miss Lester, and the plain hints given hin 
by that young lady, that she was agreeable to the plan. Perhaps he knew 
perfectly Matilda had intended to marry the heir to the peerage, and only 
accepted poor faithful Guy when she despaired of his elder brother, believing 
too, that the Viscoun*’s heart was buried with his wife and children, and sv 
his fortune and honours must some day come to his brother. 

Carleton, Lord Dalmayne was a keen judge of character, and he estimated 
Mrs. Carew pretty correctly ; but he always kept on friendly terms with his 
brother’s family until the terrible revelation came to him of how cruelly his 
father bad plotted against his happiness: of how be and bis young wife 
had been induced by cruel falsehood each to be'ieve the other dead, and 
worst wrong of all poor Mary had been told she was not his lawfal wife, and 
her children were not Carews at all. When these awful tidings burst on 
Lord Dalmayne, he took a very simple course. He asked his brother 
a plain question, confident of his own power to judge if the answer were 
false or true. 

“Gay, tell me. Had you any 
tried to blight my life?” 

And the Honorable Gay Carew with a sad wes 
shook his head, saying, — 

‘* T don’t wonder at your doubting everyone after such a blow, Carleton ; 
but I had no hand or part in this black treat chery. Why, old fellow, doa’s 
you know our worthy father always used to suy it was no use telling me bis 
plans because I was such an idiot I couldn't keep a secret. Carleton, o'd 
fellow, supposing for argument’s sake, [ had been base enough to deceive 
you, I should have betrayed myself again and again. It takes a clever 
man to be a villain, and Tillie can tell you she has all the brains of our 
firm.” 

Poor fellow! He had betrayed his wife without knowing it. Simple 
honourable gentleman that he was, he little knew that his careless words 
would convince Carleton that Matil la had been the late Earl’s accomplice. 

Carleton was so certain of this that though he believed impli 
brother, yet feeling Guy had a traitor at his side, he would not teil him any 
of bis plans for tracing his children, or even bint that a celebrated detectiv: 
had written to his lawyer, Mr. Seaton, advising that gentleman to go to 
Cameron, who bad been an army surgeon in India, 
and lost a married daughter many years before, thus answering fairly 
the description of the Earl's unknown father-in-law. 

Lord Dalmayne cerided to go to Avonside himself. It was so near 
Christmas that Mr. Seaton could not have given up a whole day (less would 
not have sufficed) without great inconvenience, and besides, it seemed 
to the poor father that he must be able to ascertain more for ii:- 
self than a stranger. But, with a secret dread of bis sister-in-law, he 
never mentioned his intended journey. He declined Guy’s invitation to 
dinner on Christmas Day, but declared they should meet long before the 
great festival. 

**T’ve got some ‘7c ; 
his kind genial way. ‘‘ You know, 


part in this? Were you one of those who 


wy look on his kindly face, 


I must bring round for the chik iren,” he said in 
(tay, if by Heaven’s help I I find my bo) 
and girl, your yo angeters. won't be left out in the cold. Tam a very meh 
man, far richer than my poor father was, since coal has been found on the 
estate, and you'll find I shali not forget your children because I may have 
found my own.” : 

And after this it did seem strange to Guy that Christmas morning brought 
neither letter nor parcel from the Earl. He turned with an anxious 
look to his wife when they were first alone after the arrival of the post. 

“Do you think Dalmayne can have found out anything, Matilda 
asked, sadly. : 

‘** Not he,” she replied, carelessly. ‘‘ Besides, no one but your athei 
would be able to betray me, and he is dead. No, it is strange your brother 
has taken no notice of us. Perhaps,’ ’ with a ancer, ‘the bas diseovere! 4 
pretended Viscount and a spurious Lady Anne, in which case he would be to 
much engrossed to think of his poor relations. 

**] don't feel easy, Tillie,” said poor honest 
Christmas Day since Carleton came home to England 
written.” 

‘Perhaps he means to come to lunch,” 
was tolerably near to the Earl's chambers. 

But she was not to rest under this comforting 


Gay; ‘it’s th fir 
he hasn’t called 


said Mrs. Carew, whose house 
“ T daresay that’s it.” 


delusion. A servant 
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appeared and declared that Lord Dalmayne’s valetSwas asking to see Mr, 
arew. 

. ‘ What is it, Andrew?” asked Guy, going to the man in the hall, for 
Andrew was a privileged person. He had been Carleton’s soldier servant 
jong ago, travelled in many countries with his master, and nursed him 
through more than one illness. ‘‘I hope my brother's not ill?” 

Andrew's story was short but alarming. Lord Delamayne had left home 
on the twenty-second of December, about an hour after he parted from his 
wrother; be had said he should not need Andrew, and had given the man 
jeave of absence until Thursday, Christmas Eve. Returning to the 
inxurious chambers on Thursday morning, expecting to fiad a note or 
telegram announcing the hour of his raaster’s arrival, And) found, to 
his surprise, neither had arrived. He put everything in tices for 
ford Dalmayne’s toilet (the Earl was engaged to a grand dinner-party in 
Park-lane), amd waited. He had, he told Mr. Carew, sat up the whole night 
through to admit the Earl. He waited until the post came in, and when 
it brought no news of his master, feeling thoroughly alarmed, he suddenly 
thought of the Earl’s brother, and came round, hoping for news of his 
absent lord. 

Seriously frightened, Guy talked for a few minutes to Andrew, but 
neither of them could think of any explanation of the mystery, the Earl 
was one of the most punctual and considerate of men. For bim to fail 
to keep a formal engagement like that he had made to attend the Duchess of 
Char|ton’s dinner party, was a thing unheard of. 

‘‘There’s just this chance, Andrew. He may have written or tele- 
graphed an excuse to her Grace direct. I know her slightly, and I 
can give you @ note to take to her asking if she can give you my brother's 
aidress. 

Andrew shook his head. 

‘‘T met her Grace’s butier as I came round here, sir, and he told me his 
people were all talking at breakfast about how strange it was that Lord 
Dalmayne had not come or written an excuse.” 

Guy Carew fairly groaned. 

‘He hadn’t an enemy in the world,” he said slowly ; ‘‘he can ¢ have met 
with foul play.” 

Andrew shook his head gloomily. 

‘‘There’s two young men asked to dinner to-night and it isn’t likely the 
roaster would forget them, seeing I know he asked them because he thought 
they'd be alone in lodgings. It’s two brothers, sons of the old Vicar at Carew, 
sir; they’re up here in business now, aud seeing there's fever or something 
at the Viearage they can’t go home for fear of infection.” 

“They had better come to us” said Guy, thankful that his Matilda’s fail- 
ings did not extend to slighting people because they were poor; ‘‘my wife 
wi!l make them very welcome, and I daresay we can give them a pleasant 
evening,” 

But the clearing of one difficulty did not restore Andrew’s spirits, 

‘And my master, sir, what am I to do.” 

“T really don’t know” ; and Guy’s perplexity was honest and genuine. 
What do you think yourself.” 

Aadrew shook his head. 

‘*There’s nota creature in the world less likely to disappear than the 
master, and as you say, sir, he’s got noenemies. If only I knew where he 
was going when he left home on Tuesday I should have some clase.” 

‘And you bave no idea? ’ 

“None whatever, sir ; he’d next to no Juggage, just a small hand-bag, so it 
stands to reason he can’t have been going to stay with any of the quality.” 

‘Perhaps he’s at Carew ?” 

“No sir; if he’d been going there he'd. have taken me, knowing I’ve a 
sister in service there I’d be main glad to see.” 

“Is there anyone intimate enough with Dalmayne to know where he is 
gone, 

“Mr. Seaton the lawyer, if he were in town, might know sir, but I heard 

im tell the master he was going off to Mentone where his wife was staying for 
the Christmas holidays ; he started on Monday, so it’s not likely he’d know 
where the Earl went on Tuesday, seeing he started off impromptu on the spur 
ot the moment,” 

There was nothing for it but to wait; the Karl's young guests were trans- 
‘erred to the Carews, Andrew sending round to the house near Belgrave 
Square several choice delicacies which bad been ordered for their entertain- 
ment. Mrs. Carew made a delightful hostess, and the evening went off 
brilliantly. 

Ob, she was a wicked woman and acruel one—Matilda Carew. Andrew 
uever read the daily papers, solacing himself on Sundays with a weekly 
*pitome of the seven days news, Guy, who did study the daily press, was 
Sow of intellect, and had no vivid imagination ; he never thought of connect- 
ing the accident near Avonside station on the night of Tuesday, December 
én i, with the strange disappearance of the Earl of Dalmayne, known t? have 
left London ou the evening of that day; but Mrs. Carew did so at once, and 
‘eit positive the accident to the southern expresss explained” the strange 
silence of Lord Dalmayne. And she said nothing for two reasons, she knew 
that the dead had been identified by their friends, therefore the Earl was 
among the injured; be had undertaken that journey in quest of his two 
‘tldren, he must have been on the track when he was smitten down, and here 
‘ame in Matilda’s wicked scheme, If she could keep Guy away from his 
Pother till all was over, the clue to the children’s fate would die with their 
‘ather, and Matilda herself would be a countess. : 

i The newspapers specially spoke of the condition of the injured as ‘* very 
— and mentioned the case of ‘‘one gentleman not yet identified ’ as almost 
eee | golng on to say that he woald have been given orer at once as dead 

ui tor the Persistence of a lady doctor who fancied she detected a faint spark 
0 life ia the poor inanimate body, . 


< 





Mra. Carew bore xo good will to that lady ductor; she was convinced this 
unclaimed man was her brother-ia-law, and she meant, if she possibly could, 
to keep Guy from Avonside until Carleton had breathed his last. 

On the last day of the old year she began to think herself safe, the 
enquiries for Lord Dalmayne had produced not the slightest result; Guy and 
the valet Andrew were both alike almost hopeless, it seemed to them that the 
lost man had disappeared likea shadow, when on the thirty-first of December, 
just as Matilda was hoping the new year would make her a peeress, a tele- 
gram reached Guy from Mr. Seaton. 

** Only just returned ; must see you at once.” 

The lawyer shared the Earl’s suspicions of his sister-in-law, or he would 
have called on Guy at his own house. Mrs. Carew was out when the tele- 
gram came, and her husband had left to obey its summons before she returned ; 
she thought nothing of the message given her by her butler. ‘* Mr. Carew had 
gone to see Lord Dalmayne’s lawyer,” probably Mr. Seaton himself was grow- 
ing anxious at Lord Dalmayne’s absence and had sent for Gay as his next 
of kin. 

‘*T wish to goodness I hai not been out of England,” was the lawyer's 
greeting to Mr. Carew. ‘‘ Here's Andrew been round here almost frantic ; 
why in the world did none of you wire to me about Lord Dalmayne’s dis- 
appearance and [ could have cleared it up at once.” 

‘Then where is he $” 

** Listen ! I know he left Waterloo by the seven o’clock express, the very train 
which ran into au excursion train just outside Avonside station. I haven't 
the least doubt Lord Dalmayne is lying at Avonside now too ill to be moved, 
I intend to go down by the evening train and enquire, but there are one or 
two things I wanted to ask you first.” 

*Tll go with you! Ask away, Seaton, it’s bad enough to think of poor 
Carleton alone and injured, but it’s ten times better than fancying he was lost 
and we should never hear what had become of him.” 

‘© Ab! Well you'll excuse plain speaking, Mr. Carew, but you know I'm 
your brother’s adviser, and I may say friend. Is it with your consent that 
your wife is spreading a report that the Karl's marriage was illegal, aud even 
if his children are discovered you will contest the inheritance and prove their 
illegitimacy.” 

Guy brought his fist down on the table with a bang. 

** Upon my word, No,” he cried emphatically, ‘I know the marrir.ge was 
lawful, and if Dalmayne’s son and daughter are discovered too late ‘or their 
poor father to recognize them, I'll do what one man can to belp to see them 
righted. I think you are mistaken about my wife, Mr. Seaton, she’s an 
ambitious woman, and she'd like her son to be an English neer ; but she’s far 
too clever not to know that if my brother’s children are discovered, he’ll be 
plain Mr, Carew, like his father, to the end of his days,” 

** Good,” said the lawyer gravely ; ‘‘I shall leave by the six o’clock train, 
an earlier one’s impossible.” 

** It’s five now,” said Guy, who was not sorry to be spared an interview 
with his Matilda just then. ‘‘ No use for me to go home, I'll get a bit of 
dinner somewhere in the Strand, and meet you at Waterloo.” 

There was no crowd on this occasion at the terminus, the English have not 
yet learnei to keep New Year’s Day as a general holiday, and so there was 
no throng of travellers starting south on its eve, and the two gentlemen 
found no difficulty in securing a carriage to themselves. 

‘*T wish it was over,” said Guy simply. ‘I’ve been reading up the 
accounts of the accident since | saw you, over a dozen people were killed on 
the spot~-two died soon afverwards ; what if we only find out Dalmayne’s 
fate in time to see his grave ?” 

‘© He can’t be dead,” perused the lawyer, “‘ all the victims of the Avonside 
accident—as people called it—-were identified. He may be seriously ill; [ 
believe he is; nothing else would explain his strange silence, but I baven’s 
the least doubt we shall find him alive.” 

It was strange that the driver whose fiy they entered, should be the very 
man who had driven Linda’s patient to Cliff Terrace. 

*‘ Look here, my man,” said Seaton, ‘‘we want to go to the hospital 
At least wherever the people were taken after the accident last week.” 

The driver rubbed his chin meditatively. 

‘** They was taken to so many different places, sir. Did you want a lady or 
gent. Not but what they’ve all been claimed, except the gent at Cliff 
Terrace. No one knows who he be, and it’s a strange chance he’s here at all, 
for anything more like a deader than he looked when they put him into this 
vory fly I never seed,” 

Mr. Seaton was a man of ready wit; he had prepared himself with a 
portrait of Lord Dalmayne, and this he quickly handed to the tly man, 

**Ts that anything like the deader ?” 

‘*That’s he, sir,” replied the man, ‘‘ and if you're a friend of his it’s rizht 
down glad he’ll be to see you. Ive got a daughter at service at Mrs, Dear’s, 

and sol know more about it than most, and I’m told the poor gentleman’s 
worrying himself to a shadow because he can’t remember things, and though 
they all call bim ‘ Mr. Seaton,’ ’cause of a letter in his pocket, they don’t know 
that it’s bis name.’ 





CHAPTER XII. AND LAST. 


Tary had all gathered in the drawing-room at Cliff Terrace to spend the 
last hours of the old year, and though Mrs. Dear’s pretty little scheme of 
marrying Frank to her own danghbter had fallen through, she really looked 
very happy as she beamed upon the young lovers. She had insisted on Nan’s 
ugly brown dress being replaced by a pale pink tea-gown which she had 
bought as a present for « young friend but resigned in her guest's favour. 

Nan looked sweeter and more attractive than she had ever looked before, 
and Mr, Seaton, who hed come downstairs that they might listen to the New 
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Year’s chimes altogether, could not un lerstand why Linda pitied her cousin 
for his engagement. 

They were a cosy little party, five all told, and no one who had watched 
the group would have guessed that a few days ago the two men had been total 
st angers to the three ladies. 

Dr. Linda was in rather a serious mooJ, and Mrs, Dear had to sustain 
most of the conversation, 

‘This is the very strangest Christmas I ever spent,” she informed her 
gnests, ‘‘ but I think it’s one of the nicest too, I am sure, Mr, Seaton,you and 
Frank don’t seem at all like strangers to me now. I suppose one makes 
friends more quickly at Christmas-time, the time of peace and goodwill,” 

The stranger sighed, 

‘*T sball never forget your kindness, Mrs, Dear,” he answered gently, 
“nor your generous trust.” 

‘I should like us to be really friends,” replied the kind old lady, ‘‘I 
always think that the people we begin a year with are destined to come a 
great deal into our lives, so you see, Mr. Seaton, I shall expect plenty 
of visits from you in the coming twelve months.” 

You've a visitor coming now,” said Frank, as a loud knock resounded 
through the house, ‘and by George a late one, it must be ten oclock.” The 
maid opened the door with a bewildered yet triamphant face. 

‘Two gent!emen for Mr, Seaton, ma’am.” 

Chen followed Gay C.rew and the real Mr. Seaton. They bowed cour- 
teously to Mrs. Dear, and advanced to her invalid guest, who had risen at the 
servaut’s words and stood looking about him in a dazed fashion. 

‘* Jam Mr. Seaton, madam,” said the lawyer frankly ; “‘ I can well under- 
anderstind your mistake, for 1 know my client had in his pooket a letter 
I had lent him. My dear friend,” and he put one hand on Carleton’s 
shoulder, “if only [ had been in England this strange state of things could 
never have come «bout, Ever since a very dangerons illness at Malta many 
years ago, Mrs. Dear, my client has been subject to lapses of memory brought 
on at long intervals by a violent shock, but 1 am thankful his brother and I 
aa——” 

But Linda’s patient interrupted them. , 

‘*You need not finish, Seaton; thank Heaven the sp ll is broken; a 
glimmer of memory came back to me directly I saw your face, and I know the 
whole truth now ; [ am Carleton Carew, and I came to Avonside to find my 
children.” 

** Carleton Carew, Earl of Da’mayne,” answered Mr. Seaton, ‘‘ and I assure 
you, Mrs Dear, his strange disappearance has caused almost a panic among 
his fiiends.”’ 

Gy was wringing Linda’s hand till it ached again. 

*‘T have heard all you did for my brother, aad I shal) be grateful to you 
all my life.” 

“T think, Aunt Jessy,” suggested Frank Craven, ‘fas the gentlemen have 
hai a long journey they might like a little supper, and then we shall all be 
ready to tell and explain everything while we sit up to listen for the chimes.” 

Frank and Mrs. Dear presided at the hastily arranged repat. Nan and 
Linda lingered in the drawing-room with Lord Dalmayne. 

‘*You know,” said the Doctor, with that sudden impulsive way of hers as 
she listened to his confidences, “ 1 shouldn’t wonder, Lord Dalmayne, if you 
found one of yeur children without much seeking. Nan’s name is Carleton, 
and ber grandfather is Dr. Cameron an army surgeon, who was stationed 
many years in India.” 

‘«Ts it true,’ asked the Earl, fixing his dark eyeson Nan’s face. «‘ Child, 
have you lost your father and mother long ago?’ 

** Yes.” said Nan, simply. ‘* But you can’t be my father, Lord Dalmayne ; 

know he must be very poorand unhappy because grandpapa speaks so 
against him,” 

When Frank Craven came back he produced a proof of Nan’s identity 
which amply sutisfiel the Earl. (Going upstairs he brought back the old 
fashioned locket and laid it in Lord Dalmayne’s hand. : 

**T thought you had sold it,” whispered Nan. 

**T sold it to myself,” be answered, smiling. 

Tt was too Jate for Lord Dalmasne to go ani see Dr. Cameron that night, 
but there was no doubt in his mind, aud as she sat with her band clasped 
fast in her father’s, little Nam had but one sorrow—that by-and-bye he must 
hear about Jim. 

There are some sorrows we fear which never touch us, and this was one. 
When Lord Dalmayno and Frank Craven with Dr Cameron (who was all 
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| politeness to his new found son-in-law) went to the address Jim had given 





to his sister, the old doctor male a discovery which the other two would 
never have accomplished. 

The scoundrel who hal robbed his grandfather and half broken Nan’s 
heart, was not James Carleton after all bat an imposter, who hearing of 
Jim’s untimely dea h in Phillipsport, and having been remarked in the 
colonial town for his extraordinary resemb'ance to the dead lad, thought he 
wight as well turn this to account and prey upon Jim’s relations, 

Lady Anve Carew shed bitter tears for her brother's fate, but she whisp- 
pered to Frank she could better bear to think of Jim as safe from all paia 
and sorrow with their mother, than have to feel he was a miserable outcast 
from all honest men. 

The Camerons mide out a most plausible story to the Earl, in which it 
appeared they had worshipped Nan and only yielded her to Mrs. Dear on « 
visit. Lord Dalmayue’s eyes twinkled as he told bis daughter how much her 
grand parents adored her, le was not in the ka-t taken in by their profes. 
sions. 

Frank Craven, like the honourable young fellow he was,.offered to release 
Nan from h-r engagement when he discovered she was an Karl’s daughter, but 
Nan positively refused to be released unless he was tired of her, and so he 
yielded te point. 

Mrs. Carew sent a letier of warm congratulation to her brother-in law, 
which he believed just as much as he believed in the Camerons’ affection for 
Nan. 

Sir Reginald and Lady Craven were delighted at their son’s engagem«nt, 
and expressed themse!ves as anxious to make the acquaintance of Lady Anne, 
who, with her betrothed and Lord Dalmayne, still lingered at Cliff Terrace, 
Mrs. Dear’s guests being apparently in no hurry to leave her. 

‘**T am delighted Frank is so happy,” Mrs. Dear told her danghter Linda, 
** but I don't think, dear, sour superstition has come true.” 

‘* What superstition, mother?” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Dear, a little nervously, ‘‘don’t you know (Frank said 
you told him), when one receives an uninvited guest at Christmas-time and 
welcomes him, one has one’s dearest wish granted.” 

“ And your wish hasn’t been granted? Pray, what was it, mater?” 

‘*T bad rather not tell you, my dear. I dare say I am a foolish old woman 
to put faith in superstitions,” 

‘* By the way, mother,” said Linda, speaking almost as nervously as Mrs, 
Dear had done, ‘‘I don’t know anything about your Christmas wisb, but a 
wish you have had for years and years really is going to be granted, and I 
hope you will be pleased. You really ought to be d lighted,” she went on, 
* for I know Joe will renounce me for ever, and I shall want at least onz of 
my relations to approve of me.” 

And Mrs. Dear, begging to know what wish of hers was to be granted, 
heard that her pretty, wilful youngest-born had promised to be Lord Dal- 
mayne’s second wife. 

“It's awfully ridiculous,” said Linda, half laughing, half crying, ‘‘ for I 
shall be Frank’s stepmother, and my own uncle's sister, or something like it; 
but, motne., there never was anyone like Carleton, and I’d rather be his 
wife than physician to the Queen,” which, from a lady doctor meant a great 
deal, 

Lord Dalmayne loved the bright young creature who had saved his life 
very truly, if not with the romantic devotion he had given to his fir:t wife, 
and as Linda detested ‘‘ boys” and loved the society of people old.r than 
herself, the sixteen years between them really mattered very little, while a 
grown-up stepdaughter would be no encumbrance, since Frank was on'y too 
anxious to take Nan into his own keeping, 

What Josephine said is better left to the imagination ; she broke off «!! con- 
nexion with her family soon after this, and sailed for America, where she 
became very popular as a female lecturer, 

Many Christmastides have come and gone since then, Nan has fulfilled her 
husband’s propbecy, for Lady Anne Craven is one of the most admired women 
in London, she and her stepmother are excellent friends (‘or Nan is not in the 
least jealous of the two little boys who have arrived to prevent all chance of 
her inheriting the Dalmiyne peerage) and sometimes when they meet ab 
Christmas they talk of the last yule-tide of their unmarried lie, when Lod 
Dalmayne and Frank first come to Cliff Terrace as 


Mas, Dean's Cuntstmas Guests, 


{THE END.] 
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F Invaluable to Dressmakers, | one, — Lancet, August 4, 1894. - 
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THE LONDON READER CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


CURIOUS CHRISTMAS REBPING. 


Tur custom of burning the Yule log is of thé 
most remote antiquity, and originated in the 
Pagan festivals in honeur of the Sun, Saxon 
“Gebui,” Danish “ juul” - 
the Sun feast, 


hence Yule, literally | 
The Primitive Church naturally , 
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tutes for relations. His roast beef, too, may be 
imported from Canada, but it may be excellent, 
nevertheless, whilst his plum-pudding as an 
otfset must necessarily be purely of British manu 
facture. No foreigner has ever yet made one, 


encouraged the ancient custom of extraordinary | and we doubt if we shall live to see—remunera- 
iiluminations at this seasov, as obviously typical | tive aa the industry might prove—plum-pudding 
of the advent of the Zur mundi. The Yule log | marked “made in Germany.” When, therefore, | 
seams to have been primarily provided for mere | we wish the members of the Services a “ Merry 
purposes of light, instead of heat: afterward, | Christmas,” it is with the conviction that as 


when candies 
England, up to the commencement of 
fourteenth century, splinters of wood dipped iu 
fat were the only lights attainable by the poorer 
clavses), “ dips ” of au unusual size were provided, 
as an addition to the Yule log, at the Christmas 
Eve festivities. 

From the crowd of “charms ” in “ Leechdoms, 
Wort-Cunning, and Star-Cra‘t,” we may quote 
one or two of the shorter ones as a specimen. 
“A man must sing this when one hath stolen any 
of his cattle. Say, before thou speak any other 
word: ‘Bethlehem was bright, the borough 
wherein Christ was born: it is far-famed over 
all earth. So may this deed be in the sight of 
men notorious per crucem Christi,’ Then pray 
three times to the east, and say thrice, ‘May the 
Cross of Christ bring it. back from the east ; 
and turn to the west and say, ‘ May the Cross of 
Christ bring it back from the west ;’ and to the 
south and say thrice, ‘May the Cross of Christ 
bring it back from the south ;’ and to the north 
and say, ‘The Cross of Christ was hidden, and 
has been found. The Jews havged Christ : they 
did the worst of deeds : they concealed what they 
were not able to conceal, So never may this 
deed be concealed. 

THe proper observance of Yuletide was a 
matter of great moment among our aucestors. 
They commenced early and kept up a round of 
saieties lasting for weeks. Each day was set 
apart for special observances. Worm-eaten tomes 
of antiquity tell of the Lord of Misrule and the 
Abbot of Unreason, whose special duty it was to 
make sport for the households. Tables were 
covered with brawn and beef and humming ale. 
Every one helped himself and was welcome. The | 
good cheer fairly reeked out of chimney, in 
castle and hall and farm and hut. The mys- | 
terious mistletoe plant of ancient Druid rites has 
found its modern usuage, and the toll is «xacted 
from sweet lips beneath it. Then, as now, the 
“yvie" and the holly were used to decorate the , 
room. The boar’s head, decked in bays and | 
rosemary ; the sirloin, that savoury joint once 
knighted for its honoured service; the pie, 
decorated with peacock’s feathers—were the | 
features of an old:time Christmas dinner. Many | 
of them are with us to-day. 

CHRISTMAS-KBBPING is happily atill a tradition | 
in the army, which the influences of the times | 
have not yet disturbed. And this fact should be | 
a help torecrviting. If the army is sometimes in | 
need of recruits of the class required, it is not | 
because the conditions of service are not reason- | 


came into general use (and even in | 
the | 


soldiers and sailors they have more than the 
ordinary chance of enjoying one. 


AT one time the Loudon waits were licensed 
by the Company of Musicians, and the appoint- | 
ment seeme to have carried with it a kind of | 
monopoly so late 53 1820. The official leader of | 
a baud of waits raised an action in the law | 
courts against a company of street musicians | 
who were thought to interfere with his ves 
rights. No doubt there are peacefully disposed | 
citizens who, reading of this, will only regret that | 
the old law does not yet hold good, And yet | 
the waits of Christmas nights, if tolerable and | 
10¢ too near, are not unwelcome to many waken- 
ing listeners who might denounce the same 
players by daylight. It may be that the associa- 
tions of memory tend to idealize the too pro- | 
bably coarse realism of these performers. It will | 


be remembered bow Maggie Tulliver always | = 


thought the singing of carols under the mill- 

house windows supernatural, notwithstanding 

Tom's contemptuous insistence that the singers | 
were Old Patch, the parish clerk, and the rest of | 
the church choir. It is of the Christmas waits 

in the Lake District that Wordsworth is speak- 

ing in these suggestive words : 


How touching, when, at midnight sweep 
Snow-mutiied winds, when all is dark 
To hear—and sink again to sleep! 


A few of the quaint ditties sung by the old 
waits still survive, but the most characteristic of 
them have been lost. ‘‘God rest ye, Merry | 
Geutleman,” and “Hark the Herald Angels, 
Siag,” but the curions, rude carols that tell how | 
the cherry tree bowed down to Mary that she | 
might help herself to the fruit, and how, as the | 


| rich man ia the parable passed under the portal | 


that bears the inscription “ All hope abandon,” 
there met him two eerpente with the invita- , 
tion ; 


Come hither, come hither, brother Dives, 
And sit on a serpent’s knee. 


these will be_heard no more, A few bands of 
waits are still to be met with in London, but | 
though they probably sing some carols appro- | 
priate to the season, the tunes which they use | 
are less likely to be the old traditional ones than | 
the reiguing favourites of the music halls, 


Tae custom of the wassail on New Year’s Eve | 
is of very ancieat date in England. The head of | 
the house assembled his family around the bow! | 
of spiced ale, comically lamb's-wool, from | 
which he drank their healths; then it to 


from it the superior drank to all, and all drank in 
succession to each other. In Scotland, the 
custom of the wassail bowl at the passing away 
of the old year was kept until comparatively 
recent times. On the approach.of twelve o'clock, 
a “hot pint” was prepared—that is, a kettle or 
flagon full of warm spiced and sweetened ale, 
with an infusion of spirits. When the clock had 
struck twelve, each member of the family drank 
of this mixture, “A good health and a happy 
New Year, and many of them,” to all the rest, 
with a general handshaking, and, perhaps, 9 
dance round the table and the addition of a song, 
The elders of the family would then aally our, 
with the hot kettle and a provision cf buns and 
shortbread, or bread and cheese, to visit their 
neighbours and interchange with them cordial 
greetings. If they wet on the way another party 
on a similar errand, they would stop and give 
and take sips from their respective kettles, 
Reaching the friend’s house, they would enter 
with vociferous good wishes, and send the kettle 
circulating. To euch an extent did this custom 
prevail in Edinburgh in the recollectiva of 
persons still living, that, according to their 
account, the principal streets were more thronged 
between twelve and one in the morning than 
they usually were at midday. 

THERE are few persons of either sex who have 
not experienced the uncomfortable sensation of 
having their necks and wrists irritated by frayed 

collars and cuffs—to say nothing of unsightliness, 

and waste of money in getting the articles re 

placed long before the proper time. And yet the 
remedy is always at hand. It is not eutirely the 


| poor laundress that works the havoc, but more 


often than not it is forthe want of discrimination 
in the material used. Mr. R. 8. Hudson, of Bank 
Hall, Liverpool, wishes it to be known that he 
will send free to any applicant simple aud easy 
directions for preserving collars aad cuffs from de- 
struetion, and making linen beautifully clean, 
white and sweet; and he not only supplies this 
valuable information, but forwards gratis the 
wherewithal for a practical test. 
Cosaques.—Among manufacturers of these 
time-honoured trifles that so delight the children 
at this season of the year, Messrs. G. Sparagna- 
pane & Co, deservedly hold high position. They 


| have again produced an endless variety of boxes 
| of “ surprises,” which will be found to contaic 


something to suit the taste and give pleasure to all. 
Boxes worthy of special mention are those des- 
cribed as ‘The Gaiety Girl,” “ Eglantine” snd 
“Fantasy” Cosaques, 

Art FoR THE MILtIoN,—Messrs, Raphael Tuck 
and Sons are issuing a varied selection of books 
illustrated in colours, mainly for children, and 
very bright and pretty these books are. One of 
the best is adelightful volume, “ King Robert of 
Sicily,” by Lo w, in which the text is freely 
inters: with drawings of high artistic merit. 
Another is entitled ‘ Fur and Feathers,” by F 


able and liberal, but because they are not the reet that they might drink, too. The word | Nisbet and others, which is equally good. The 
understood. The authorities realise this, and | that passed amongst them was the ancient Saxon | are specimens of a number, all of which are 
r) 


are constantly issuing pamphlets and leaflets | 
dwelling on the advantages of enlistment. They 
state the facts with tolerable accuracy, and uo 


But if the authorities want to strengthen theic | 
case, let them promise the soldier, in addition to | 
his pay, bis clothing, his food—or some of it—and 
so on—a Merry Christmas. It is true that the 
soldier does not spend Christmas in the bosom of 
his family 
the general experience is that family gatherings 


| wassel bowl, 


phrase wes-hiel—that is, to your health. Hence | 


this came to be recogni 


as the wassail or 
The poorer class of people carried | . 
doubt this advertising for men brings them. | a bowl adorned with ribbons round the neighbour- | development of art printing. Where colour 18 


hood, begging for something wherewith to obtain | 
the means of filling it, that they, too, might | 
enjoy wassail as well as the righ. Oo their | 
rounds they sang songs suitable to the occasion, | 
The custom of wassail at the New Year was kept | 


In front of the abbot, at the upper end of the | 


as good as they are cheap. The same firm are 
also publishing decorative panels (intended for the 
ornamentationof rooms), which are an interestiog 


absent from the interior of a room Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck’s panels might be used with advan- 
tage; and as a present to a household, these 
pancis would be found very acceptable, The perm- 
nence of the colours in which these re uctions 


He dines with his comrades. But | up inthe monasteries as well os in private houses. | are made is practically assured ; and the panels 


will be found to last as long as the doors to which 


are not always unalloyed delights, whilst friends refectory table, was placed the mighty bowl, | they are intended to beaffixed. It is a noteworthy 
even in civil life are found to be no bad eubsti- | styled in their language Poculum Charitatis, ani | effort to bring art within reach of the million. 
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DFALL and Kiypsr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, London, W.0. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE ie admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
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CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUR. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE ~Yeetually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy cvrer discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
BROWNKE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


ciT 


Dr. J. COLLIS 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
SoLs ManvuracTURER— 


None Genuine without the words 


accompanies each Bottle. 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THRE PILLS 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Femaivs. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 











Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


Exquisite Models. 
PATENT DIAGONAL 


Fy & 
“ SEAM CORSETS, 


Parenred in ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 1id., 7s. 11d. 
per pair and upwards. 

ae modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.’ 
~~YVueen. 
TEREE GOLD MEDALS 
‘\ Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
‘ei the United Kingdom and Colonies. 











Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stam by the 
maker, E. T. OWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 




















RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce me 
Penny Packets of the * Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Peany 


vary Blackleod, 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Packets of ordi 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times 
Tarnishing as other kinds. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUI 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 3d, Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 3 stamps, orof any One for 2 stamps (tu 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


G. CHANCELLOR & C0., LONDON, E.C. 


Steel, &e., al: 


as Long Without 
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from their use. 
trregularity should never be without them. 





ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED as a 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costweness, ac. 
They act as @ powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; 
circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


Sold in Bottles at is, 14d., 2s, 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town 





are mild in their operation, safe under any 
testimony to the benefits to be derived 


in the Kingdom. 
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THE LONDON READER CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


CURIOUS CHRISTMAS KEEPING. 


Tur custom of burning the Yule log is of thé 
most remote antiquity, and originated in the 
Pagan festivals in honour of the Sun, Saxon 
“Gehui,” Danish “ juul’’—hence Yule, literally 
the Sun feast, The Primitive Church naturally 


encouraged the ancient custom of extraordinary | 


iiluminations at this seasou, as obviously typical 
of the advent of the Zur mundi. The Yule log 


seems to have been primarily provided for mere | 


purposes of light, instead of heat: afterward, 
when candies came into general use (aud even in 
England, up to the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, splinters of wood dipped iu 
fat were the only lights attainable by the poorer 
classes), ‘ dips” of au unusual size were provided, 
as an addition to the Yule log, at the Christmas 
Eve festivities. 

From the crowd of “charms ” in “ Leechdoms, 
Wort-Cunning, and Star-Craft,” we may quote 
one or two of the shorter ones as a specimen. 


“A man must sing this when one hath stolen any | 


of his cattle. Say, before thou speak apy other 
word: ‘Bethlehem was bright, the borough 
wherein Christ was born: it is far-famed over 
all earth. So may this deed be in the sight of 
men notorious per crucem Christi,’ Then pray 
three times to the east, and say thrice, ‘May the 
Cross of Christ bring it.back from the east ; 
and turn to the west and say, ‘ May the Cross of 
Christ bring it back from the west ;' and to the 
south and say thrice, ‘May the Cross of Christ 
bring it back from the south ;’ and to the north 
and say, ‘The Cross of Christ was hidden, and 
has been found. The Jews hanged Christ : they 
did the worst of deeds : they concealed what they 
were not able to conceal, So never may this 
deed be concealed. 

THe proper observance of Yuletide was a | 
matter of great moment among our ancestors. 
They commenced early and kept up a round of | 
saieties lasting for weeks. Each day was set 
apart for special observances. Worm-eaten tomes 
of antiquity tell of the Lord of Misrule and the 
Abbot of Unreason, whose special duty it was to 
make sport for the households. Tables were 
covered with brawn and beef and humming ale. | 
Every one helped himself and was welcome. The | 
good cheer fairly reeked out of chimney, in 
castle and hall and farm and hut. The mys- 
terious mistletoe plant of ancient Druid rites has | 
found its modern usuage, and the toll is ¢xacted 
from sweet lips beneath it. Then, as now, the 
“yvie” and the holly were used to decorate the , 
room. The boar’s head, decked iu bays and | 
rosemary ; the sirloin, that savoury joint once 
knighted for its honoured service; the pie, 
decorated with peacock’s feathers—were the | 
features of an old:time Christmas dinner. Many | 
of them are with us to-day. 

CHRISTMAS-KEEPING is happily still a tradition | 
in the army, which the influences of the times | 
have not yet disturbed. And this fact should be | 
a help to recruiting. If the army is sometimes in | 
need of recruits of the class required, it is not | 
beeause the conditions of service are not reason- 
able and liberal, but because they are not 
understood, The authorities realise this, and | 
are constantly issuing pamphlets and leaflets | 
dwelling on the advantages of enlistment. They 
state the facts with tolerable accuracy, and no 
doubt this advertising for men brings them. | 
But if the authorities want to strengthen theic | 
case, let them promise the soldier, in addition to | 
his pay, bis clothing, his food—or some of it—and 
so on—a Merry Christmas. It is true that the 
soldier does not spend Christmas in the bosom of 
his family. He dines with his comrades. But | 
the general experience is that family gatherings 
are nol always unalloyed delights, whilst friends 
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tutes for relations. His roast beef, too, may be 

imported from Canada, but it may be excellent, 

nevertheless, whilst his plum-pudding as an 
| otiset must necessarily be purely of British mauu 

facture, No foreigner has ever yet made one, 

and we doubt if we shall live to see—remunera- 
| tive as the industry might prove—plum-pudding 
| marked “made in Germany.” When, therefore, 
we wish the members of the Services a “‘ Merry 
| Christmas,” 
| soldiers and sailors they have more than the 
| ordinary chance of enjoying one. 


AT ove time the London waits were licensed 
| by the Company of Musicians, and the appoint- 
ment seeme to have carried with it a kind of 
monopoly so late a3 1820, The official leader of 
a baud of waits raised an action in the law 
courts against a company of street musicians 
who were thought to interfere with his vested 
rights. No doubt there are peacefully disposed 
citizens who, reading of this, will only regret that 
the old law does not yet hold good, And yet 
the waits of Christmas nights, if tolerable and 
20¢ too near, are not unwelcome to many waken- 
ing listeners who might denounce the same 
players by daylight. It may be that the associa- 
tions of memory tend to idealize the too pro- 
bably coarse realism of these performers. It will 
be remembered how Maggie Tulliver always 
thought the singing of carols under the mill- 
house windows supernatural, notwithstanding 
Tom’s contemptuous insistence that the singers 
were Oid Patch, the parish clerk, and the rest of 
the church choir, It is of the Christmas waits 
in the Lake District that Wordsworth is speak- 
ing in these suggestive words : 


How touching, when, at midnight sweep 
Snow-mufiied winds, when all is dark 
To hear—and sink again to sleep! 


A few of the quaint ditties sung by the old 
waits atill survive, but the most characteristic of 
them have been lost. ‘“‘God rest ye, Merry 
Gentleman,” and “Hark the Herald Angels 
Siag,” but the curions, rude carols that tell how 
the cherry tree bowed down to Mary that she 
might help herself to the fruit, and how, as the 


| rich man in the parable passed under the portal 
| that bears the inscription “ All hope abandon,” 


there met him two serpents with the invita- 
tion : 

Come hither, come hither, brother Dives, 

And sit on a serpent’s knee. 


these will be heard no more, A few bands of 
waits are still to be met with in London, but 
though they probably sing some carols appro- 
priate to the season, the tunes which they use 
are less likely to be the old traditional ones than 
the reigning favourites of the music halls, 


Tae custom of the wassail on New Year’s Eve 
is of very ancient date in land. The head of 


| the house assembled his be, around the bowl 


of spiced ale, comically lamb's-wool, from 


| which he drank their healths; then passed it to 


the reet that they might drink, too. The word 
that passed amongst them was the ancient Saxon 
phrase wes-hiel—that is, to your health. Hence 
this came to be recogni as the wassail or 


| wassel bowl, The poorer class of people carried 


a bowl adorned with ribbons round the neighbour- 
hood, begging for something wherewith to obtain 
the means of filling it, t they, too, might 
enjoy wassail as well as the rich, Oo their 
rounds they sang songs suitable to the occasion. 
The custom of wassail at the New Year was kept 
up in the monasteries as well es in private houses. 
In front of the abbot, at the upper end of the 
refectory table, was placed the mighty bowl, 


it is with the conviction that as | 


' from it the superior drank to all, and all drank in 
succession to each other. In Scotland, the 
custom of the wassail bowl at the passing away 
of the old year was kept until comparatively 
recent times. On the approach,of twelve o'clock, 
a “hot pint” was prepared—that is, a kettle or 
flagon full of warm spiced and sweetened ale, 

| with an infusion of spirits. When the clock had 

struck twelve, each member of the family drank 
of this mixture, “A good health and a happy 

New Year, and many of them,” to all the rest, 

| with a general handshaking,. and, perhaps, 9 
dance round the table and the addition of a song, 

| The elders of the family would then aailly our, 

| with the hot kettle and a provision of buns and 
| shortbread, or bread and cheese, to visit their 
| neighbours and interchange with them cordial! 
| greetings. If they met on the way another party 
| on @ similar errand, they would stop and give 

and take sips from their respective kettles. 
| Reaching the friend’s house, they would enter 
| with vociferous good wishes, and send the kettle 
| circulating. To euch an extent did this custom 
| prevail in Edinburgh in the recollectiva of 
| persons still living, that, according to their 

account, the principal streets were more thronged 
| between twelve and one in the morning than 
| they usually were at midday. 


| 


Ture ara few persons of either sex who have 
| not experienced the uncomfortable sensation of 
| having their necks and wrists irritated by frayed 
collars and cuffs—to say nothing of unsightliness, 
and waste of money in getting the articles re- 
placed long before the proper time. And yet the 
remedy is always at hand. It is not entirely the 
| poor laundress that works the havoc, but more 
| often than not it is forthe want of discrimination 
in the material used. Mr. R. 8S. Hudson, of Bank 
Hall, Liverpool, wishes it to be known that he 
will send free to any applicant simple and casy 
| directions for preserving collars and cuffs from de- 
| gtruetion, and making linen beautifully clean, 
| white and sweet ; and he uct only supplies this 
| valuable information, but forwards gratis the 
| wherewithal for a practical test. 


| Cosaques.—Among manufacturers of these 
_ time-honoured trifles that so delight the children 
| at this season of the year, Messrs. G. Sparagna- 
pane & Co, deservedly hold high position. They 
| have again produced an endless variety of boxes 
| of “ surprises,” which will be found to contaic 
something to suit the taste and give pleasure to a'l. 
Boxes worthy of special mention are those des- 
| cribed as ‘The Gaiety Girl,” “ Eglantine” snd 
| “Fantasy” Cosaques. 
| ART FoR THE Mrttion.—Mesers, Raphael Tuck 
| and Sons are issuing a varied selection of books 
| illustrated in colours, mainly for children, and 
| very bright and pretty these books are. One of 
_ the best is adelightfal volume, “ King Robert of 
| Sicily,” by tL onefallow, in which the text is freely 
| interspersed with drawings of high artistic merit. 
| Another is entitled ‘‘ Fur and Feathers,” by F. 
| Nisbet and others, which is equally good. Thete 
| are specimens of a number, all of which are 
| as good as they are cheap. The same firm are 
| also publishing decorative panels (intended for the 
ornamentationof rooms), which are an interestiog 
| development of art printing. Where colour 1s 
| absent from the interior of a room Messrs. 
| Raphael Tuck’s panels might be used with advaa- 
tage; and as a present to a household, these 
pancis would be found very acceptable, The perma 
| nence of the colours in which these reproductions 
| are made is practically assured ; and the panels 
| will be found to last as long as the doors to which 
| they are intended to be affixed. It is a noteworthy 


even in civil life are found to be no bad substi- | styled in their language Poculum Charitatis, ani | effort to bring art within reach of the million. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE ie admittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTIO N, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGURE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE ectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNGE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 
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Tt is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy cver discovered. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Botiles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine withont the words ‘‘Dr. J 
BROWNR’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 


COLLIS 
: Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sone ManvuracturEr— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





HOLLOWAY’ PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE FiItzt.s 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Femaiecs. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumcatism, Stiff 
Joints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 











Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 





Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 
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SEAM CORSETS, 


Parenren 1x ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 1ld., 7s. 11d. 
per pair and upwards. 

* Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.’ 
~— Queen, 
THREE GOLD MEDALS 
t\ Sold by the precios Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
i the United Kingdom and Colonies. 


Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preya- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity) of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhore on receipt of 
15 or 34 —« ¥ the 
maker, E. T. OWLE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 
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RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Latour you can produce more polish vith Tio 


Penny Packets of the * Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi 
rary Blacklead, 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., ale 
Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 
Tarnishing as other kinds, 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combine, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUI 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 3d, Boxes, 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, orof any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


G. CHANCELLOR & C0., LONDON, E.0. 
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from -their use. 
trregularity should never be without them. 


RTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND: 
SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to ali who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 

Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, cc. 

They act as @ powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any 

circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 

Ladies will find them invaluable during pregnancy. Those who suffer from 


‘Sold in Bottles at is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 41s. 
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each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


DEECHAM'S PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


Ch WAaoON | Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
PILL” 7 ‘ 
TRICE best > | Sick Headache, Constipation, 
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te iil Disordered Liver, and 
| Female Ailments. 
ontains Fifty-Six Pills. i 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 








Prepared onl y by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9$d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Fall directions with each Box. 





BEECHAME’s TrooTrEH PASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


= BORWICK’S 
Sold | 
Everywhere. | 
The Cure for S$) ptiagy*s-70%, Eruptions, | 
ne Soe Se es | BAKING ™= 
Supple, Healthy. | 
THAT MONEY 
| 2s. 
SOLD es 
QUININE AND RoR POWDER. 


GRRAaT ae SO Bice tt 
REAT 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGT TH! 
emotes Appetite, Oxres Dyapepa sti il FROM ALUM. 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, bade 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, é&e. 
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Linen 
Lasts Longer. 


Your Clothes delightfully fresh and 
sweet if soaked and washed with 


HUDSON'S EXTRAST OF SOAP 
HUDSON'S “DRY SOAP. 


Shirt Cuffs will not be frayed orCollars 
nae Hupson’s is always used. 
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FRAZER’S TABLETS 


Are the best known remedy during all seasons for 


ECZEMA, HAMORRHOIDS, 
RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER AND_KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or ect from 


Frazer’s Tablets, Ltd., 8a, Kirby St., Hatton Garden, E. c. | 


OTTER S's 
UNLABELLED STR 
FEMALE PILLS. 


These noted Pills always remove all obsiructions, arising from Bie 431 3 
whatever, where Steel and Pennyroyal Pills fail. ’ Invaluable to m 
swomen. Post-free under cover, for 44 and 33 stamps, from THOMAS OTTEY, 
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WHELETON’S PILLS 







a sd) WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 


WHELPTON'S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHe.pron’s PIGLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


wHISLPron’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


WHELiPTon’s PILLS 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


WHELP LON’S PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


WHELPTON'’s OINTMENT 
WHELPTON 'S OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, ete., like Magic. 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 144., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


London, E.C, 
Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 































